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NOTICE 


1. Owing to considerations of space only three sections “* Philosophy and 
Sufism,” “* History and Culture’’ and “ Literature’? have been included in 
Vol. I of the Jubilee Number. The sections ‘‘Sciences”’ and “‘Arts and Letters” 
constituting Vol. 11, will appear as our issue for January 1952. 


2. It is further regretted that for unavoidable reasons the issue is presented 


without diacritical marks. The system of transliteration remains the same, 
although the difference between s and & ,T and » , ~ and ~ , # and >, 3 


and ; etc., could not be included. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Islamic Culture” entered its twenty-fifth year of life in 1951. 
Founded in 1921, it was placed under a Board consisting of distinguished 
men and presided over by the veteran Orientalist and scholar, Nawab 
Imad-ul-Mulk Syed Hosain Bilgrami. The other members were Sir 
Akbar Hydari, Sir Nizamat Jung, Sir Amin Jung, Sir Ross Masood 
and the late Maulvi Habib-ur-Rahman Khan Sherwani. Today only 
one of these scholarly veterans is living—Sir Nizamat Jung. 

“ The object of the journal,” said a resolution of the Board, “ is to 
publish papers and articles of a high standard, as far as possible based on 
original research, dealing with Islamic culture and civilisation. Matter 
involving political or religious controversy is excluded.” 

The preliminary arrangements for publishing the journal took 
sometime to complete and the first issue did not appear till January 
1927. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, the well-known novelist and able 
translator of ““ The Glorious Qur’an,” was its first Editor. “ lslamic 
Culture ” continued to flourish under Mr. Pickthall’s able editorship. 
The journal gradually acquired a reputation of its own and eminent 
scholars, non-Muslims no less than Muslims, began contributing and 
subscribing to it. Prof. Josef Horovitz, Sir Mohd. Iqbal, Prof. K. V. 
Zettersteen, Capt. Gladstone Solomon, Prof. Bogdanov, Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, Mr. W. Ivanow, Prof. Julius Ruska, Dr. Tarachand, Prof. 
R. A. Nicholson, Dr. D. S. Margoliouth, Dr. D. C. Ganguly, Prof. 
S. D. Goitein, Dr. F. Krenkow, Dr. L. Sternbach, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Dr. Bernard Lewis, Dr. Beni Pershad, Dr. A. J. Arberry, Prof. H. G. 
Rawlinson, Dr. 8. Sinha, Dr. R. C. Varma, Dr. S. K. Banerjee, Dr. N. K. 
Bhattasali and Prof. S. P. Sangar are some of the distinguished names 
associated with the journal. 

Mr. Pickthall died in 1936 and his death was followed by the estab- 
lishment of an Editorial Board separate from the Board of peg, asia 

The journal then secured the services of Mr. Asad Weiss, an Orienta- 
list, as its Editor. He was followed by Mr. Sayyid Hashimi Faridabadi 
who was succeeded by Dr. Abdul Muid Khan, the present Editor and 
Secretary of the Editorial Board and of the Board of Management. 

Among the Presidents of the Board were Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir 
Mehdi Yar Jung and Sir Amin Jung. Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Osmania University and Ambassador-designate of 
India to Argentina, is the present President. 





A good library of reference and other books as well as of periodicals 
published in different parts of the world has resulted from exchanging 
the journal with other publications. 

he Government of Hyderabad had, since 1927, been giving to the 
journal a subsidy of Rs. 15,000/- a year. It is regretted that this grant 
has recently been stopped, but the Board has been informed that, upon 
review in the light of proposals which may be put up by the Board, it 
may be possible for Government to continue the grant on a reduced 
basis. The continuation would be a most welcome gesture as, otherwise, 
there is likely to be no alternative to the journal ceasing to be published. 
In the future, as in the past, “ Islamic Culture ” will eschew all political 
and religious controversy. The domain of culture comprises the vast 
estates of literature, history, arts and crafts, science, sociology, economics, 
philosophy, religion—in fact, the whole field of humanistic and scientific 
thought and activity. The range of “ Islamic Culture ”’ is thus naturally 
wide and varied, and both Islam and culture imply not only toleration 
but respect for other religions and cultures. As a people united with 
others in one nationhood, we will, in maintaining this journal of Islamic 
Culture, endeavour always to promote the bonds which unite the differ- 
ent communities in India to each other. 





THE CONCEPTION OF THE UNITY OF: GOD IN ISLAM 
AND OTHER RELIGIONS IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN SCIENCE 


one .of the most baffling problems with which we have to deal in 

these days. There are three wunsatislactory ways commonly 
adopted in dealing with the problem, ‘The first way is to accept cither 
religion or science whole-heartedly, and to ignore the existence of the 
other. This attitude of intellectual ignorance is becoming increasingly 
difficult in face of the steadily accumulating evidence that truth is 
contained in both science and religion. It is not unfair to use the word 
‘ignorance’ in this connexion, in view of the fact that scientists who 
adopt this attitude call themselves * agnostics’, which means that they 


rE is well known that the relation between religion and science is 


do not know about God. But it must be clearly understood that religious 
people who ignore the existence of scientific knowledge also deserve to be 
called ignorant. The second way, which at best can be described as 
intellectual laziness, and at worst intellectual cowardice, is to keep 
religion and science in separate compartments of one’s brain, and to 
make no attempt to reconcile them, The third way, the way of intellectual 
dishonesty, is to a one of the two whole-heartedly and to add to it 


such elements from the other as cause no trouble, leaving the rest un- 
explored. A scientist might, for instance, accept the conception of a 
First Cause as the originator of the universe, and deceive himself into 
thinking that he had given due place to religion, whereas he had not 
accepted the validity of religious evidence. Or a religious man might 
pay lip-service to the scientific belief in cause and effect, and refuse 
to consider the theory of biological evolution on which all scientists are 
agreed. 

There is, however, a fourth way, which has been too little explored 
because of the far greater demands that it makes on our intellectual 
effort. This way is to recognise that religion and science are both God- 
given means of arriving at the truth. The justification for adopting 
this way is the belief that truth is one, and that there must be an ultimate 
system of truth, harmonious in itself, which comprises every clement of 
truth that exists. 
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Science is the result of the activities of our minds, and our minds are 
instruments given to us by God to understand the physical world in 
which we live. Religion has as its basis revelations of truth delivered 
to us by God, truths which our intellectual reasoning alone could not 
arrive at, Both kinds of truth, whichever way they come to us, are held 
by our minds, and, in so far as they are true, must eventually form 
»arts of the composite picture of the whole truth. The important words 
m that sentence are ‘in so far as they are true.’ Any unexplained dis- 
crepancy between different things which’ we believe to be true must 
drive us back to question the evidence on which we have accepted them. 
It is this difficult critical task that we must undertake, a task involving 
all the powers of intellect and moral feeling that we possess, if we are 
to be true philosophers. Whether we will undertake that task depends, 
not only on our intellectual ability, but on our moral integrity. 

This article does not propose to deal with the whole of this vast 
problem, but only with one small part of it. The unity of God is one of 
the most fundamental tenets of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and 
something like it has been approached by the philosophers of Greece 
and of Hinduism. Science, in its search for a system of universal law, 
aims at finding a unity in the apparently diverse universe. It therefore 
seems worth while to consider whether there is anything in common 
between the two different conceptions of unity. From what has already 
been said it will be clear that there is no question of science dictating to 
religion, or of religion dictating to science ; but, if both arise from the 
gift of God, it is not unreasonable to hope that the one may throw light, 
even if only by analogy, on the other. 

The search for unity of thought.—From the earliest times of human 
thought there been an effort to find a unity behind the diversity of 
experiences which enter our consciousness through the medium of our 

es and ears. The classification of objects under generic names was one 

the earliest stages of civilisation. Mental development must have 

me on side by side with the development of language. As soon as all 
Lestnmeed animals of a particularly Reochia type were called “* lions ’, 
and long animals without legs were called ‘ snakes’, man had made his 
first steps towards finding some order and arrangement in his world of 
diverse experiences, At the time when written history begins, say eight 
or ten thousand years ago, the world seemed still to be without any 
definite order or arrangement. The laws of cause and effect which are 
familiar to everyone to-day were mostly unknown. The world was 
supposed to be full of all sorts of invisible spirits, whose actions were 
quite unpredictable, and accounted for every occurrence of which the 
cause was not obvious. Even the most surprising things might happen 
in such a world. 2,800 years ago an Old Testament writer could believe 
that on one occasion the sun stood still in the sky, and 2,000 years ago 
Livy, a Roman historian of repute, thought it worth while recording 
what he had heard that ‘in that year a cow spake in Apuleia,’ It is 
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perhaps worth mentioning that in all probability the invention of agri- 
culture and of writing both took place at about the time when the histori- 
cal period began. For the practice of agriculture would lead to the dis- 
covery of some degree of uniformity in nature, and writing would greatly 

assist in the dissemination of such ideas. 

The most advanced races at the beginning of the historical period, 
the Greeks, Egyptians, Hindus and Chinese, had classified the actions of 
unseen spirits to a limited extent by attributing certain activities to a 
comparatively small number of great gods. Lesser spirits were not 
excluded, but their influence was not so important, It was a distinct 
clarification of thought to attribute the movements of the heavenly 
bodies to one great sky God, the gentler side of nature to a kindly god-, 
dess, and the rough violent catastrophes to a storm god hurling his 
thunderbolts. Yet polytheism could only be a passing stage of human 
thought, and could not long satisfy the desire of mankind for an intelli- 


gible universe. Greek polytheism continued amongst the uneducated 
classes till the spread of Christianity, but as a religion for intelligent 
eople it had been long dead. In the same way it may be said that 
indu polytheism has been untenable by intelligent people ever since 
the days of the philosophers who write the Upanishads. Since those days 
the Hindu philosophers have all tended towards monism, and the 
big pigments Hindus towards some form of theism. 


t is generally admitted that the Greek philosophers were some of 
the greatest men intellectually that the world has known, and that 
modern science owes a great debt to Aristotle for the principles; he 
laid down. It is certainly true that both Christianity and Islam owe 
much to Greek philosophers for their formulation. of doctrine. We are 
not therefore surprised to learn that it was philosophers who pointed 
out to the Greeks the absurdity of polytheism, and that they did so on 
intellectual rather than on theological grounds. No doubt we should 
agree that their powers of intellect were given them by God ; but they 
seem to have been unconscious of divine guidance in their researches, 
and never made any claim to be the recipients of revelation. The Greek 
rejection of polytheism rested on the belief of the philosophers that there 
was a harmony in the universe. To them it seemed impossible to conceive 
of an intelligible universe if it was controlled by a multitude of conflict- 
ing gods. There was, of course, what we should call a moral back- 
ground to this outlook, for the Greek philosophers, like the poets beforc 
them, were shocked at the characteristics of strife, jealousy and pugna- 
city being attributed to the gods, characteristics which would be re- 
ckoned as immoral if they were found in men. But, in the main, the 
search for harmonious unity in the universe was an intellectual pursuit. 

In view of the debt that modern science owes io Aristotle, it is not 
ane aing that one of the chief aims of modern science has also been to 
find a unity behind the apparent divergencies of the physical world. 
Thus the Greeks began a classification of substances under the four 
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heads of earth, air, fire and water ; while modern scientists, by more 
accurate researches, first classified all material substances as combina- 
tions of some ninety chemical elements, and in our own days have shown 
that those chemical elements are built up of identical ‘ particles’ of 
electricity. Similarly, in the animate world, the ancients recognised 
that all plants and animals could be classified in a definite ‘though 
large) number of species ; while modern biologists have discovered that 
all those species arose, in the course of many generations, from simple 
unicellular organisms which were the first living creatures to appear 
on earth. 

Thus, intellectual search for unity in the universe led the ancient 
Greek philosophers towards the conception of one all-ruling God as 
creator and supporter of the universe, or of one pervading Spirit which 
included the visible universe in his being ¢ and the same sort of intellec- 
tual search has led modern scientists to find in the universe a uniform 
rule of law, a common basis for all material substances, and a common 
origin for all living creatures. 

When we turn now to consider how the ancient Hebrews arrived at 
their conception of the unity of God, we find that intellectual considera- 
tions scarcely entered into their minds. The ancient Hebrews were not 
remarkable for powers of abstract thought, and have never been regarded 
as philosophers. Unlike the Greeks, they claimed that their belief in 
the unity of God came by revelation from God. All the same, it may be 
possible for us to gain some idea of how that revelation came. ‘The first 
we notice is that, whereas the Grecks thought that all the traditional 
gods were in reality one and the same, the Hebrew prophets declared 
that one only of the traditional gods was real and true, and the others 
were false and non-existent. Now this one god, whom they selected 
from the many that were previously recognised, was the god whom 
they called Jehovah. They held the belief that some centuries earliet 
this God Jehovah had entered into a contract or covenant with the 
Israelites; by which the Israelites pledged themselves to obey his com- 
mands, and he pledged himself to protect them. This idea of God mak- 
ing a promise and keeping it was peculiar to the Hebrews, and was not 
attributed, by them or by any of their contemporaries, to any other god 
The Israelite prophets repeatedly insisted on the faithfulness of Jehovah 
to his plighted word, and it is no exaggeration to say that this was the 
first time in history that people had attributed truth and faithfulness to 
god. Moreover, and this is an important point, the Israelite prophets, 
as practical teachers of morality, insisted that their hearers ought to be 
faithful in keeping their pledge to obey the commands of Jehovah. 
Now this is what we might call a religious or moral consideration, They, 
thought of a faithful community of the Israelites as the people of a faith- 
ful God. Here was a moral bond between the pcople and their God, 
and they could not believe that any other kind of God could have any 
validity for men, or could even exist. 


~ 
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This Hebrew conception of the sole deity of the one faithful and hols 
God was in due course handed on first to Christians and then to Muslims. 
Although both Christians and Muslims believe that a special revelation 
from God accompanied the inception of their two religions, it must be 
accepted as a historical fact that the Jewish belief in the unity of God 
was handed on in, direct succession from the Hebrew prophets to the 
Christians and to the people of Islam. 

It is true, of course, that in the development of their theologies, 
both Christians and Muslims made use of ideas handed down from the 
Greek philosophers ; but those ideas were rather illustrative of the 
revelation that they had received than formative of it. 

It may then be said that, both in Christianity and in Islam, two 
streams of thought about God converge, the one arising from the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old Testament, and the other from Greek philosophers. 
Probably the first monotheism in the world was that propounded by 
‘the Egyptian king Ikhnaton, but for some reason, possibly political, 
it set up no stream of thought and scarcely extended beyond his lifetime. 
Another early monotheism was that of Zoroaster, which made slow 
headway among the people of Iran, but, probably because of other 
unacceptable clements with which it came to be associated, had little 
eflect on the main streams of human thought. 

It was for geographical reasons that the ideas of Hindu philosophers 
did not extend beyond the bounds of India and contribute towards the 
common heritage of human thought. [It is probable that the belief in 
-the transmigration of souls, which appeared in Greece soon after the 
time when it was accepted in Hinduism, was of Indian origin ; and it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that Diogenes, with his antl Waniom howl 
and blanket, modelled his life on that of Hindu ascetics. But the great 
thoughts of the Hindu philosophers seem to have had no influence 
outside India, except in so far as they were carried abroad in a modified 
form in Buddhism. 

Yet in considering the human search for unity we cgnnot ignore 
the work of the Hindu philosophers, beginning with the writers of the 
Upanishads, and continuing up to the time of their greatest exponent, 
Sankaracharya. They began wica the por theism of the Vedic period, 
which in externals was very similar to the volytheism of the ancient 
Greeks. But there was a most significant diflerence between the two : 
there was nothing among the Greeks to corre spond to the hymns of the 
Rigveda. The praise of the ods, the attitvde of humble devotion to 
them, and the prayers for paraon, which the Rigveda contains, as well as 
the conception of ria, the mora, and cosmi: order of the universe, mark 
off the religion of early Hinduisi as far ai.d away the most * religious ’ 
of all the polytheistic religions of the world. This religious attitude has 

isted throughout the history o, Hinduisn, in all its many strange 
orms ; and even in those atheistic or agnostw developments which 
appeared in Buddhism and the Samkhya «vstem_ there was an attitude 
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towards the unseen world to which the name of * religion’ might be 
applied. This fact must be borne in mind when we try to understand 
Hindu philosophy. Extraneous elements entered into their thoughts. 
and it is the opinion of many that the belief in karma and samsara (re- 
incarnation, and the inheritance of the fruits of one’s works done in a 
previous life) was borrowed from non-Aryan sources. But it was Vedic 
religion which provided the real background, and it is not by chance 
that the Vedas were regarded as sacred and inspired scriptures. The 
Hindu philosophers were not intellectual giants like the Greeks. If 
they had had a sceptical Socrates to probe the basis of their intellectual 
beliefs, they would have realised that the belief in rebirth was an un- 
proved dogma, supported neither by reason nor by revelation, but 
taken over by mere tradition from some animistic source. ’ 
The great philosophical principle to which they attained was the 
unity and identity of the soul of man, aiman, with the soul of the universe, 
brahman. Looked at as pure philosophy, this doctrine appears to be one 
of the boldest flights of human imagination. It declares the absolute 
identity, here and now, of all that constitutes humanity with all that 
can be called divine. In the developed form of the philosophy, as 
- expounded by Sankara, nothing else exists except this One. The obvious 
difficulty of including in One the great diversity of objects to which ou 
senses bear witness, was met by him by the denial of the reality of material] 
things, saying that they were nothing more than phantasms created by 
the magical power (maya) of the brahman. Western scholars have been 
reteked by Hindus for translating maya as * delusion.’ The Hindu 
interpretation of it as ‘ magical power’ is thoroughly in accord with the 
ideas of the Rigveda ; but from the intellectual point of view, the intro- 
duction of divine magic is much more unsatisfactory than admission of 
human delusion. In fact, the intellectual difficulty of the system is 
so great that one is strongly tempted to suspect that the bold doctrine 
of the identity of the aéman and the brahman arose on grounds of religious 
experience, and not through intellectual reasoning. It is a well-known 
experience of mystics to feel at times such nearness to God that the mystic 
believes himself to be in union with God. Examples could easily be 
iven from the writings of Hindu bhaktas as well as from those of Muslim 
Sufis and Christian mystics. It seems therefore very probable that some 
Hindu mystics, of the period of the Upanishads, felt so certain of their 
union with the object of their worship that they declared, not that they 
had attained union with God, but that they had come to know of their 
unity with God as a condition which had always been a fact although 
unrecognised. One can imagine philosophers, contemporary with such 
mystics, seizing on this new idea with avidity ; for, as we have already 
said, the intellectual search of man has always been for unity in face of 
apparent diversity. It must have seemed to the Hindu philosophers 
that they had reached the final goal of knowledge, for there could be 
no more complete unity than the One which embraced all existence in 
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its being. They therefore called it jnana-yoga, the way of knowledge, 

though we may suspect that in origin it was really much more like 

what was later known as bhakti-yoga, the way of devotion. 

So far in our discussion we have become aware of three ways in 
which man has sought for unity. As rough approximations we can 
describe these three ways as the intellectual approach of the Greeks, 
the religious or moral approach of jews, Christians and Muslims, and 
the mystic approach of the Hindus. Before proceeding to discuss these 
in greater detail, we shall now turn to the conception of unity towards 
which modern science seems to point, 

The search for unity in the created world.--When Newton linked up the 
falling of an apple to the ground with the revolution of the moon round 
the earth as following the same physical law of gravity, he made one of 
the first great steps towards the discovery of a uniform system of law in 
the physical universe. Physiés was the department of science where the 
regularity of behaviour, which we speak of as natural laws, was most 
readily observable, chiefly because irrelevant conditions could be most 
easily excluded from physical experiments, Everyone knows of the laws 
relating to the volume, pressure and temperature of gases, and the 
impetus their discovery gave to further advances in physics and chemis- 
iry. In chemistry the first step towards unification of material substances 
came when the atoms of the various elements, arranged im a table in the 
order of their atomic weights, were found to be grouped according to 
their chemical properties. In itself this strange discovery did not bring 
any nearer the possibility of transmuting one element into another than 
had been done by the futile attempts of the old alchemists to get rich 
quickly by turning base metals into gold. But it did prepare men’s 
minds to look for a relationship between the elements, with the possibi- 
lity that they might have originated from a substance common to them 
all. It thus came as less of a shock to us, at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, to learn that all the elements of matter were nothing but a 
variety of patterns of electricakenergy. A unity was then first discovered 
as underlying civersity of matter. 

The scientific study of living creatures, plants and animals, had to 
await first discoveries of physics and chemistry. The diversity of living 
creatures, which had remained distinct, as far as human memory could 
record, seemed far less likely ever to be resolved. When geology revealed 
that plants and animals of earlier ages were diflerent from those we 
know to-day, it seemed as if the diversity was even greater than had 
previously been supposed. Indeed, instead of thinking of our present 
number of distinct species having been created at the beginning of things 
by the Almighty, it seemed at first as if there must have been a series of 
successive creations and destructions of the whole creation of living 
beings. The unity of living creatures seemed further off than ever. 
When, at length, the underlying unity of the diverse species of plants 
and animals was laid bare by the observations and theories of Darwin 
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and his successors, it was a kind of unity utterly unlike the underlying 
unity of chemical substances. 

To see the difference consider the analogy of the construction of 
edifices from a number of identical bricks. From bricks of the same 
kind it is possible to build either a cow-shed or a mosque, two buildings 
which are completely different in size, in beauty and in use. Now it is in 
some such way as that, that we now know that it is (at least theoretically) 
passible from the same initial particles of electrical energy to build up 
every chemical substance, from the common salt we eat to the dyes 
with which our clothes are coloured. This analogy is not true of living 
creatures. There are no elemental constituents which could be brought 
together and compounded so as to make a tree, an animal, or a man. 
There is a unity about all living creatures, a unity of origin, but not a 
unity of being compounded of identical clements. As far as we know at 
present, lile once, long ago, appeared on the earth, and since that time 
has been transmitted in growmg and developing organisms until at the 
present day trees, animals, and men are some of the varied forms into 
which the spark of life of long ago has developed. The body of a horse 
consists Of an innumerable number of living cells. These are of different 
kinds, serving different functions, as for mstance the cells that constitute 
the skin, the muscles, the nerves and the corpuscles of the blood. In 
essentials every one of these cells is like the one cell that forms the whole 
body of one of the lowliest of existing animals, the protozoon. We have 
litthe doubt that countless millions of years ago there lived something 
like a protozoon which was the ancestor of the horse today. Yet a horse 
is not made, and could not concievably be made, by building up a 
number of protozoon cells. The unity of the plant and animal world is 
different from anything analogous in the world of non-living matter. 
It is a unity of common origin and common life. 

Thus we are introduced by science to two different kinds of unity, 
one proper to the physical world, and the other preper to the world of 
living creatures, Let us now proceed to discuss what we mean by the 
word ‘one.’ As far as I know, there is no mathematical definition of 
the word * one.” We know what we mean by ‘ one’ in relation to other 
numbers : it is different from ‘ two’ or ‘ three’; it is the half of two ; 
it is the only numeral which remains the same when multiplied by itself. 
It appears only to have any real meaning when it is attached to an 
object or a measure, as when we say ‘ one inch’, ‘ one day’, ‘ one rupee’ 
or ‘one apple’. But as soon as we begin to apply the word to objects we 
see that we are using it in different senses. Compare, for instance, a 
lump of coal with a cat. You chip a piece off a lump of coal, and what 
remains in your hand is still one lump of coal. On the other hand, 
if you divide a cat into two parts it is not two cats, and neither of the 
two portions is a cat. There is obviously a kind of unity about a cat 
that there is not in a lump of coal. Or take the familiar example of a 
banyan tree (Ficus bengalensis). This is a tree which extends by dropping 
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roots from high above the ground to form supporting pillars, and, if 

undisturbed, can in this way cover an enormous area like a miniature 

forest. It is almost meaningless in this case to ask whether we are dealing 

with one plant or with many. 

When we come to deal with the animal world, we find to our 
astonishment that the higher we go in the line of development the more 
true it becomes to speak of the animal as one, The lowest form of animal 
known to us, the protozoon, is a creature so small that it can only be 
seen under a microscope. It consists of a single cell, which reproduces 
itself by dividing into two equal parts. Each of these parts grows until it 
reaches its full size ; then it too in turn divides and produces two pro- 
tozoa. In the mathematical sense a protozoon is certainly one animal 
A little higher in the seale of life we come across a group of the Protozoa 
which form so-called * colonies.” A colony is made up of a number of 
minute zooids, each of which appears to be like a solitary protozoon. 
These zooids are united together by connexions of protoplasm to form 
a single living being. The zooids may be all alike, or some may be 
specialised to produce new colonies. There is certainly more unity in 
such a colony than in a lump of coal, but we might almost as easily speak 
of cach zooid as an individual, and the colony as a multitude of zooids 
living together. Rather higher in the scale of life than the Protozoa is a 
group of marine animals called Porifera or sponges, These vary in 
complexity, some of the more complex species being the creatures which 
provide us with bath sponges. Whether simple or complicated, the sponge 
consists of vessels pierced by small pores. Through these pores the sea 
water, carrying food particles, is sucked in ; and there is one large open- 
ing through which the water and waste products are expelled. The 
movement of water through the sponge is caused by minute whips which 
are attached to the cells which line the tubes. Thus the nutrition and 
life of the whole sponge is dependent on the movement of the whips of 
the specialised cells, which thus act for the benefit of the whole animal. 
Apart from the whips, all the cells are alike. There is no nervous system 
io control the movements of the whips, which waggle independently. 
Yet, however much we may be inclined to think of the cells as separate 
creatures, there is here what we might call the first approach towards 
a single complicated creature. 

When we ave the sponges for animals higher in the scale, we find 
an apparatus for co-ordinating the activities of all the cells. First this 
apparatus is a fine network of nerves, and then, as we go higher still, 
we find a centre of the nervous system, the beginning of a brain, acting 
like a telephone exchange. In every living creature it is proper to regard 
each cell as living, and indeed under certain circumstances a living cell 
can be separated from the body, and can continue to live, either apart 
from a body, or as part of a different body. The latter case is familiar in 
the modern surgeon’s art of blood transfusion from one persou to another, 
or of grafting skin from one person to another. Yet, though cach cell of 
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the body may be properly regarded as alive, its full activity is only seen 
when it is living as part of a body, and the body has an individuality of 
its own. With the development of the nervous system, there develops 
a greater unity of the body. One can never cease to marvel at the co- 
operation of many parts of the body which brings about the healing of a 
wound and the restoration of the damaged part. In our own case it is 
perhaps the most remarkable, for, though we are quite unconscious of 
the busy activity of many co-operating cells, their co-ordinated actions 
bear all the signs of being directed by an intelligent director of operations, 
Attention has been drawn to this fact by great surgeons as a result of 
their study of the human body, even by men who are not influenced by 
religion and are by no means convinced of the existence of the human 
soul, It is recognised that the human body displays a far greater unity 
than any of the lower animals. For instance, the shock resulting from 
the accidental loss of a leg is apparently very slight in the case of an 
insect, while in the case of a man it is very great ; again, the co-ordina- 
tion of the muscles of the fingers in delicate craftsmanship, or of the 
various muscles involved in speech, is far beyond anything observable 
in lower animals, and indeed has to be slowly developed in childhood. 
In contemplating the unity of the human body we have passed fa 
beyond the sense in which we use the numeral ‘ one’ in mathematics, 
or the sense in which we speak of one lump of coal. 

Another illustration of the difference between unity and diversity 
may be taken from the relation between individual creatures. We all 
know the picture of the natural world as popularised, perhaps not so 
mueh by Darwin himself as by his immediate followers. We were given 
to understand that the whole of nature was a scene of bloody struggle 
for existence, every species of plant or animal struggling against other 
species, and every individual struggling against other of the same species, 
‘for food and room to live. It was a dismal and appalling picture, only 
comparable to the strife between the gods which characterised the 
spiritual world as pictured by the polytheists of the days of ignorance. 
But Darwin realised to some extent, and modern biologists have realised 
much more, that even in the plant and animal kingdoms, side by side 
with their internecine struggle, there are examples of co-operation and 
mutual assistance. The well-known organised communities of ants 
and bees are by no means the best examples, for in them there is always 
a class of individuals who work for the good of the community like 
slaves without receiving the full benefits of the community life, Far 
more instructive is the co-operation of algae and fungi in the creatures 
called lichens, which can only live on the flat surface of a hot dry rock by 
the mutual help of the fungus that can preserve the moisture and the 
green alga which can. absorb carbon di-oxide from the air. Many sech 
examples of unconscious co-operation between two different plants, or 

~~ between two different animals, or between an animal and a plant, are 
familiar to modern biologists, On the widest scale there is a remarkable 
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co-operation between the whole of the plant world and the whole of the 
animal world ; for all animals live by breathing in oxygen and breathing 
out carbon di-oxide, while green plants absorb carbon di-oxide from the 
air and breathe out oxygen. It is only by the co-operation of both that 
the necessary proportion of carbon di-oxide in the air is kept constant. 

When we come to mankind, it is obvious that the struggle for existence 
still continues, the disharmony being evidenced by the ever growing 
intensity and destructiveness of warfare. And yet it is clear to all that 
human co-operation has been, and is increasingly, the condition for 
the growth of civilisation. What is more remarkable is that, while co- 
operation amongst the lower creatures is quite unconscious, mankind 
develops as he consciously adopts and develops the rules of social co- 
operation which we know as the laws of morality. Humanity is cons- 
ciously striving after the attainment of unity of common life. Not only 
so, but ever since the dim dawn of the religious consciousness, man has 
been striving to realise a unity of life, not only with his human fellows 
but with whatever god or gods he believed in. 

Ii must eventually be realised that the determined striving of man 
for unity and harmony between men and nations, and with the eternal 
God, has some relationship with the intellectual search for the under- 
lving unity of the universe, and with the belief in the unity of God which 
has been the subject of divine revelation and of the religious quest. 

But before proceeding with the next stage of our argument, we 
must attempt to meet an objection that will naturally occur to many. 
Is it possible, they would ask, when we are dealing with such diverse 
subjects as spirit and matter, as God and the created world, to make 
use of any comparison between them, or draw conclusions as to the 
one by analogy from the other ? Analogy ol may rightly be 


drawn from one human thing to another in framing rules of law, but is 11 
at all permissible when we are passing in thought from the purely human 
realm to the realm beyond ? The answer is that, constituted as we ar 
with five senses for appreciating the material world, we cannot do other- 
wise. The whole of language is based on our material experiences. It is 
difficult for us even to think at all deeply without the use of language ; 
and when we have feelings that are * too deep for words > we cannot do 
more than convey a vague impression of them to others. The most 
abstract form of thought is doubtless mathematics, and we may be 
fairly well assured that twice two will still be four in heaven as on earth 
Our confidence in mathematics has undoubtedly been shaken in ou 
generation when we are told that in this real universe the three angles ol 
a triangle always add up to something more than two right angles, Yet 
we shall continue to use the old geometry, and we can still believe that 
the statement that the angles of a triangle sum up to two right angles is 
true as far as it goes, although it may not be the full and absolute truth. 
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A number of scientists have lately been writing books with titles like 
‘ The limitations of Science.’ It is a healthy sign, which we welcome. 
But we shall continue to use science, even though we are aware of its 
limitations. Here are some examples of the limitations of mathematics 
that may not have occurred to everyone. The more love | give to others, 
the more love I have in my heart. Obviously the mathematica! rule of 
substraction does not hold good of love. The man who tries to increase 
his spiritual wealth by receiving admiration and love from others, and 
gives nothing in return, becomes spiritually poorer. Again, the mathe- 
matical law of addition does not apply absolutely in the realm of spirit. 
In time of war or other national emergency the whole nation is stirred 
by a common patriotism. It is one patriotism, and yet it is also a million 
separate patriotisms in the hearts of a million people. 

Yet, in spite of its limitations, we are bound to use our human ex- 
periences and the language that is based on them, to conceive the things 
of eternity. Fortunately for us, even in our earthly life, we have some 
experiences that pass beyond the realm of matter, including the love of a 
mother for her child, the self-sacrifice of a man who risks his life for the 
sake of another, and the mass enthusiasm of crowds. When mystics have 
experienced the love of God, and the sense of union with him, they have 
found it possible to convey something of what they have experienced 
by the use of human language. Some of their analogies have been apt, 
as when they have compared it with the love of a mother for her child. 
for human love has some element of the eternal about it. Others, less 
happy in their choice of metaphors, have compared the joy of mystic 
exaltation with the pleasure of wine-drinking, and their words have 
been capable of gross misunderstanding. The fact that we are able to 
conceive of God at all should be sufficient to assure us that there is 
something in our nature which is able to imagine an existence which is 
so different from any earthly existence, and a life that is so much beyond 
that of any living being that we know on earth. These considerations 
should both encourage us in our search for God, and at the same time 
lead us to pursue our enquiry in humility. 

The Unity of God.—Greek philosophy, Hindu philosophy, and Islam, 
each began in a country where polytheism was the current religion. 
In details the polytheisms of Greece, India and Arabia were different ; 
but in all essentials they were much the same. Looking back at this 
distance of time we can see that in each case the new teaching was 
revolutionary, and ushered in a new era for the people of the land. 
Yet, as far as I know, none of the contemporary Greeks or Hindus spoke 
of the period before their teaching as ‘ the days of ignorance.’ It was 
Islam alone which began with a challenge to every man in the land to 


accept the new faith, and to confess da! Nye y dot aa! JI ly 
‘There is no god but God ; Muhammad is the Apostle of God.’ The 
vehemence with which Muslims from the beginning until now have 
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denounced (3,2), polytheism, as the worst of sins, and the demand 


that every Arab should accept the unity of God, has astonished out 
siders. It has often appeared to non-Muslims that men were being 
called upon to accept on pain of death an intellectual dogma. This is a 
complete misunderstanding of what occurred. Islam was not offering 
a new philosophy, but was introducing a new order of things into Arabia. 
For many centuries life in Arabia had been chaotic and disunited with 
its belief in a multiplicity of gods and spirits. The Muslim confession of 
faith was not an intellectual assent, but a pledge of allegiance. Alle- 
giance to the one God, the God whom Muhammad preached, was the 
sign of the new order which brought unity and a common purpose to 
the people of Arabia. 

The question that really needs an answer is not why Islamic preach- 
ing rang out with such an insistent note, but why the new thought of 
Greece and India was not proclaimed to all and sundry with a like 
vehemence. The Greek and Hindu philosophers were content to leay« 
the common people to their old stupid polytheism, and it did not seem 
to trouble them that their new ideas were restricted to a narrow circle 
of people like themselves. The Hindus would not even allow the Vedas 
to be read except by members of the twice-born castes ; and in the 
early days the Upanishads were not written and were only communicated 
verbally to initiates, The Greek philosophers were intellectuals, and 
their new doctrine was a religion for philosophers. Uhe Hindu philoso 
phers were mystics, or philosophers building upon mystic foundations. 
Their new doctrine was for mystics and philosophers. The Qur'an, 
on the other hand, was addressed to ‘ men’ from the * Lord of men, 
with no distinction of intellectual or other talents. The call was for 
every man to obey his Lord. We hear much more in the Qur'an about 
the unity of God than about the unity of mankind, but the latter idea is 
implicit in the urgency of the call that every man should repent and 
join the ranks of those who submitted themselves to God. 

I have spoken above of Islam being in the stream of religious thought 
that flowed in Judaism and Christianity, The same imperious challeng: 
to worship the Lord alone, as one who will not tolerate the worship ot 
false idols, appeared many centuries carlier in the second of the Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament in the startling words, * Vor 1, 
the Lord thy God, am a jealous God.’ St. Paul, in his Epistles, and in 
the speeches of his recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, called upon his 
hearers to turn from dead idols to the living God. It is true that at 
umes the intolerance of both Christians and Muslims has taken forms of 
brutal persecution of which we are now ashamed ; but there is a sense in 
which intolerance of error must be a mark of the preacher of truth. 
Just as every scientist is seeking to find a unity of law and order in the 
universe, so every man of religion must seek a unity in the all-ruling 
God, and a unity of common atante to him in the human race. 
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One of the marks of unity that we have seen in the lower creation is 
the organic unity that holds together every part of an animal in harmo- 
nious co-operation. We have also seen that in this sense the human body, 
in which the parts are joined together by the nervous system, and con- 
trolled by the nerve centre of the brain, is a nearer approach to a unity 
than is found in lower animals. We have also seen that in human social 
life thé principle of co-operation plays a greater part than in the societies 
of plants and animals. In tribal life this co-operation of the members 
of a tribe is bound up with allegiance to the tribal chieftain and to the 
tribal God, and with obedience to the moral laws observed within the 
tribe. The further development of co-operation among men, to which 
all thoughtful and peace-loving men are looking forward, must be 
bound up with allegiance to the one God and obedience to his moral 
law. 

It is here that we see the weakness of the tolerance of Hinduism. 
As we have already said, it was a bold leap of imagination when Hindu 

hilosophers identified the human soul with the divine. But there can 
be no unity between men and God where there is no obedience to divine 
law. In making their tremendous leap they overlooked the fact of sin, 
which is the rebellion of men who refuse to submit to God. There can 
be no unity in God if rebel men are included within his unity, and there 
cannot even be a harmonious unity between men unless they are co- 
operating harmoniously in accordance with the moral law of their being. 
Panthieism, cu gl aee ), as this idea of including all creation within 
the being of God is called, is a fictitious unity. Pantheism, appearing 
thus openly in Hinduism, is a tendency which is apt to appear whereve: 
man’s intellect dominates his moral sense, It has cropped up even 
amongst Muslims and Christians, and is a danger to religion and morals 
against which we must be on our guard. I[t is only fair to Hinduism to 
remember that the religious-minded Hindus have tended towards 
theism, and that in some forms of their devotion to God (bhakti) the 
moral side has been stressed. It is probably due to the prevailing philoso- 
phic monism that even their theism has had a pantheistic tinge, and has 
never attained to a true monotheism. 

The saleguard against the insidious danger of pantheism lies in the 
recognition that God is transcendent above his creatures. This thought 
was always present in the minds of the Old Testament prophets, and is 
evident to any reader of the Old Testament. We constantly find i 
sions of God’s greatness and supremacy. He is called the Most High 
God. Before him all the inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers, 
and the so-cailed gods of the heathen are nothingness and vanity. 
Christianity was no less insistent on this fact. The Lord’s Prayer, though 
addressing God by the affectionate name of Father, was careful to add 
the words *‘ who art in heaven’ to assert His transcendent greatness. 
It is hardly necessary to quote the Qu’ran in support of the transcendence 
of God, which is asserted on almost every page. 
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The Old Testament prophets thought of God as transcendent above 
men, not only in power, but in holiness. These two atiributes come 
together in a beautiful description of God as ‘ the high and lofty one 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is holy,’ an expression that finds 
an echo in the familiar Yt 5 3’ 4 * God, who is exalted and 
hallowed, or ‘God, may he be exalted and hallowed.’ Man in the 
Old Testament is not devoid either of power or of holiness, but his power 
is mingled with weakness, and his holiness with sin ; whereas God is 
altogether powerful and altogether holy. When the Old Testament 
speaks of man bemg made in the image of God, it refers to that potentia- 
lity for holiness with which man, alone of all the creatures, has been 
endowed. But everywhere in the Old Testament it is made clear that 
man’s ever present sin erects a barrier between himself and God. The 
orthodox Islam of the scholastic theologians seems to have oversiated 
the gap that separates man from God by declaring that no created thing 
has a characteristic similar to that of God, forgetting the grain of holiness 
that is to be found in man, small though it may be. This overstatement 
served to preserve the greatness of God from the degradation of him to 
the level of sinful creatures which invariably accompanies both poly- 
theism and pantheism. As an overstatement it was balanced by the 
beliets of the Sulis, who knew in their experience the possibility of close 
approach to God, 

lt is a pity that Muslims throughout the ages have failed to recognise 
that Christianity is as strongly monotheistic as Judaism and Islam. 
The fault no doubt lay to a great extent with the Asiatic exponents of 
Christian doctrine in the early days of Islam. They were using Syriac 
translations of Greek technical terms, and were probably unable to 
explain them properly to people who had not been brought up in the 
Christian tradition. This is obviously not the place to give a full exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine, but | trust that Muslim readers will take it 
from me that no Christian writer of any standing, from the earliest 
days until now, has believed or taught that there was more than one 
God. 

What the Christians of the early Christian centuries were attempting 
to do was to find a way of reconciling the two conceptions of God as 
transcendent above men, and immaner’ in the hearts of men. [slam 
acknowledges both these truths, the first im its scholastic theology, the 
second as the experience of Sufis, but has never provided a theory by 
which the two could be reconciled. The new spiritual experiences which 
came to the first generation of Christians as a result of their contact with 
Jesus Christ forced them to reconsider their theological position. Being 
Jews they held firmly to the idea of God as transcendent, and particul- 
arly as transcendent in holiness. They were convinced that no human 
being could be free from sin or be perfect in holiness. But when they 
came to know Jesus, they saw in him a holiness such as they had never 
imagined. Shortly after his death on the cross, they saw him alive again ; 
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and recognised in this amazing fact an example of power such as was 
unknown amongst men. A few weeks later they had another extraordi- 
nary experience in which a new power suddenly came upon them, 
changing them from cowards to brave men, and changing their manner 
of life into one of willing self-sacrifice for the sake of others. Using Old 
Testament language, they called this life-changing power ‘ holy spirit.’ 
Whatever we, at this distance of time, may think of these things, that is 
what they believed they had experienced. What were they to do about 
it ? If they had regarded the power and holiness of Jesus Christ, and the 
life-giving and holiness-engendering power of the * holy spirit’ as being 
the power and holiness of beings created by God, the transcendence of 
God in power and holiness would have been in danger. The only way 
of saving God's unique transcendence was to link these new experiences 
with God himself. This they did by saying that in Jesus there dwelt 
the uncreated word of God, God in revelation ; and that the * holy 
spirit’ was God himself immanent in man. That these ideas were not 
altogether extravagant is shown by the fact that orthodox Muslims, 
in another connexion, have believed that the word of God, a! 


was uncreated, and by the fact that Sufis have believed that God could 
be known in the heart of man. What was original in the thought of 
those first Christians was their bold step of maintaining the unique 
transcendence of God by declaring that the word and the spirit were 
none other than the one and only God. They maintained the uniqueness 
of God by thus asserting that there was none perfectly holy and perfectly 
powerful except God himself. 

We have now described as succinctly as possible the ideas in various 
religions about the unity of God, One of the principles that should 
guide any believer in God who engages in the comparative study of 
religions, is that there is sure to be some truth in every religion. It is 
reasonable to expect that God would wish his creatures to know the 
truth, and unreasonable to suppose that he would leave a whole country 
or nation in unrelieved darkness. On the other hand, the belief that all 
religions are the same, and all seek the same end, is palpably false. I 
has therefore always seemed to me that the comparative study of religion 
should be made with sympathy and humility on the one hand, and with 
a keen sense of moral judgment on the other to discern the true and the 
false, or the more true and the less true. I cannot accept the idea that 
the only scientific attitude is a purely objective study of religions with no 
consideration of their truth. You might as well expect a doctor to study 
the chemical composition of drugs and to ignore their healing or poison- 
ous qualities. 

In the various religions we have surveyed, and in the work of 
scientists, we seem to see converging lines of thought pointing towards 
unity. They point towards the perfect and eternal unity of God. They 
also point towards a unity of the human race which is vet to be realised. 
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The hindrance to the present unity of the human race within itself, 
as also the hindrance of human fellowship with God, is sin. Sin is the 
opposite of holiness ; but when we speak of a holy or a good man we do 
not merely make the negative statement that he is not a sinner, not a 
rebel against God. Rather, we are making a positive assertion, that he 
possesses something of the quality that tends towards co-operation and 
harmony amongst men, and also fits a man for approach to God. 

Mystics of all religions have sought to approach God, and some have 
believed that they have attained intimate touch with him. Such fellow- 
ship can only come about when man has become obedient to laws 
imposed by God ; and if that fellowship is anything like the union that 
mystics have believed it must mean that they have become subject to 
the laws of harmony which belong to God himself. 

Among the Greeks, Plato set the goodness of God, or of the gods, 
at the centre of his universe. Judaism, Christianity and Islam are at 
one in asserting the holiness of God. The transcendence and the holiness 
of God are expressed together in the phrase ~-» J a! . In the 
lower creation, as we have seen, unity depends upon harmonious co- 
operation. Now we have seen that holiness is the quality that pro- 
motes unity amongst men. Is it straining analogy too far to suggest 
that the unity of God is a unity of holiness ? May we not say that in the 
conception of his transcendent holiness we have the first glimpse of an 
understanding of what his unity means ? 


Over against the eternal unity of holiness, which is God himself, 
there is a unity of his creation in the making. As stated earlier in this 
essay, biologists have discovered in the world of plants and animals ‘ a 
unity of common origin and common life.’ I would venture to suggest 
that this same expression might be applied 7 analogy to the future 

S 


unity of mankind towards which God’s eternal plan is tending, sceing 
that we all owe our origin to God, and are all partakers of the life which 
proceeds from him. The more we can convince the world that there is 
one God who is the creator and sustainer of all mankind, the source of 
all human power and holiness, the nearer can we bring the nations to a 
realisation of their essential unity, a unity that has its basis in our com- 
mon origin from God and our common life sustained by him. 


LAURENCE E. Browne 





DESIRE UNDER THE PALM AND THE FIG-TREE 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ISLAM AND BUDDHISM 


and quite amply told in terms of the very human factor of Desire. 
This article or essay will undertake to indicate what might be 
included within the scope of this human quality and what Desire’s 
role has been within these two great religions, and to what extent they 
have been transformed under the stress of it. These two religions were 
centuries apart and widely separated geographically in their origins. 
Nevertheless, some common ground might be found between them 
with reference to man and human destiny. Both faiths have been exalted 
through Desire, becoming morally more valuable and effective by the 
simple process of becoming in reality more human. We do not mean 
that there has been cross-fertilization of the fig tree and the palm, even 
though there has been some contact of the two, but that both have ex- 
perienced through desire some significant transformation. Regardless 
of time and place, the flowering of Islamic desire in Sufism and of Bud- 
dhist desire in Bhakti (under the influence of Vaishnava Hinduism) 
holds much of interest to the student of comparative religion. Northern 
India of around 1000-1500 A.D. provides the setting of this transfor- 
mation. And, incidentally, the Sikh religion of the True Name (Sat Nam) 
might be cited as some evidence of this, even though Buddhism had 
long since spread in its transformed character (Mahayana) farther 
eastward. It is the writer’s theory that great religions cain be rece uciled, 
despite diversity, through the common elements which the passage of 
time and the call of the human eventually disclose. There is something 
spiritually compelling in the exercise of man’s desire. He will be satisfied. 
either deci nor diversity of tongues can thwart him finally. And he 
seeks eventually what is more than human, however human may be 
the means of his accomplishment. 

What now of our present theme ? It must answer many questions, 
for example. What can the Buddhist mean if he proposes to eradicate de- 
sire by desire, or if he reminds us that the Buddha sought to ban desire ? 
Certainly the modern Buddhist cannot ignore the presence of desire in 


Ci story of the Muslim and the Buddhist religions might be vividly 
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the Buddhist Order. And the Muslim, however great his emphasis on 

Allah, cannot escape accounting for desire in Islam as a major means 

to moral and religious good, even though he may wonder if Allah him- 

self desires anything, Allah being in himself complete. 

What in general does the term Desire mean ? Perhaps it may not 
be defined exactly, partaking as it does of times and circumstances, 
of persons and of places. * Every man has desire, such as it is,” Shakes- 
peare has Hamlet say ; it may be good, it may be bad, and in this circum- 
stance there is much confusion. It, at least, is human, we all know, and 
it may also be. divine, if it be attributed to God. Dr. Johnson has suggest- 
ed that ** some desire is necessary to keep life in motion, Others have 
objected to desire because it keeps life in motion—their aim, perhaps, 
has been cessation, the end of life. Some have seen in desire life’s greatest 
contradiction, life’s negation, or at least the source of all life’s woes. 
Hariri in his tenth Magama puts into the mouth of the entertaining but 
disreputable rascal Abu Zaid these lines, 

Fabala wl-fata ’t-tibu hawa ‘n-nafsi, 
Wa badhru *l-hawa tumuhu °!-’ aini, 
which might be rendered, 
Man’s trouble comes of following the soul’s desire, 
And the seed of desire is the eye’s fond gaze. 
And Shams-i-Tabriz has these lines in his Diwan, 
** Desire (hawa) of the soul is a bridle and men are like camels ; 
But there are no bridles except for senseless camels,” 
~a somewhat cryptic observation, but one that means, perhaps, that men 
of sense get on without desire ? 

It is our contention that men of sense recognize an inseparable con- 
nection between nature and desire and deem desires of various sorts the 
very “ pulse of the soul.’’ One desire may indicate health of the soul, 
another, the soul’s disease, according as high aspiration is indicated, or 
degrading lust. Without its object, to be sure, desire may be quite 
neutral ; or questionable desire might sometimes take on its object's 
moral nature. The Christian apostle Paul seems to have made jealousy 
once moral by making “ the best gifts” its objective : “‘ Be earnestly 
jealous (dzeloute—-| Corinthians 12 : 31). We might say, “ Covet the 
best gifis”’ and make coveting a virtue. Desire, we might observe, 
takes on the colour of what may be desired. Desire is hardly susceptible of 
definition apart from its objective, and the object may itself take on the 
colour of its context. There is a wide range of terms in any tongue with 
which to match desire, running from lust, craving, covetousness on 
through wishing and longing-for to high aspiration,—-that which is 
longed for with or without reason, a craving for an available, sensuous 
or sensual object, or a longing for what is not to be attained. ‘The Arabic 
tongue has such a range: hawa, ’ishq, shaog, wudd, hubb, irada. Hindi has 
kama, trishna, tanha, chhand and ichchha, with their many shades of meaning, 
with their possible and actually frequent association with the moralizing 
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elements of will and reason—to cite only chetana, buddhi and ‘agl, toi 
example. Muslims and Buddhists have struggled with such terms, 
have considered whether to accept or to reject desire ; if accepting it, to 
give it moral value, if rejecting it, to find some other means to good 
or, if accepting it, to discover ways of discipline to make it useful, useful 
toward religion’s higher ends, or at least toward moral good. 

In a psychological sense desire lies somewhere between instinct and 
volition, is a conscious form of activity, an emotional activity neither al- 
together impersonal nor disinterested. Doubtless, the atheistic Buddha 
and any theistic Muslim, for example, al-Kindi or Ibn Sina, would 
agree to this. Whether from the psychological or the religious point of 
view, it is the ethics of desire on which difference of opinion has been 
grounded. An idealization or a rationalization —-or both—has qualified 
desire as a norm of value when not merely what is pleasurable is its 
objective, and when it exercises the mental qualities of cognition and 
conation. These idealists have insisted that an actual desire cannot be a 
standard or an index of true value, but only when desire has reason 
(beyond pain and pleasure, let us say) can it be a norm. The Buddha 
himself was realistic and seems never to have associated desire and 
cognition (his word was buddhi), except in antithesis. He might be 
classed with those (including the modern Kant) who have held desire 
to be the enemy of virtue because of its interested concern, because of its 
essential selfishness. Muslims, on the other hand, have accepted, and 
have found ways to discipline, desire. 

Desire in terms of kama and lanha was to the Buddha essentially im- 
moral. As fanha it has constituted in his analysis of the problem of release 
the second of the four great “ truths,” namely, that Desire is the cause 
and occasion of the sorrow and the change which beset men in their 
worldly situation. This “truth” became the central element in his 
analysis of Life. Tanha is the cohesive factor in the structure which he 
would demolish. We would not intimate that the Buddha indulged 
much in abstraction, and yet we might suppose that his opposition to 
desire sprang from the general ground he sought to occupy : he opposed 
the current concept of the Soul (the Hindu a/man) and any theory of 
the Absolute and God. In the Hindu system desire was essentially and 
emphatically psychological, theological, metaphysical. It had been 
exalted to the role of Supreme God and Creator, even when not conceiv- 
ed as “ born the first.” It was assigned the part, however, of the first 
movement arising in the One whence creation. The Hindu had the 
myth of the Lord of Creatures, Prajapati, who through desire (his kama) 
became creation. The Buddha had his own cosmogony, refused to link 
desire and diety, (he did not, of course, believe in diety), but would 
se gong it only in the life of man. By contrast with both the Hindu | 
and the Buddhist ways, the Muslims have taken care to guard their 
Allah from desire, as if they had a God who needed anything for himself, 
or whose plan lacked any means toward man’s salvation ! Even when 
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cosmogony came to be included in Islam and desire was given place 
within it as an agent of creation, it was desire once removed from Allah 
somehow—-for He is perfect, as the masses indicate in their ejaculation, 
‘* Extolled be the perfection of Allah.”’ Nor is desire, by whatever design- 
ation, or in the sense of One desirous, among the nine-and-ninety “ ex- 
cellent names ”’ of the Creator who is the One beside whom there is no 

other. 

Even as desire’s connection with Allah was distasteful to the Muslim, 
so also desire’s connection with a human soul or person was distasteful to 
the Buddha (who for himself did not believe in “ soul”). He may have 
denied desire as a corollary to his denial of the soul, but our story deals 
not only with the Buddha but with what the faith he founded came fo be. 
There is clear record of the Buddha’s. refutation of the contemporary 
Hindu notion of the soul (atman), whether an iudividual—-or a world- 
soul—one and the same soul, to be sure, in a rudimentary, non-dualistic 
theory. While the Buddha seems to have shared naively with the major- 
ity of the people of his day the theory that something, by whatever 
name, dwells in the heart of man, he attributed to it an impermanence. 
He knew no more than others of his day the structure of the human body, 
its anatomy and physiology, but it was generally assumed that an organ 
called hridaya | or simply hid ), located in the thoracic cavity, was the 
seat of the vital breaths, of the mind (intelligence and mental activities) 
and of the senses (desire among them). For the Hindu this * heart ” 
contained the soul (a/man) and was the seat of Brahma or Brahman, God 
or the Absolute. In spite of the little that he knew of anatomy and 

hysiology, the Buddha had his own psychology which may have been 
by grim necessity somewhat physiological. he had six severe years, 
at least, of experience with the gross body. He must have held to some 
distinction between pleasure (sukha) and misery (duhkha)). He may 
himself have contributed an idea (vedana, as in the Pali texts) inclusive of 
both sukha and duhkha. During his six ascetic years, years so greatly in 
contrast with his previous career—and in contrast with the years, also, 
which followed—,he must have learned many things about hunger, 
appetite and thirst, must have seen how basic to life and action is ap- 
petite, whether that of active desire or that of passive satislaction. the 
may have learned distinction betweeu appetite and hunger, which 
differ with respect to the sensations involved and to the mechanisms 
which produce sensations. Hunger is an unpleasant sensation-—did he 
learn to pull his belt a little tighter to ease the pain of hunger ? Appetite 
is desire for what is pleasant—in fact or expectation-—, and Buddha had 
renounced all pleasure (in the Great Renunciation). He must have exer- 
cised emotion, experiencing strong states which brought within control 
the pangs of hunger. Or was it mind which after all slew craving ? 
Buddha’s thirst must have been at times most bitter (the mouth and 
throat give way to great distress in the season of hot, dry air in India. 
Is such an atmosphere conducive to the destruction of desire ?). 
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Whatever the six ascetic years may have meant to Buddha, the mean- 
ing we must reckon with is that of his Enlightenment after which he was 
intent not upon controlling but eradicating thirst, in contradiction 
from Hindu Upanishadic notions that satisfaction kills desire, craving, 
thirst, or whatever he made fanha mean, Pick up the Sutta-Nipata and 
find these lines (cf. Chambers, Buddha’s Teachings, p. 185) in explanation 
of kama and of lanha : He whose heart's desires are gratified is glad 
If his heart’s desires be foiled, he smarts... .By vigilance he may shun 
desires, may overcome the world’s desires (the term for world is loko)... . 
If his appetite [for fields, herds, women, serfs and kindred] should over- 
come him, he is crushed... . There- 
fore by watchfulness (sada salto, constant meditation) put away desires 
in this instance parivayjaye kamani), expel them ; bale your ship, and 
cross the Flood to safety on the farther shore. 

There is a vivid passage which depicts his Great Temptation under- 
neath the Fig-tree, in which the assailing ranks of evils are arrayed. 
In the first ranks come the pleasures of the senses (Kama), and thereafter, 
rank on rank, hunger, thirst and cravings (/anha), sloth, pride and pre- 
tense, and the praise of self (alia, atman). As has been intimated pre- 
viously in this essay, /anha came to include all desires, including sensuous 
pleasures (Aama-tanha), desire for becoming (bhava-tanha) and even desire 
for the extinction of becoming (vibhava-tanha), all of which must one 
eradicate. And yet in Buddha’s scheme of things the human “ person ”’ 
is composed of “ grasping groups,” and man as man continues to live 
im the world, the Aama-loka, wherein the five sense—Aamas lurk as grave 
dangers to the arhat who would seek “ worthiness’ by the overcoming 
of Desire. But even in the world there is a Path provided and accessible, 
on which the arhats, in particular, may walk in four successive stages of 
the crushing of desire (danha). What motive, impulse, does man exercise 
thereon ? In any case, desire can no more endure with such a man 
than can mosquitoes live on * a ball of iron heated by the sun.” 

The solution has its contradictions, but it seems that the Buddha's 
aim and method, in the ultimate analysis, was the eradication of desire 
by something other than desire, in spite of any evidence that Buddha 
seems at times to have recognized and authorized desire (was he stress- 
ing ethics ‘hen in contrast with religion ?). He may indeed have spoken 
of “ heavenly desires (Digha 3 : 60), may have deemed his Path by 
inference, at least, to be desired; but he feared emotion and the sensuous. 
Nor did he picture Heaven as man’s goal, nor offer, even in himself, a 
personal ideal as an example to be followed. He testified that he him- 
self had not become a perfect arkal. He seems, rather, to have held out 
abstract virtue, goodness in the abstract, as man’s objective ; and, of 
course, Man can not desire the utterly impersonal. We are bound to say 
eventually, if not at first, that Buddha did not solve the problem of Desire. 
Otherwise the Buddhist monk, while imitating Buddha, might not 
rightly have been asked, ‘‘ Would you put away desire by desire ?” 
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And Baddhists themselves made some alteration in the theory of 
things, the more to match what /o them the Buddha represented. Some- 
thing of a “ desire-to-do ” (chando ; chhanda was a current term among 
the Hindus whose scheme of things transformed the Buddhist Way in 
India) began to take the place of quiescent meditation. There was 
striving on the Path by action that was moral, and the mind became the 
means of slaying craving. Buddhism tended to become religion and 
to find a sublimation of desire through reason, philosophic idealism 
taking something of a toll (Buddhism as philosophy came in time to 
make all but the Mind illusion, to make knowledge the sole reality, 
and ignorance (avijja) the predisposing ground of the unreal. We see 
all this in the Vijnanavadin school of Buddhists, including Ashvaghosha, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu. And many Buddhists found that desire is not 
necessarily the “cause” of change and sorrow (duhkha and anatta, 
“ flowing consciousness’). Buddhism persisted by some correction of 
the very central concept of the Buddha. Desire (chando) became legiti- 
mate and valuable ; means were found for the preservation of the whole- 
ness of the person, for setting the Buddhist mind and heart on a continued 
personal existence. This we can see in the Larger Vehicle (Mahayana) 
which went farther eastward out of India to China and Japan. 

Islam also learned that Desire is inherent in the soul of man ; but 
Islam had to learn the moral connotation of it, to conclude that desire 
on man’s part is a means to his salvation. While to Buddha to be moral 
was to strive from imner motives (with no reference to a Person from 
whom motives might arise), to Muhammad to be moral was to follow 
outer standards, what his God Allah ordained. Unlike the Buddha 
Muhammad had no theory of desire, save that he did distinguish what 
was to be desired from what should be avoided. His psychology was 
simple, even crude. He assumed that every living human had a soul, 
nafs or ruh, his versions of the primal Hebrew terms for wind (ruach 
and breath (nefesh). Anthropomorphic was his *‘ soul,” far more materia- 
listic than the Upanishadic aiman, and with no connotation of what the 
Buddha called anaita. The Qur‘an lacks indeed a term to match the 
all-inclusive Buddhist fanha. There was in the Prophet’s tongue no 
word to cover al/ desires. He did not classify desires together and judge 
them all to be condemned. He made appropriate, although casual, 
use of references to sensual desire, hawa, as he also did to love ‘his words 
were hubb and wudd). There were many things to be desired, as there 
were things he warned his followers against. His ethics was religious, 
and on a higher than a moral ground he had much to say of obligation, 
of acts that were permitted, and of other acts which on pain of punish- 
ment were not to be performed. What was his primal ground of judg- 
ment ? And what has issued from it as time took toll of his religion ? 
What part is played by man, the Muslim man ? If religion is a journey, 
as it is, and not a destination in the human round, what transformations, 
if there have been such, has the Muslim faith endured, what have good 
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Muslims of themselves desired ? Is there aught that’s human on which 
they and Buddhists can agree ? What is Religion, what Morality, in 
essence ? And what indeed may be the highest quest of Man ? Neither 
Buddha nor Muhammad claimed perfection, but each proposed a Way 
for man’s attainment of the best. 

Muhammad thought of man as God’s creation set by God over all 
the works which had previously engaged Him. Man was not made _ by 
magic, as it were, but ‘through a process. Nor did creation come about 
ex mihilo (as Indo-lranian speculation had it, a theory which monistic 
thought seems to require, as in bralmanical advaita), Man, in Muham- 
mad’s view consists of body, soul and spirit, a trilogy not thoroughly 
resolved, Man was created weak (da‘i/) and miserable (fi kabadin) and 
liable to follow his own desires, or lusts (shahawat). But he stood above the 
beasts and only a little lower than the angels and if he thoroughly re- 
strains his na/s from hawa, Paradise is his ultimate reward (a/-Ouran 79: 40; 
cf, 4:32, and 90 : 4), Orthodoxy even took, as in the view of al-Ghazzali, 
a four-fold view of man as constituted of a pig, a dog, a devil and a sage, 
and his natural endowment of intelligence (‘ag/) would enable him to 
live above the brutes and evil, and to find salvation by finding know- 
ledge of the true nature of all things. As al-Ghazzali put it, the first 
clement that God created was a/-‘aql, intellect, and this in man gave 
him his great advantage. Why, then, was not man’s intelligence always 
exercised ? He was mortal, a creature of desire, with passion stirring 
in him, with the whispering (waswas) of the devil in his heart. No heart 
is free of fleshly appetite, desire ; and lust runs in the very blood of man. 

It remained for Muslim theologians long after the days of the Prophet 
to resolve his naivete, but what they emphasized and magnified lay in- 
herent in his teachings. There has never been, however, in Islam so 
thoroughgoing a psychological analysis of man as that which Buddha 
and the early Buddhists made. With Buddhists the proper study of 
mankind was man, with Muslims it was God. The Muslim has never 
been as keenly conscious as Buddha was of his human freedom as a 
moral agent with responsibility resting on him for his conduct. Ethics 
had to find its way, as did philosophy also (with Ibn Rushd, for instance 
out from strict theological control ; and when psychology developed, as 
with al-Kindi, man’s own estate as such improved, i.¢., man became an 
agent in his own salvation, endowed with intelligence that Allah gave 
him. A cosmological and psychological relation was established between 
man’s soul and his desire, but man’s nafs or soul, had access to such 
knowledge (‘ag/) that he might realize his own true nature and the 
nature of all things, and rise above the world of sense, -—although in no 
way defying Allah from whom his knowledge came. With al-Kindi 
Allah was very personal and real, and man himself immortal! (to his 
own advantage, or else eternal condemnation). In Allah’s words to 
Muhammad, as in the Qui’an 17 : 87, “‘ They will ask thee about the 
human soul, ar-ruh : Say ar-rwh [khalaga| min amri rabbi, it comes by, 
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proceeds from, Allah’s command.” Al-Kindi’s view seems not to be at 
variance with this, although it is with him the Lord’s ( Rabb’s) desire which 
produced man’s soul—or the desire of man’s intellectual substance 
| jauhar ‘agli) which Rabb had created and through which man eventually 
might be saved. With the later Rumi inielligent desire on the part of 
man is the agent of salvation. 

There is a third phase of desire’s development in Muslim thought, 
that which the mystic Sufi represents by his exalted Love, by his passion- 
ate desire for God, and even by his plunging into the Ocean of Love 
to the drowning of himself. The sufi emphasized desire in terms of 
hubb, *ishq, et. al., but qualified it by reason ‘aqg/). That is, desire was 
intellectual for him, uot sensual or of any character so low, although 
the imagery of his longing and of its satisfaction continued to be sensuous 
The sufi was recognized in time as orthodox ; and the Beloved, the 
Desired of souls, became the Divine Object of his devotion. His ex- 
perience, io be sure, was often mystically expressed in terms of “ two 
bodies with one soul inspir'd ,”’ or, as a certain sufi put it, * Two forms, 
perchance, but with one soul,” but the personal was never altogethe 
blurred by any mystic pantheism, or evaporated, as it were, into idealis- 
tic knowledge, as among the Buddhist lijnanavadins ‘see above. Al-Kindi 
and the sufis exalted human reason, even as the Buddha did, but unlike 
the Buddha, they exalted God ; and reason from their point of view was 
not only human but divine, also. And the Muslim had his God who was 
the object of desire, with no other object worthy to detract from God. 
Muhammad himself has remained throughout the history of Islam the 
Prophet, never idealized at that. There is no god but God in Islam. 
On the other hand, to the later Buddhist devetee, the Buddha has 
become the Perfect One, the Ideal, the perfection of Intelligence and 
Love, one for his follower to imitate in expectation of enduring satisfac- 
tion. Buddhism and Islam have both desired to live and through desir 
have persisted at their best, enduring as orders grounded in emotion 
under reasonable control, and offering their evidence that the times of 
men are in God’s hands. Men may work out their own salvation, but 
with fear and trembling, for it is God that works within them to will 
and do of His good pleasure. The Buddhist-Muslim range runs all 
the wavy from disregard of God (or elimination of Him) to an overwhelm- 
ing emphasis on God (with undue disregard of gadr, power, on man’s 
own part). Both extremes came in for subsequent revision, alteration ; 
and it has been Desire which undertook and stabilized the transforma- 
tion,—if one word be allowed to tell the total story —, man’s own desire, 
with its Godly connotations. 

Buddhism has grown from more than the soil of India, and Islam 
from more than Arab soil, and both have felt the influence of human 
nature and man’s desire in the wider reaches of the earth, even to the 

ualifying and enhancement of the fundamental values in the Buddha's 
snlightenment and the Prophet’s Revelation. Instinctive longing and 
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tempered will have lingered for exercise within the shade of the Fig-tree 
and the Palm. And to this extent, at least both may claim an abiding 
share in the world community of faith. 


Joun CLARK ARCHER 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE ARABIC WRITINGS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHER IBN SINA 


BN SINA (Avicenna) is well-known all over the world as a_physi- 
I cian and philosopher. Besides being a logician, psychologist, 
astronomer, physicist, mathematician, he was also a commenta- 
tor of the Quran, prolific Arabic writer and a talented poet. His studies 
in medicine and philosophy have received appreciation of both the 
East and West, but his literary talent is never put to critical test.' It is 
therefore in the fitness of things that now when Ibn. Sina’s millenary is 
being celebrated, literary aspect of this great genius should also be 
studied. 

The 4th Century Hijri was politically a very critical period in 
the Eastern Khilafat. allah rg rebellions, political intrigues, 
prevalent in those days had robbed the country of its peace and 
economic progress. The Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad were no more 
real rulers as they governed the country under the direction of the 
Buwayhid Princes. The Central Government had weakened and _ the 
Empire had been disintegrated into a number of quasi-independent 
States. Persia, the mother country of Ibn Sina, was also divided into 
Ziyarids of Tabaristan, Samanids of Bukhara and Buwayhid of Isfahan, 
Along with the dismemberment of the Khilafat, the seat of learning 
which was once Baghdad, had now shifted in the east to different princi- 
palities like Nishapur, Bukhara and Isfahan. As all these princes were 
great patrons of learning, their courts had become centres of attraction 
for scholars and they vied with each other in the encouragement of 
literary and scientific activities. It was due to such patronage that 
many scholars and men of letters such as Abu Sahl-al-Masihi, the 
philosopher, Abul Hasan al-Khammar, the physician, and Abu Nast 
Arrag, the mathematician and Abu Raihan al-Biruni, the historian 
and Chronologist flourished at these courts.* 

However unhealthy this period might have been from political point 


of view, the fact remains that it was very rich in literary and scientific 


1. Ethe has written on Ibn Sina as a Persian poet but not on his Arabic poetry. (See literary History of 
Persia by Browne, Volume II, page 108). 
2. E. G. Browne, Vol. II. 
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production. Great poets like Al-Mutanabbi (D/- 354 H.), Al-Ma‘arri 
(D/- 449 H.), prose writers like as-Sabi, (D/- 384 H.), as-Sahib 
D/- 385 H.) ath-thaalibi (D/- 420 H.), and historians like al-Mas‘udi 
(D/- 346 H.), Ibn Nadim (D/- 385 H.) and Miskwayh (Dj- 421 H. 
made their world-famous contributions. It is therefore rightly consi- 
dered to be a golden age of literary activities. The above-mentioned 
courts of Persia maintained close relations with Baghdad and therefore 
the medium of diplomatic, scientific and literary expression was Arabic 
in the East as it was in the Western parts of the Khilafat. The persian 
love of Arabic language was so great that Arabian poets more than 
the Persian adorned the courts of even the Buwaiyhid princes. It 
seems, however, that this period saw the Zenith of Arabic studies in 
Persia as well as the beginning of the modern persian, as Hitti says, 
“in this period Firdowsi wrote his poetry, Omar Khayyam, his Ruba- 
yyat, and Bal’ami translated Al-Tabaris’history into Persian.”! It was 
Hit a period of conflict between different idealogies. Against the Abba- 
sid Khilafat, Fatimid preachers were extending their influence in every 
direction. If the Mu'tazalites were making progress on the one hand, 
rationalism on the other hand, in general was being condemned by 
the orthodex. 

It was in an age like this that Ibn Sina was born in 370 A.H, near 
Bukhara. According to Muslim tradition he first studied the Quran 
and Arabic language. If the report that Ibn Sima? had _ finished his 
study of the Quran and Arabic when he was only ten years old is correct, 
he must have had a natural bent of mind for linguistic studies. He then 
learnt logic, Euclid and al-Majest from his teacher an-Natili, mysticism, 
from Ismail al-Suli, and medicine, from Isa ibn Yahya.* 

But the achievements of Ibn Sina in medical science were largely 
the result of his own interest and labour. He was said to have guessed 
the existence of bacteria in the spread of epidemic as early as the 5th 
century. His diagnosis of the symptom of pneumonia and pleurisy and 
kidney stones was supposed to have been so perfect that nothing new 
could be added by the modern science. The application of the ice-bag 
to the head of the sick was also said to have been his invention. On 
account of his researches, the Muslim Tradition called him the “Father 
of Eastern medicine” and he is still remembered with the respectable 
designation of as-Shaikh ar-Rais. His teachers in Philosophy are not 
known tous. His contact with the preachers of Ismaili doctrine then in 


1. History of the Arabs, p. 465. 


2. See his Biography in Tabagat-ul-Atibba., al-Qitts’ ‘/ arikhul-Hukama, p. 413, Brockelmann, Vol. 1. 
p. 453. Brownes’ literary history of Persia. Von Khallikan, Encyclopaedia of Islam and Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and kthics by Hastings. 


}. He is said to have been a pupil of Abu Bakr Ahmed ibn Mohd. al-Khawarizmi al-Bargi, see Hajji 
Khalifa, Vol. LIL, p. 267, 


4. al-Tibbal Arabi wy Dr. Amini Asad Khairullah, pp. 147-157 and History af Arabs by Hitti, p. 368. 
3. dbid. 
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full swing in Persia, seemed to have attracted the study of philosophy. 
His interest in philosophy received further impetus when he was intro- 
duced to the great library of Nuh ibn Mansur | 366-387 A. H. 
976-997 A.D.) as a reward for his successful medical treatment of this 
prince of Bukhara. He ransacked the whole library, especially the 
works of Aristotle and Plato. Having thus equipped himself with know- 
ledge he entered into the struggle for existence. He wandered from 
place to place and from prince to prince secking tranquillity and 
peace of mind. He enjoyed favours of many princes of Bukhara and 
Isfahan and was even appointed a vizier of Shamsuddowla for some 
time. But during all this time he kept himself engaged in writing and 
revising his works. After going through bitter experiences of imprison- 
ment, threatened death and sickness he died of an intestinal disorde: 
in 428 A.H. and left behind more than hundred books! on different 
subjects like philosophy, medicine, literature, ethics, ete. 

It is beyond the province of my study to pass judgement on his 
achievement in philosophy. It becomes still more difficult for a layman 
when he sees that some scholars place Ibn Sina among the disciples of 
Aristotle while others call him neo-platonic. Modern scholars find in his 
works a combination of both the schools of Aristotle and Plato.* But 
when one reads his epistles on metaphysics he appears no more than a 
muslim scholastic with tendencies of Ismailites. A gist of his beliefs is 
therefore given here to show the type of man he was. 

“ Ibn Sina believes in trascendental Allah who is comprehen- 
sible only by his qualities both positive and negative. He is necessary 
Being, pure and true Existence and Primary cause. From this absohute 
unity has emerged the world of ideas. Below this world of ideas on 
intelligence lies the world of soul which animates bodies like stars 
which are classified after the manner of ancient astronomy. Beneath 
the intelligence of last star ( moon) comes the region of active 
intellect which brings about the sub-lunary and vegetable world 
down to the appearance of mankind. The first intelligence springs 
from God and moves the stars. From this intelligence multiplicity 
has arisen in the world.’’* 

‘* According to Ibn Sina the minds are of three kinds, 1., veget- 
able, animal, and human. The human mind alone possesses intelligence 
which is divided into practical and theoretical reason. The theoretical 
reason perceives ideas formed by the faculties of intellect consisting of 
the five senses and the common sense. It finally unites with the active 
intellect. The intelligibles which are universals exist in the universal 
intellect and the human intelligence comprehends them when it 


1. Tabagat-al-Atibba vy Ibn Abi Usaibia, p. 5, 18, 19, 20, Brockelmann, Vol. 1, p. 458 
2. The two Farabies by Dr. O. A. Farrukh. 

3. (See Risalat-al-Arshia, Ed. Daira, Risala Tabia, Constantinople, Risalat Hayy ibn Yay can, Risalat 
Mahiyat as-Salat, pub. by Brill and Encytlopaedia of Religion and Ethics by Hasting. 
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unites with the active intellect. The rational mind gradually develops 
and approaches the regions of universal realities which are in some 
way or other connected with the invisible world, divine inspiration 
and dreams. Such development of mind is acquired either through a 
teacher or through personal effort. Men differ according to their 
personal capacities in the attainment of this development. Those 
who acquire wisdom direct from the active intellect are placed at 
the highest stage of perfection and are classed in the category of 
prophethood. Thus the rationalisation of Ibn Sina provides him 
with logical reason to prove divine inspiration, existence of angels, 
heaven and hell.”’! 

‘** The soul in the view of Ibn Sina is immortal. Its immortality 
follows directly from its spirituality. The dependence of the soul on 
the body is not essential but accidental. After death the reasonable 
soul which has been already prepared for higher purpose by the 
practice of virtues can enjoy the happiness and unite with the idea of 
perfection. If it is not prepared for that end, the soul when freed from 
the body becomes the centre of struggle between pure desires and 
bad habits and it suffers. The evils in his view are want, physical 
suffering and sin. The punishment of sin in hell is loss of beatific 
vision.”’* 

* As ‘regards his views on human society, he considers that the 
contrast and difference seen among the classes of people is indis- 
pensible and equality among mankind in every walk of life is hardly 
possible. He holds that combination of mental and moral qualification 
with material comforts of life is against the wisdom and justice of the 
Almighty. He admits that the difference must remain, otherwise 
the black will aspire to be white, the old will wish to remain young 
and the boys will long for the perpetuity of their childhood, and this 
will bring about chaos in world organization. He quotes examples of 
the learned lacking material comforts and the wretched enjoying 
luxuries of life.”’* But he says nothing about such unfortunates who 
are deprived of both mental qualification and worldly comforts. 

In politics his views nod, won confined to the management of 
household. He holds that there are only three professions, 1c. 
‘1) dependent on intelligence (such as guidance, judgement and 
council) (2) dependent on education (such as writing, speaking and 
medicine). (3) dependent on strength (such as military arts). Men 
should apply themselves to one of them. Once established, he requires 
proper management of his house. This duty is entrusted to women. 


1. (See Mabhath ‘an'iquwan Najsania, Ed. Cairo; R. abquwal-Jnsania, Ed. Constantinople) ~s a= 
Rasail al Anmat athethalath min-al-Isharat wat-tanbihat ed. Brill, R. al-Fil-wal-Infial and R. /fis-Saada, 
Ed. Da’ira). ‘ 

2. (R. Sa’adah, R. Mahiat-as-Salat, R. Daf’ al Gham’ an ii Mout, Brill and above mentioned works). 

3. (See Risalat Arzag, published in Majalla Majmal Ilmi-al- Arabi, Damascus, Vol. 25, No. 2, April 1950). 
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The good wife is husband’s associate. The best kind of wife, in his 

view, is intelligent, religious, fond of her children and “ sparing m 

words.” The husband must veil his wife and look after her clothing. 

In the opinion of Ibn Sina “ the women whose mind is not occupied 

with domestic cares think of nothing except how she can best attract 
the attention of men.”! 

With this background of religious doctrines and social ideas Ibn 
Sina wrote his epistels. One who could write a book in a single night® 
must have acquired considerable efficiency in writing. But to write is 
one thing and to write it in a stylish manner is another. The occasion 
which prompted him to acquire that command of language may be 
guessed from a notice of his autobiography. Ibn Sina mentions*® that 
one day when he and Abu Mansure al Jabbaiy were present in the 
Amir ‘Alaud-dowla’s study circle the discussion turned on a literary 
point. When Ibn Sina took part in the discussion, al-Jabbaiy said to 
him, “ You are a philosopher, you have not studied the language. 
Your statement, therefore, is not acceptable."’ This insulting remark 
was unbearable for Ibn Sina. He therefore devoted himself to the 
study of Arabic for three years continuously. He then composed three 
Qasidas containing rare and difficult words and three epistles in the 
style of Ibn al-‘Amid, As-Sahib ibn ‘Abbad and Hilal-as Sabi respectively 
and sent them to al-Jabbaiy. He failed to make out the meaning and 
to trace the authorship of these compositions until he got a hint that they 
were written by Ibn Sina himself. Knowing that as-Sahib wrote in 
rhymed prose and the style of Ibn-ul-Amid and as-Sabi was free and 
fluent, Ibn Sina seems to have been equally good at both. But this was 
only one phase of his talent. In his later years he never adhered to 
the imitation of any specific Arabic writer. He evolved a style of his 
own. 

Ibn Sina’s prose is generally marked with a flow of language. But 
as he was steeped in logic, he divided the subject into different sections 
and commenced his writings with logical propositions. He formed the 
major and minor premises on the poi at issue and finally derived its 
logical conclusion. This was the style he adopted throughout his writings 
be it philosophy or otherwise, though not quite pronounced in his 
romances. To illustrate it a few examples from his works are given 
below : 
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. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, * Ibn Sina,” and the two Farabies by Dr, O, A. Farrukh, p, 58 
2. (See Ibn Abi usaibia, p. 8 & at-Tibbal-Arabi, p. 149. 
. Tbn Abi usaibia, page 7. 
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This propositional prose, (if it may be so termed) is not dull and 
dry as is always the case with philosophical discourses. The rich imagi- 
nation and fertile brain of Ibn Sina furnishes it with illustrations which 
make it a pleasant reading. Ibn Sina has an unique style and rarely 
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imitated. Unlike his predecessors in Muslim philosophy like al-Farabi 
(D/-339 H.) who wrote for the educated class, tb bn Sina aimed at making 
his philosophical doctrines accessible to common man. His language 
is therefore simple and intelligible to one and all. He uses philosophical 
terms only where they are unavoidable.'! The obscurity which Mehren 
has complained of in his introduction to the edition of Hayy-ibn Yaqzan,? 
is not so much due to his language as it is to the concise nature of his 
propositions which are not sometimes explained fully. These are the 
general characteristics of his prose. Besides philosophy and medicine 
fbn Sina has written on the commentary of the Quran, philology of 
Arabic language,* and philosophical romances. We shall confine our- 
selves to his literary production. His commentaries are on Suratal 
Tkhlas, Suratal Falaq and al-Mu’awwizatan. Explaining the Suratal- 
Ikhlas, he says : 

“He (implies) that absolute Being whose existence is not de- 
pendent upon the other. For, he whose existence is borrowed from 
the other, He does not remain He, if the other is not taken into consi- 
deration. And who is self existent, He remains He whether the other 
is considered or not.’’* 

Here Ibn Sina’s logical propositions are obvious. Thus he goes on 
explaining that necessary being can be known by relative qualities only, 
that is why the pronoun He is followed by the name Allah which com- 
bines in it both positive and negative qualities. It is then described by 
the word “ Ahad’ which implies superlative sense of ‘ wahid’ and 
therefore represents the utmost degree of unity where multiplicity of 
any kind be it abstract or material 1s not possible. Similarly, the mean- 
ing of “ Samad,” in Ibn Sina’s view, is either negation of all matters 
or terminus of all causality.® 

The interpretation which Ibn Sina has given of the words used in 
this sura diflers from what the other commentators have given. Here 
Ibn Sina appears not only as a logician, but also as an original thinker. 
This view may be classified by comparing him with the other commen- 
tators. The first verse of the Suratal Ikhlas is therefore taken below to 
show the difference of views : 


* dena)! ay! 


da! al ge 
» |. is a pronoun used for God mentioned by the questioner. 


| Al-Tabari,(D. 310, H.) Vol. 30, P. 194, and Zamakshari (D. 536 A.H. 
Vol. II. P. 1642}. 


1. For his terminology of philosophical expression, See Goichon's lexi@ue ce 
phique d’Ibn Sina 

’. L‘Allegovie mystique Hay bin Yaqzan, Par M. \. F. Mehren, Brill(1889, page 9 

1. See also “ The commentary of Avicenna on Aristotles Poetics. |.R.A.S. 3, 4, 19 and 

t. Tafsir Suratal Ikhlas by lin Sina, Delhi, 1311 HL, p. 2-3. 

>. Tafsir Suratal Ikhlas by Ibn Sina, p. 40-42, Delhi Edition, 1311 H 
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2. s# is a demonstrative which points to the highest stage in 


the journey towards the realization of Allah. [F. al. Razi (D. 606 
H. Vol. 8, p. 554). 
3. who is self-existent, necessary Being, [Ibn Sina, D. 428 H. 
Tafsir Ikhlas, P. 2-7). 
4! 1. indicates second stage lower than the first in the journey 
towards the realization of Allah. (al-Razi (D. 606 H. Vol. 8, P. 554). 
2. one who comprises all qualities of love and Ahad com- 
prises all qualities of anger. (al-Baidawi, D. 684, Vol. II, P. 443). 
3. The possesser of positive and negative qualities. [Ibn 
Sina (Tafsir Suratal Ikhlas, P. 8-12}. 
d=! 1. There is no difference between s=! & +«!s (al-Baghawi 


D. 516 Vol. II, P. 263, and Zamakhshari D,. 538 H. Vol. II page 
1642). 

2. al-Ahad & al-Wahid are not synonyms. No other than 
God is qualified by Ahad and it is the 3rd stage in the realization of 
Allah and it comprises negative qualities (al-Razi, D. 606 H., Vol. 8, 
P. 554). 

3. it denotes the utmost degree of unity in which multiplicity 
is not possible. (Ibn Sina’s Tafsir Ikhlas, P. 12-40, and this sense was 
adopted by many commentators of the later period). 

The same is the case with his commentary of Suratal Falaq. While [bn 
Sina takes Wie, in the sense of the “ Remover of the darkness 


of non-being with the help of his light of being”’', others take it to mean 
the dawn, the name of a prison in Hell, and everything that is produced 
after rupture and split.? In all the points mentioned above Ibn Sina’s 
interpretation is more rational than the verbal explanation of the other 
lexicographers. 

Besides these commentaries Ibn Sina has also written an epistle on 
the interpretation of the letters with which certain Surahs begin. In his 
Risalatal Nairozia, different worlds of creation are first described. This 
is followed by an explanation of the alphabets which represent one of 
the orders of creation, and finally the author discusses the letters with 
which a sura opens and what they represent.* In this epistle [bn Sina 
appears more like a mystic than a man of letters. 

His studies in philology are said to have been extensive. A work on 
Arabic language comprising 10 volumes has been ascribed to him. But 
unfortunately it is not handed down to posterity. However, Ibn Sina 
has left behind a small monograph on the causes which produce sound 


|. Vafsir Suratal Falag by Ubn Sina, Delhi, 1311 H., P. 65. 

2. Fathul Qadir by ash-Shaukany, Cairo, 1351 H., Vol. V, pp. 505-506 
3. Tis’a Rasail, Constantinople, 1298 A.D. p. 92. 

4. Ibn Abi usaihia, press al-Wahbiya, Vol. IT., p. 5. 
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and letters.' It shows how the sound and letters are produced, what 
physiological function of throat and tongue it involves, and how the 
Arabic as well as the foreign letters are expressed. Here also [bn Sina 
discusses the origin of sound and letters from the view-point of Physicist 
and Physician and not as a philologist. But his literary capacities come 
into play when he sits down to write his philosophical romances. The 
famous romances of Ibn Sina are Risalat-al- Tair, Risalal-Hayy ihn Yaqzan 
and Rialat-u-Salaman and Ioyal. 

Risalat-at-Tair? deals with an imaginative siory of hunters who 
spread their nets to catch birds. The birds are attracted by the tempta- 
tion and get themselves entangled in the net. Some of them struggle 
hard and succeed in getting out of it. Having liberated themselves these 
birds come to the assistance of the author who is one of the imprisoned 
birds and help him to get rid of it. The birds then fly high into the 
heavenly regions and come to the presence of the Almighty who sends a 
messenger to free them from the remaining worldly bondage. In this 
allegory the birds represent human souls which having fallen into the 
trap of earthly temptation rise above the material world and acquire 
spiritual knowledge by their own efforts. 

In the Risalat Hayy ibn Yaqzan,> Ibn Sina’s imaginative flight 
takes him along with his companions, care and passions, to the pleasant 
places of recreation. There he comes across an aged and experienced 
sage who is a personification of the active intellect. He approaches the 
Shaikh to learn more about the reality of the universe. The sage leads 
him into the different stages of human nature, passes through the vege- 
table and animal world up to the regions of stars and then comes to 
the presence of the Almighty. Thus it proves that human intelligence 
is a of approaching reality by mere reason. 

e story of Salaman and Ibsal* is this. They were two brothers, 
Ibsal was younger. He was handsome, educated and brave. The wife 
of Salaman fell in love with him. But Ibsal took no notice of her love 
She, therefore, played a trick and gave her younger sister in his marriage 
and took in the place of her sister on the nuptial night. Ibsal came to 
know the trick through a flash of lightning. He parted with his brothe: 
and left the country on an expedition. He conquered many cities and 
when he returned victoriously, his brother's wife began to make love to 
him again. In this allegory Salaman personifies Soul and [bsal signifies 
intellect. The wife of Salaman represents physical energy while het 
sister is practical ability. The flash of lightning is divine direction 


|. Risala Asbab-u-Huduth-il-Huruf by Ubn Sina, Cairo, 1332 H. and Ibn Sina seems to have translated 
Aristotle’s Rhetorics and Poetics also. See Brockelmann and J! yt Le gy! old » 

2. Le Traite mystique al-thair (L’Oiseau) Par Mehren, Brill, 1891. 

3. L’ Allegorie mystique Hayy ben Yagzan. Par Mehren, Brill, 1889. 

+. Qissat-w-Salaman & Ibsal in Tisa* Rasail, Constantinople, 1298, A.D. pp. 122-125 
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while the conquest of the cities is acquisition of spiritual knowledge by 
means of reason. 

These allegories are written in reply to his friends’ queries. Ibn 
Sina’s epistles such as the Risalat-al-Nairozia and Risalatan-Nafs are 
either dedicated to some person of high rank or compiled in answer 
to a question (as Risalat-u-Mahiyat as-Salat, Risala fi Ithbat-an-Nubuwa, 
Risala fi Aqsam-il-Uloom and Risala fi sirv’! Qadr). Similarly, he compiled 
an epistle on the production of sound and letters at the request of 
ash-Shaikh Abu Mansur Mohd. ibn Ali ibn Omar al-Khayyam,' and 
another on the influence of prayers and the visit to the graves in reply 
to Abu Said ibn Abi’l Khair (357-441 A.H.--967-1049 A.C.), the Sufi 
quatrain writer, and Risalat-al-Ishq at the request of Abu Abdullah 
al-Faqih.? In all these epistles Ibn Sina’s style is not entirely logical, 
but it is not without the usual propositions. He writes a prose which is 
simple, easy, graceful and ornate. There is a play on words; and 
phrases from ancient poets such as 2955 #4 Ui Kbs,> and proverbs 
such as al ne$ Us| bile sl Sdblad sgh 0 yah ne ipa eme ne pele sll,f 
are also introduced into the structure of the sentences. Neither the 
metaphors used in his allegories are new, nor the characters of his stories 
are images of his own creation. Ibn Sina’s contribution lies in his adap- 
tation of these characters into a plot which he has designed to expound 
his philosophy. His characters are not living beings with their passions, 
emotions and free will. They are only agents playing a definite role 
prescribed by their author, As a story teller Ibn Sina’s description is 
picturesque but concise and suggestive. 

The fact that Ibn Sina’s romance and allegories have exercised 
considerable influence on the minds of his successors may be evident 
from Ibn Tufail’s (494-581 A.H.) indebtedness to him in his story 
of Hayy ibn Yaqzan. Ibn Tufail® seems to have borrowed from Ibn 
Sina the idea of a child brought up in a wilderness far from human 
society under the care of an animal, the representation of human intellect 
in the person of Hayy ibn Yaqzan, and the characters Salaman and 
Ibsal, one of whom is a seeker of truth while the other is a materialist. 
However insignificant the influence might be, it goes to the credit of 
Ibn Sina that he was the first to introduce allegorical and philosophical 
romance into the Arabic literature. 


1. This dedication shows that this Ibn Umar al-Khayyam is other than the poet astronomer Umar al- 
Khayam 440-517 A.H. (1048-1123) whose age is still a matter of great confusion among his biogra- 
phers. See literary History of Persia, Browne, Vol. II, p. 246-251. 

2, See Rasail ash-Shaikh ar-Rais Abu Ali al-Hasan ibn Abdullab ibn Sina fi Asrar il Hikmatal-Mashri- 
qia, Part I, I, II, IV, Ed. by Mehren, Brill, 1891. 

. Risalat Hayy ibn Yagzan Ed. Mehren, p. 4. 
. Risalat al-Qadr, in Rasail part IV Ed. Mehren, p. 25. 


See Risalatal Hayy lbn Yaqzan by Von ‘Tufail Ed. by Dr. Jamil Saliba Demascus, 1935. 
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The romantic tendencies of Ibn Sina were not confined to his prose. 
They found an outlet into his poetry as well. He composed Qasidatan- 
Nuniya on the unity of God, Qasidatal Ainiya on the soul, a Manzuma 
on the principles of medicine,’ and Qasidatal Musarraa on logic.* 
As the titles of these Qasidas indicate, they contain rudiments and 
important problems of metaphysics, medicine and logic. They were most 
probably composed with a view to provide facilities for learning them by 
heart just as the stories of Kalila and Dimna were versified by Ibn Sina’s 
predecessors like * Aban-b-Abdul Hamid, Abu Sahl ibn Naubakht, 
and Ali ibn Dawud. Here Ibn Sina did not require poetic imagination, 
but only an ability to render the scientific thought in the verse, His 
poetic imagination plays its usual role in his other poems which deal 
with the description of soul’s entry into human body, prediction of evil 
days which would occur in the year 657 A.H. and the eflects of the old 
age. He also composed an ode in the rhyme of Jim -* during his 


imprisonment in Fardajan, and another in the rhyme of s° describing 


his own state of affairs, of which only the first lines are available.® In 
these Odes, Ibn Sina, Persian as he is by birth, shows a tendency to- 
wards epic poetry. Unlike the Arabian poets the theme of a poem, 
beginning from the first couplet is sustained from verse to verse down to 
the end of the Qasida. Describing the entry of soul into human body he 
Says : 


, Wis bY) howell wh!) dee 
wile oki. Ss Fe ei ge 
iey9 Kl oS” eo cles 


It descended upon thee from out of the regions above,* 

That exalted, ineffable, glorious, heavenly Dove. 

“Twas concealed from the eyes of all those who ‘its nature 
would ken, 

Yet it wears not a veil, and is ever apparent to men. 

Unwilling it sought thee and joined thee, and Yet, though it 

grieve, 
It is like to be still more unwilling thy body to leave” ete. 


!. Brockelmann, ‘ Ibn Sina’, Vol. I, p. 458. ‘The Urjoza on ‘Tibb is said to have contained 1314 lines 
See Attibbul Arabi, p. 156). 
2. Printed in Shamsul-Matabi, Delhi, 1312 H. It contain 297 lines 
}. Tarikh Adab il Arabiya by Jurji’ Zaidan, Vol. Il, pp. 82, 132 
SAS Grae gc Ye LL hel are ot Sebe L 
capeivi SHES » SM was a 
. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. [, p. 4 & 6. 
). Tbid., p. 10 and Tbn Khallikan, Vol. 1 p. 153. and Mantiqul Mashregiyn, page 2, 1910 


Literary History of Persia, Browne, Vol. IL., p. 110, See Browne for the full text. 


vs 
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Similar is the case with his poem on old age, which opens with the follow- 
ing lines : 


Have you not yet awakened from the night of seduction, 
Though the night of youth is long past and you have already 
seen the light of day. 


glad! Si ales pnt 2 wee ew Dl Gt 
, v os v 


The hoary hairs of age have appeared on your cheeks, and gone is the 
darkness of hairs, how long are your follies to last ? 

Some of his odes on old age commence with a reference to the 
remains of his beioved’s abode after the manner of the ancient poets. 
Such Qasidas are those which begin with ai!) Slae5! J S5 456? and 
odd ese. 5<4i. But he does not shed tears at these dwellings by 
recollecting the good old days as the Pre-Islamic poets did. He 
mentions these remains only to bring home the unstability of the 
world ; as for example he says standing before the ruins of his tribe: 

Dazee!! wt Gedy Cyt Wd at dala. cyl 4 


~ 


Stay !| we will do some good to their dwellings a little, with our tears we 
will water the abode laid in waste for over an year. 


Yh Vos ey Vee U o! 5 (SS Laall a5 gin 5 


The destroyers ( wind & rain ) have played havoc with it, and you see 
there is now neither its ruin nor its remains. 


a gle ia) gt ay gl \ puad kes ily Ete ual 6 


We lived there for a while enduring hardships all the time after them :— 
Daren hertens Ge oy het Whowing pes 7 


1. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. 11., p. 11 and Mantigul Meshreqyn, 1910, page & 
Note.—Except the verses on soul which is translated by Browne, all the other verses are rendered 
freely into English by the author of this article. 

!. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. I, p. 11. It is published under the caption «i! 44.8 in Mantiqui- 
Mashreqiyn, published by «415! 42011 1910. 

3, Ibid.,. p. 11. It is published under the caption ¢ SJ! 9 te! » =i in Mantiqul Mashreqiyn 

4. Ibid., p. 13. 

3. Ibid.,, p. 13. 

6. & 7. Ibid., p. 13. 
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Whosoever longs for the constancy of any wordly condition indeed 
expects the impossible from the changeable. 
These odes on old age contain a didactic tone just as in the follow- 
ing verse : 


a masi ob Sie Aw, ply BAolLVigdeg ml | 
The old age is threatening while desires are tempting ; and men are 
deluding themselves while the days are passing away. 
Similarly he says : 


lyk aos A a eldnaiY wl SLs - 


_ 


* And so by oversight you bring order in a world bound to be 
disorganised, and build it to be laid in waste.” 
They are also tinged with pessimistic views when he says : 


oll jlo ceil Ue ebm idlone § Sl y= 


ade ele ig! ble Bs hp a wa~ cab ek 


I looked round the world and its beauties, but | found it a place 
where there is no paradise. It is a place surrounded by misfortune, and 
whosoever covets it comes to grief and falls low. 

In another verse he says :— 


wad! NU Cn Ge ones Md da lactis crib ai | 
ool 3. le Wel Js ph he aS lal VI) tld 


| have rambled in institutions one and all, and | have looked into 
all directions, but I have found none but the perplexed with his hand 
under the chin, and the repentant grinding his teeth. 

In his poem on the year 657,5 Ibn Sina describes the event, which 
would happen in that year according to his astrological calculations 
which are said to have been derived from the Khalif “ Ali’s book on 
Jafr.”” These verses supposed to have been written in early 5th century, 
predict the downfall of the Abbasid Khalifa, the invasion of Baghdad 
by the mongol hords, and finally the conquest of the Romans, which 
came true as later historical events show. But the ascription of these 
verses to Ibn Sina seems doubtful in view of the fact that he has 
written a treatise on the falsification of the Astrological predictions 
( » gad! Se! Jet). © Tt may be that this poem, which may belong to 


. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. U, p. 11. 

. Tbid., p. 1. In Mantiqil Mashreqiyn under the caption Sd! » —..) 
3. lbid., pp. 11 & 12. 

. Ibn Khallikan, Ed. Cairo, Vol. I. p. 153 

. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. II. p. i6 

. Ibid., Vol. TIl, p. 20 
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al-Husain ibn Abdullah ibn Yusuf, the philosopher-physician (D. 474), 
has been wrongly attributed to Ibn Sina just as al-Husains’ Qasida, 
pla! SLi L.! ys,! has been ascribed to him. 

Besides these epic poems, Ibn Sina’s verses on varied subjects are 
also found scattered. The fact that Ibn Sina felt quite a* ease with 
Arabic versification may be ascertained by his extempore composition 
of letters in verse. In reply to the vizier Abu Talib he versified a pres- 
cription for the ctire of pimples on the face.* Similar is his composition 
of the verses on the selection of fosterdam.* In all these poems his ex- 
pression is lucid and language, simple and sweet. He appears to be 
fond of figurative speech. He also uses symbolic words such as °\, » * 
(dove) for Soul and .y++ , (protected place) for heavenly regions. 
His Qasida rhyming in * Ain” betrays his tendencies towards allegory. 
Such metophorical language may have been adopted by Ibn Sina in 
order to make the hard facts of philosophy pleasant to read and thus to 

pularise his views among the people just as he has employed romance 
in his prose for the same reasons. 

But Ibn Sina’s poetic talent is still more conspicuous in his wine- 
poems. Some of them have been recorded by Ibn Abi Usaibia in his 
Tabagat. In one of such verses Tbn Sina says : 


cll 4 go ced We SN i bene 9 


— 


chjel le lab’ | shige SI! i Uy 


Into the cup he poured the wine, 
The glittering of which surpassed the light of lamp. 
He thought it fire in the cup and extinguished it by mingling 
with water 
In another verse he says : 


Det ge Al! ~ ad b&b -beb Ak!! 205 8 sed and QF 0 


Soll cnata! Ol nt la » Ane Sy atl) Nast 


ble a y cw! ol we cand gad gh ole! 
Get up ! companion, give me a full cup of wine of Golden colou 
before the people. 


The wine’? before which 


. Muj‘am-ul-Udaba, Vol. LV, p. 38. 
2. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. Il, p. 14. 
. at Tibba-ul-Al Arabi (1946 Beyrut, p. 156 
Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. I, p..10. 
5. Ibid.,, p. 15, It is published under the caption 4)! 9 4! in Mantiqul Mashreqyn. 
3}. Ibid.,, p. 15, It is published under the caption +4! » .~<J! in Mantiqul Mashreqyn, p 
. Used as faminine. 
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The Christians prostrate themselves in respect, and 

Jews offer sincere prayer. 

One day, if she asks the Christians and Jews, whom she keeps 
dear, “am I not your Providence.” 

They speak out ‘why not ? 

Similarly, Ibn Sina says : 


! ] 
Vee oo ed ed 


bem) aes v. 
Some of its lovers talk about the wine, 
As the Christians speak about the Christ, 
The wine, the cup, and what is mixed with it, 
they say) are like the union of Father, 
son, and Holy spirit the Trinity). 
In the same manner he says : 


» at S. 35 Ab eh! ogee! pels _~ : 


lor vlekal ua! Slee Ede oly! 
We drank old wine with our age-worn strain ; since every thing has a 
cause previous to it, she is the same previous cause. Were she not found 
in space, I would have called her the primary cause beyond which there 
is NO Cause. 
Turning to the rhetorical knowledge of Ibn Sina, his poetry does 
not lack rhetorical clement. To illustrate it a few lines are given below :- 


glad! dS ccwll! 5 
. Se 
Ad} &. Lhe ais 


AH See 0! om 
Sa Ne Oly sle » as 


The above-mentioned verses contain fine examples of Tibaq (anti- 
thesis), Muqabala (correspondence), Tashbih (similes) and ‘Aks (in- 
version and anti-strophe). All this goes to show that Ibn Sina, the 
philosopher, had not only a working knowledge of Arabic, but he had 
mastered almost all branches of the language. Ibn Sina was therefore 
rightly proud of his Arabic knowledge as he says in the following verse : 


wi Oley igke i GLUE tell DL SE KIILI 4 


1, Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. Hl, p. 15 and in Mantiqu! Mashregiyn, p. 9 
. tbid.,, p. 15 and in Mantiqul Mashreqiyn, p 

. dbid.,, pp. 11, 13, 16. 

. [bn Abi Usaibia, Vol. I, p. 12. 
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Regarding the eloquence and rhetoric find out from the experts, 
(they will say) that I am the tongue for the days ‘by-gone) and time is 
mouth, 

This verse reads like the famous line of al-Mutanabbi : 


Naini MH reese! Lynd mlNS! Sabai lyy Ve wlliey 


The world is no other than a reciter of my odes; 
Whenever I compose, the world becomes its singer. 

It was due to such versatile genius of Ibn Sina that his contempora- 
ries envied him and took every possible opportunity to poison the cars 
of his patrons. The envy had reached such an extent that they composed 
satire and even rejoiced at the death of Ibn Sina.' Ibn Sina was also 
aware of this section of people in his life-time and has expressed his 
view-point with regard to such people in his poems as well as in the 
following verse : 


lar!! gas Ade Sila demi OLE 8 6 alas 2 


When a man has found the right path for himself the blames of 
the ignorant lose every significance before him. 

In other verses also he has invited the attention of his friends and 
foes to acquire knowledge and not to involve themselves in recrimi- 
nation.* 

Disregarding his misfortunes and vanities of the rich, his aim, as is 


mentioned above, seems to have been to educate the public on his own 
line of thought. Ibn Sinas’ advice in general was : 


Se ei Bas FA ppl tlds © 
Sujal 5aKe yy tl- wLiaigsalasis atlk'! 
Sept SiN allt Ny 


c= SIG Ft 3 

Cultivate the self with learning in order to progress and leave all 
else ; for knowledge is an abode of all things. The self is like glass, the 
knowledge, like lamp, and the wisdom of God is. like oi]. When yow 
self is illumined you are alive, and when there is darkness, you are dead. 


AspuL Muip KHAN 


1. Jbid., and Ibn Khallikan, Vol. L., p. 154. 

2. dbid., p. 15. In Mantigul Mashregiyn under the caption Gd! » —,+)' 

3. Ibn Abi Usaibia, Vol. Tl, p. 12. 

4. Ibid., p. 15. 

5, Tbn Abi Usaibia, Vol. II, p. 15 and In Mantiqul Mashregiyn under the caption SGu\ » 2)! 





RECONCILIATION 
BETWEEN 
IBN ’ARABI’S WAHDAT-I-WUJUD 
AND 
THE MUJADDID’S WAHDAT-I-SHUHUD 


things acting and reacting on one another according to uniform 
laws, co-operating in the production of definite results and re- 
flected and reproduced in the consciousness of finite minds. Hence the 
deepest and the most fundamental problem of Philosophy is that of the 
origin of the world of matter and mind. How did the world with its 
system of nebulac, suns, stars, planets and innumerable forms of living 


Ts world presented to us in experience consists of a plurality of 


organisms and finite minds come into being ? Whence did the multipli- 
city of things arise ? How did they come together and produce through 
their interaction a single unitary system ? These are the problems of 
Cosmogony—the a Se into the origin or genesis of the world. Let us 


consider the various hypotheses that have been suggested by the Muslim 
thinkers in answer to the cosmogonical problem : 

I. According to the /jadiyyahs the creationists or the transcen- 
dentalists) there was a time when the world was not. God created it out 
of nothing at a particular point of time. The simple belief of all Muslims 
is that God is one, He exists by His own holy essence. He brought all 
things from nothingness. All things are dependent on Him for their 
existence. He is not dependent on anything. He is unique in His essence, 
and in His attributes and in His works. Nobody takes part in His actions. 
His essence and His knowledge are not like our essence and knowledge. 
Creating is His special attribute, for nobody can create a thing out of 
nothing. He is not contained in anything, nor does anything contain 
Him. He surrounds everything by His Essence and is near everything 
and with everything ; but His porary and propinquity are not under- 
stood by us. This is the philosophical aspect of the Ash’arite School 
also. 

According to the Creationists the being of the world though 
created by God and dependent on Him is other than the being of God. 
God at first existed without any world. This was the acosmic phase in 
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His life. But since the creation, there have been two realities-God or 
the Absolute Reality and the world of conditioned reality. Hence this 
phase of Divine Life may be called the dualistic phase. 

If you place a mirror under the Sun, the mirror gets heated. The 
heat of the mirror though derived from the heat of the Sun is not the 
same as the heat of the Sun. So also the being of the world or finite 
things though created by God is not the being of God. It is other than 
the Sion of God. It depends on the being of God. But it is not the 
same as the being of God. Hence duality of being is clearly recognised. 
This is what the ‘Ulama-i-Zahir or the divines of Islam also believe. 

In opposition to the Ljadiyyahs are the Sufis of Islam who believe in 
Monism or the Unity of Existence. According to them there is nothing 
in being except God. God is all that is. He is the only reality and all! 
finite beings have no substantial reality of their own. He is one and all, 
the all comprehensive, eternal, absolute, self-existing Being and the 
independent existence of finite beings is only an appearance——appearance 
without genuine reality. 

In the fuller working out of this basic conception there arose a differ- 
ence between the two Schools of Sufis—Wahdat-i-Wujud (Unityism) 
and Wahdat-i-Shuhud (Apparentism). An attempt is here made to 
give a brief account of the teachings of these schools and show how 
they can be ultimately reconciled. 

Il. Wahdat-i-Wujud (Unityism) : The founder of this School 
is Shaykh Muhyid-Din Mahammad ibn ‘Ali, commonly known as 
Ibnul ‘Arabi (or Ibn ‘Arabi, particularly in the East) and Ash-Shaykhul 
Akbar (Doctor Maximus) 560-638 A.H. “ No mystic of Islam with the 
possible exception of Jalaluddin Rumi has surpassed Shaykh Muhyid- 
Din in influence, fecundity or abstruseness *!. Even Rumi is supposed 
to have had his share of influence through attending the lectures of 
Sadruddin Quniyah on [bn ‘Arabis’ Fususal Hikam. Outside the 
Islamic world, Ibnal ‘ Arabi’s influence reached Christian philosophers 
and mystics of the Middle Ages. The works of Lully and Dante show 
traces of his influence. 

Ibn ‘Arabi maintains that Being is one--it is that which exists by 
itself and is conceived by itself. This Being is God. God is furthe: 
believed to be the Absolute Knower. As the Qur’an says : ‘‘ He knows 
everything.”’ In knowing Himself God knows all things in Himself and 
distinguishes them from Himself as objects of His knowledge. That is to 
say ‘knowing’ implies ‘ Knowledge’ and the ‘ object known.’ God 
knows His own thought, these being the objects of His knowledge. Now 
if God’s knowledge is perfect (which ex hypothesi, is), His ideas or 
thoughts (objects of thought) are also perfect in every way. But God has 
knowledge, is a Knower, from eternity. Therefore His ideas are also 
eternal. They are uncreated. Knowledge is an attribute of God and 


1. EB. G. Browne : Literary History of Persia I, p. 50. 
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cannot, therefore, be separated from Him. It constitutes the very 
essence of God. As God is eternal or uncreated, His knowledge (or 
ideas) is also uncreated or eternal. The difference, of course, does not 
impair the essential unity of knowledge, knower and known, but is none 
the less inherent in the nature of things, i.¢., in reality as manifested to 

* Triplicity,” as Ibn ‘Arabi says, “ is the foundation of becoming.” 

Ibn ‘Arabi calls the ideas of God al-a‘yan-al thabita ( 4)! Ole! 
He maintains that God reveals Himself to Himself in a state of self- 
consciousness, (not at any point of time) and sees in Himself for Himself 
an infinity of ideas or a’yan as determinate ‘forms’ of His Essence. 
And these “ forms” are what Ibn ‘Arabi calls the ‘a’ yan-al-thabita. 
They are merely the * ideas’ in the mind of God, As ideas they cannot 
have any existence apart from the mind of God, just as our ideas can- 
not exist apart from our mind. As ideas or ‘forms’ in the mind of God, 
the a‘yan-al-thabita, possess limitation or determination or individuali- 
sation. They subsist in the mind of the knower (or God) and do not 
possess their own independent existence. They possess no positive 
attributes, ¢.g., life, knowledge, will etc., though possess the capacity of 
acquiring those attributes if given. They are passive, having no existence 
or existential attributes, they possess no activity of their own. On the 
other hand, God, the knower, is free from every limitation or determina- 
tion—has no ‘ form.’ He exists in Himself depending on nothing else 
but Himself and possesses positive attributes and is active. It is because 
of this difference between ideas or the known and God or the knower 
that a relation of otherness (<..-¢ ) is posited between them though 


as latent states in the Essence of God, in the state of Wahdat or the 
first Epiphany or Particularisation, they are one with God. 

When God intends the creation of things, His Command is “ Be ” 
and it is. Says the Quran : (+ ¢ rr ) Ossi oS 4) J ge Ol Lat ol 5! 15) al Le! 
Now it is clear that the Command “ Be” is given to a thing and it is 
created. The question arises that if the thing was already there, and it is 
in this sense only that it could become the object of the Command * Be,” 
is there any sense in creating a thing which already exists ? And again, 
if the thing which is the object of Command is a non-entity ( + 4&« 
how can it become the object of Command at all. 

The only way out of this difficulty, says [bn ‘Arabi, is to maintain 
that the object of God’s Command is the idea or ‘ayan thabita which 
subsists in the mind of God from all eternity. This intelligible idea in 
the Mind of God is manifested externally by the creative fiat of God 
which is expressed by the word * Be.” Thus a’yan al thabita must be 
taken as the essences of things (“#4 ) which when manifested are 
called “ external objects” or “ created things” or merely the ‘ many 
things ° of the world. 
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But this does not mean that the a‘yan al thabita themselves become 
concrete manifestations, for they are mere subjectivities and as such 
must always remain non-existent. They are ideas in the mind of God 
and will always subsist in His mind. As Ibn ‘Arabi puts it “ they have 
not smelt the smell of existence” (25x5!! s4!, cacti). They never 
come out of the knowledge of God leaving a blank there. 

What ge in this—and this is also the Secret of Creation : 
“ God manifests His being in the forms of these a’yan al thabita which 
are to him like theatres ( ¢), so that each ‘ayn perceives the 
other when God manifests Himself in this other, (a fact which is) usually 
described as a thing having acquired existence (25> »!! 2!) but 
which is nothing other than the manifestation or appearance of God in 
the form of that thing.... The ’ayn al thabita of the thing in question 
is non-existent ( externally ) and still remains in its state of latency 


(@ AN Sam Gant )!, 


To be more explicit, the a’yan have no existence apart from the one 
Universal Essence or God. As intelligible ideas in the Mind of God, 
they are mere subjectivities. There is nothing in existence except God. 
He is the First, the Last, the Outward, the Inward, as the Qur’an says : 


mot 5° SS: gts bh LW! sell s SY!» Sei ge 


He is the substance of what is manifested and the substance of what 
remains latent at the time of manifestation. As the Prophet has made 
the matter all the more clear : 


ot Sige poh cold! mil 6 os Kigd old po ld! ci! 
gr Oe td AT! Sil eg AS dd U9! Sil 


“You are the Outward and there is nothing above You; You are the 
Inward and there is nothing below You; You are the First and there is 
nothing before You, and You are the Last and there is nothing after You.” 
Thus by means of His manifesting Himself in the forms of things God 
becomes the First and the Last, the Outward and the Inward of things, 
that is, has His Proximity (== .' ) Nearness (~ 3), Omnipresence 
(cus), in a word, immanence in everything, so much emphasised 
by the Qur’an, becomes comprehensible. The secret of Creation is 
very beautifully expressed by an eminent Indian Sufi in the following 
Couplet : 


° «i, - | oye. bk § et . 
wr” ee eee See - 3> Sel! a ost Ss : 


1. Al Futuhat al Makkiyyah Vol. IV pp. 269-70, quoted by A.E. Affifi in bis Mystical Philosophy of 
Muhiyddin Tbnul ‘Arabi, Cambridge University Press, 1939, p. 49. 
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“The same incomparable Being in spite of its incomparability has 
manifested itself in the form of everything.” 
Ibn ‘Arabi expresses the same idea briefly thus : 
‘* Glory be to God who created things being Himself their essence, 
i.é., external being.” 
The self-manifestations or self-revelations of God (the tajalliyat 
thus understood are described as follows : 
The first sate is the state of Dhat or Ahadiyat (224+! ), the state of 


the Essence, the colourless, the unlimited, the indeterminate. Or to put 
it in another way, when we conceive the one as apart from all possible 
relations and individualisations we say not God has revealed Himself 
in the state of Unity (24! ) or is in the Blindness (\.‘%! ), the state of 
Essence. 

In the second state or Wahdat (4.5) four hypostases are 


believed to be found in it, vz., ‘Ilm (knowledge), Nur (light) Wujud 
existence), Shuhud (observance). The Dhat descended in its own 
knowledge (‘Ilm). It observed (Shuhud) Its own I-ness (Nur). 

The third state is Wahidiyat (24's), In this state the one 
contemplates in Himself the infinity of His ideas which are the essences 
of His creatures, ie., His future manifestations. 

These states are known to God Himself. Not even revelation o1 
mystical unveiling (~\ ) can penetrate their mysteries. To say that 
a finite being can apprehend the Absolute and His states is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Not even in Fana (Passing-away) can such states be 
known, for a complete Fana which may render such knowledge possible 
is impossible in this world. But it is possible for a true mystic, says [bn 
‘Arabi, to obtain knowledge of the a’yan al thabita themselves, parti- 
cularly his own ’ayn. 

The first three states or stages (Ahadiyat, Wahdat, Wahidiyat) 
are called Zuhur-i-‘Ilmi (Manifestation in knowledge) or Maratib-i- 
Ilahi (Divine Ranks). 

There are three more stages which are the manifestations of the 
Names of God and are called the Maratib-i-Kawni (Worldly Ranks). 
These are ; ’Alam-i-Arwah, the world of spirits, ‘Alam-i-Mithal, the 
world of similitudes, and ‘Alam-i-Ajsam, the physical world. 

When the a’yan al thabita in the mind of God become more pro- 
nounced by the endowment of the existence of God (including His 
attributes), their sphere of existence becomes *‘Alam-i-Arwah. When 
this sphere becomes more pronounced it becomes ‘Alam-i-Mithal, and 
when the latter descends further still it becomes ‘Alam-i-Ajsam. Know. 
ing this secret Mujib-ullah of Allahabad, the famous commentator of 
Fusus has said : 


ml gy! Gs lem! Go nel Lol)! 
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‘* Our souls are our bodies and our bodies are our souls.”’ 
Leaving aside the first stage of Ahadiyat, which is the stage of Dhat, 
the other five stages or Particularisations are called « 4...» ola ’’ 


or the “ Five Planes of Being.” 

111, Wahdat-i-Shuhud : The views of Ibn ‘Arabi were not 
left unchallenged. Shaykh Ruknuddin ‘Alaud-Dawlah was the person 
who disputed his position. He was a native of Samnan who had settled 
at Baghdad in 687. He became a disciple of Shaykh Nuruddin. He 
read the work of Ibn ‘Arabi and wrote commentaries on his Futuhat. 
He was the founder of the Shuhudiyyah School. He taught that the 
world was a reflection and not a manifestation or revelation of the 
Divine Being and that existence is separate from and external to essence. 

With the Wujudiyyah School, the external existence is the existence 
of God Himself. With the Shuhudiyyah, the ‘adam (Non-being) is 
conjoined with the reflex or illumination of the Asma’ names) and 
Sifat (attributes) of God. 

This doctrine is clearly expounded by Shaykh Ahmad Sarhindi. 
who is generally known as the Mujaddid-i-Alf-i-thani (the Renewer of 
Islam on the Head of the second millennium of the Islamic Era) (d. 1035). 
He was the chief disciple of Khawaja Baqi-Billah (d. 1012). He intro- 
duced the Naqshbandiyyah order into India. His chief work is Maktubat. 

Like Ibn ‘Arabi the Mujaddid maintains that Being is one, and the 
independent existence of finite beings is only an appearance without 
genuine reality. How the world of finite things has acquired existence is 
explained by him in the following manner : 

God is the Perfect Being comprehending all attributes of perfection 
in His Essence. Before the existence of the world there was this Perfect 
Being alone with all His perfect attributes and names. Now opposed to 
God’s existence or wujud there is pure nothing or adam-i-mahad and 
opposed to His Life is a form of ‘adam’ called death and opposed to His 
knowledge is a form of ‘ adam’ called ignorance and so on. Thus there 
are two things : * perfections ’ which are beings or wujudat and * imper- 
fections * which are non-beings or * adamat. 

When God decided to create the world He cast a reflection or shadow 
(in‘ikas or zill) of His pure wujud or existence into its * adam-i-mutaqa- 
bila’ or ‘opposed nothing’ i.¢., pure ‘adam or nothing and there 
came to be finite existence. He cast a reflection or shadow of His life 
into its ‘ opposed nothing,’ death, and there came to be finite life. In 
the same manner finite knowledge and power came to existence by the 
reflection of God’s knowledge and power into the opposed nothing 
of ignorance and powerlessness. 

Thus by the reflection or in’ikas of the attributes of God into its 
opposite non-beings there appeared realities whose ‘ matter’ is non- 
being and whose form’ is the reflection (Maktubat V. IIT, Maktubi_ . 
These realities are the essences (ole. ) of finite things. 
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In other words, the existence, the life, the knowledge, and the power, 
ctc., of the finite, contingent being is the result of the mixture of ‘adam 
or non-being and the reflex of Wujud or existence, life, knowledge and 
power of God. The essence of the finite in itself, however, is pure * adam 
or non-being, the existence, life, knowledge, etc., which are found in it, 
are pure gifts of God. That is how the finite, contingent world has 
come into being out of nothing and has acquired actual existence. 

Both Ibn ‘Arabi and the Mujaddid maintain that God alone has 
real and actual independent being. He alone exists. Real existence 
belongs to God alone, and God alone exists. (Singularism and Unity of 
Existence). The being of the world is not more than appearance 
appearance without real or genuine reality. And yet the appearance 
is not the result of our fancy or imagination, as a certain class of the 
Sophists maintained. It exists independently of our fancy or imagination. 
lt is the fancy or idea of God. It is characterised by a superior vivid- 
ness, regularity and coherence and are independent of the will or imagi- 
nation of man, 

The Mujaddid gives two illustrations to make his meaning clear. 
The first is this : Suppose you take a stick and put one end of it into the 
fire so that it catches flame. Now you hold the other end of the stick 
and rotate it quickly round in a circle. As a result of this a circle of fire 
will appear. Suppose this appearance is somehow perpetuated and _ is 
made to exist by itself. The existence of the contingent is just like the 
existence of such a circle-—real to all outward appearance but having 
no independent existence of its own.””! 

The second illustration is as follows : Suppose by his magic a wizard 
produces the semblance of a garden. The garden bore fruit. The king 
who had been watching the performance believed that if the wizard 
were to be killed instantaneously the garden would continue to exist 
as a real genuine garden. So he ordered the wizard to be executed at- 
once. The story, which is of an Indian origin, says that this magic 
garden still exists and bears fruit.? 

Now the Mujaddid maintains that God alone exists in reality. No- 
thing exists except God. God is all that is. The existence of the world is 
like the existence of the magic garden or the circle of fire produced by 
the quick rotation of the stick in flame. It is not real in itself. Reality 
has been bestowed on it and it is a very unsubstantial kind of reality. 
But such is the artistry of God that He has disposed of this reality in 
perfect order. 


(ef & you S= 5 a! sa au! aw 
Se = 


“The doing of Allah who perfecteh all things” (S. XXVITI 
Sect. 7). 


1. M. Vol. ITT, Epistle, 58. 
2. M. Vol., IT Ep. 44. 
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So it has permanance, coherence and regularity. It is independent 
of the will or imagination of man. It is nevertheless ideal. Reality and 
perfection appertain to God alone who is the only reality. 

Now as Shah Wali-ullah has pointed out,! if we leave simile and 
metaphor aside, this doctrine of tie Mujaddid which he calls Wahdat-i- 
Shuhud is essentially the same as that of Wahdat-i-Wujud maintained 
by Ibn ‘Arabi. Both agree in assigning reality to God alone. To say 
that the essence of the contingent beings are the names and attributes 
(asma’-o-sifat) of God, the necessary being, differentiated in the con- 
ceptual stage, as Ibn ‘Arabi holds, or to say that the contingent beings 
are the names and attributes of God retlected in their adactcl-nuteaghiie 
or opposite non-beings, as the Mujaddid maintains, is practically the 
same thing. If there is any diflerence between the two doctrines, Shah 
Wali-ullah rightly maintains, it is so insignificant that it need not be 
taken into account. Ibn ‘Arabi too means the same as the Mujaddid, 
and the controversy of Wahdat-i-Wujud and Wahdat-i-Shuhud is only a 
verbal rather than a real one. All that is intended by Wahdat-i-Shuhud 
is to emphasise the perfection of the necessary and the imperfection or 
‘ nothingness’ of the contingent being. But Ibn ‘Arabi has himself 
maintained that the contingent is insignificant and all perfection belongs 
to the necessary being alone. 

As we have seen above,* according to Ibn ‘Arabi, contingent things 
are, internally, the ideas (objects known) of God. God, according to 
Ibn ‘Arabi, being a knower from eternity knows his own thoughts— 
these being the objects of His knowledge. Now the ideas of God are 
what are called the essences of things (a’yan al thabita or mahiyat) 
which, when manifested or created, are called contingent things of the 
world. Even as ‘ ideas’ things are not identical with the essence of God. 
What constitutes the difference between God, the knower, and the 
ideas of God or essences which must be termed as the ‘ known ° is exactly 
this : God is ‘one’ His ideas are ‘ many.’ God exists independently, 
ideas depend on the mind of God for their existence. The essence of 
God is free from any limitation or determination ; the ideas, though 
unlimited in number, are limited or determined in form sessing their 
own peculiarities or essential nature, termed Shakilat in the Qur’an. 
God possesses positive attributes, ¢.g., life, knowledge, will, power, 
hearing, seeing and speech ; ideas, the essence of things, possess no 

itive attributes, that is to say, they have negative attributes of death, 
ignorance, powerlessness, etc. 

From the above statement it is clear that the relation between God, 
the knower and ideas, the known, is one of otherness,’ never of identity.”’ 
As the ideas are, according to Ibn ‘Arabi the essences of things which 
when manifested are called contingent finite things, they may be re- 


1, See Shah Wali-ullah’s y+ © 5% in his Tafhimat, the entire Maktub. 
2. See above, p. 3, 
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garded as the same as ‘ adami-mutaqabila ° of the Mujaddid into which 

the reflection or in‘ikas of the attributes of God is cast and the contingent 

world comes into being. 

Thus it is clear, as Shah Wali-ullah has pointed out, that Wahdat-i- 
Shuhud of the Mujaddid does not in any way, contradict but on the 
other hand, it confirms Ibn ‘Arabi’s Wahdat-i-Wujud. If real facts are 
taken into account and studied without the garb of similes and meta- 
phors both the doctrines will appear almost the same.' 

This evaluation of the doctrines of Wahdat-i-Wujud and Wahdat-i- 
Shuhud is rationalistic, not based on first-hand mystic experience. As 
to the contention of the Shuhudiyyah that the mystic experience of the 
Wujudiyyah is of a lower siage and it is possible to pass on to a higher 
and truer experience which is the experience of the Shuhuddiyah, it 
may be answered on behalf of the Wujudiyyah that what they (the 
Wujudiyyah) experience is of a higher stage and what their rival school 
experiences is really of a lower stage. The overwhelming majority of 
eminent Muslim Sufis adhere to the doctrine of Wahdat-i-Wujud. I 
is amply wot by the QOur’an and by the esoteric sayings of the 
Prophet and in no way contradicts the truth of Islam. 


Mir VALIUDDIN 





THREE LITTLE-KNOWN WORKS OF DARA SHUKUH 


HE works of prince Muhammad Dara Shukuh (1615-159) son of 

| Emperor Shah Jahan, fall distinctly under two categories. His 
earlier works beginning from the year A.H, 1049 are purely 

sufistic in character, The Safinat-ul-Awliya and the Sakinat-ul-Awltya’, 
his two biographies of the saints of the various Sufic orders not only set 
forth in detail the lives and teachings of the saints but also throw side- 
lights on his own personal religious experience. Both are characterised 
by a deep sense of devotional ferver, showing his inner ecstacies and 
ardent aspirations towards the Ineffable. His method of treatment is 
essentially pantheistic, having for his fundamental motive “ the direct 
contact or the union of human spirit with Divine Being and the trans- 
formation of the duality into Unity.' These two works are followed by 


three smaller treatises, viz., the Risala’i Hag Numa’, the Tariqat-ul- 
Haqiqat and the Hasanat-ul-’ Arnifin, all dealing with various Sufic practi- 
ces. They mark a further advance in his religious en and show that 


the prince had developed a pantheistic out-look and had begun to give 
preference to devotional and experimental mysticism rather than to 
abstract speculations and cold formalisms of ritualistic religion. 

The second category of Dara Shukuh’s works beginning from the 
year A.H. 1056 deal mostly with Hinduism and include his translations 
from Sanskrit. From that year onwards, he began his examination of 
the systems of various religions, and in order “ to quench his thirst for 
Knowledge and Truth,” he began to patronise learned men of all de- 
nominations. Muslims, Hindus, Christians and Jews etc. He studied 
Sanskrit and got deeply interested in the Vedanta and Joga philosophy, 
Hindu rituals and mythology and from the learned pundits of Benares, 
he learnt the secrets of Indian thought and legend and initiated himself 
into the practices of the Yoga. His translations from Sanskrit include 
that of the Upanishads entitled the Sirr-i-Akbar (1067 A.H.),* the Bhagwat- 


|. For details regarding these two biographical works of Dara Shukuh vide the present writer's : Dara 
Shuhuh and Saints, the Visea-Bharati Quarterly, Santiniketan, Vol. TV, Nos. 1, 2 and 4. 

2. For details vide J.R.A.S. (Letters), Vol. XV, 1, (1949). The writer of the present-article has. edited 
the Sirr-i- Akbar from the oldest MSS, available. The work is under publication. 
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(ita (wr. between 1065-67) and Persian version of the loga-Vasista made 
at his instance. His other works on Hinduism are the Majyma’-ul-Bahrain ' 

1065 A.H.), a comparative study of Hinduism and Islam and _ the 
Mukalama or Seven Dialogues on comparative mythology with a Hindu 
saint named Lal Das.* 

The principal works of Dara Shukuh are well known and much has 
been written about them. The present paper, however, deals with his 
three litthe known works in the first category, vi 2., the Risala’ 1 Haq Numa’, 
the Tarigat-ul-Hagigat and the Hasanat-ul- Arifin. 


The Risala’i Haq Numa, a small wact containing the gist of Sufistic 
practices, chiefly physical exercises practised by various religious orders, 
and the different stages of human consciousness in the four planes of 
existence, according to the following quatrain, was completed in the 
year 1056 A.H. (1646 A.D.) : 

“ This tract was completed 
In the year one thousand and forty-six. 
It is not the work of Qadiri (Dara Shukuh) but of the Qadi 
Absolute One 

Whatever we have set forth, understand and peace be on thee!” 
It also discusses the various means and ways of attaining spiritual perfec- 
tion through gradual stages of Grace and Action, The former consists in 
acquiring the discipleship of a spiritual guide, who can awaken the 
pe from the slumber of worldliness and indifference, and make him 
free from the snare of egoism and show to him the face of the True 
Beloved ; while the latter is a matter of exertion and austerity which 
ultimately leads the secker to visualise the True Beloved. 

The Risala has been lithographed twice at the Nawal Kishore Press 
Lucknow, the second edition of which bears the date 1885 and copies 
of it are now not easily available. It was written, as appears from the 
preface, after Dara Shukuh’s formal initiation into the Qadiri order.‘ 

1. The work has been edited by M. Mahfuz-ul-Haq Bib. Ind 1929) 5 vide also the Mingling of the Tue 
Oceans in the Visea-Bharati Quarterly, \pril, 119 
’, See Mukalama Baba Lal wa Dara Shukuh by Bikrama Jit Hasrat, dbid., IX, April 1944, pp. 326-559 


\ 1 . " ‘ 
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hehe AS Shy yg aecy 9 al @ 22 
pat! 9 aged ova \e as ¢ 
1. Dara Shukuh was initiated into the Qadii fold by Mulla Shah Badakshani—‘his friend, guide and 
spiritual teacher.” For biographical details, cide the Sakinat-ul-Awliya’ p. 124 //., Tawwakul Bee's 
Biography of Mulla Shah ; Padshah nama, 1, p. 355, Latit : Lahore, lis History, Architectural Remains and 
Intiquities (1892), p. 99 f/. Dara Shukuh referes to his joining the Qadiri order in the Sakinat-ul-Awliya 
‘In the prime of my youth,” he observes, “ an unknown voice addressing me four times said, ‘ God 
would give thee such a gift which hath not been bestowed upon any cimperor of the world.’ The inter- 
pretation of this dream according to some gnestics was that Divine Knowledge was promised to me. 
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After describing his close association with the saints and * having 
known one by one the different stages of separation (fajrid) and detach- 
ment (tafrid), and the subtleties of gnosticism (‘izfan) and unification 
lawhid), “ on the night of Friday, the 8th Rajab, 1055 A.H., he received 
a “ Divine Injunction” that of all the religious orders, the Qadiri was 
the best. “* This faqir, Dara Shukuh,” he remarks, * belongs to that 
class of devotees, who are attracted to God naturally. ...He has come 
to realise the mysteries of Godhead through the grace of saints and 
friends of God. He has benefitted thereafter, by the society of those 
masters and enquired into the truth of their teachings.... One night 
he received the inspiration that the best path of reaching Divinity was 
that of the Qadiri order.” The Qadir order, he observes, traces its origin 
to the Blessed Prophet ; from him it descended to Shah Muhiyy-ud-Din 
‘Abdul Qadir Jilani, and from him in right succession it came to Muhiyy- 
ud-Din U1, the Pir-i-Dastagir, and from him to Shaikh Mian Mir (of 
Lahore), and from him to Dara Shukuh’s spiritual guide Mulla Shah 
and from him in right succession to him (Dara Shukuh) ! 

On that night of _ theese sa observed Dara Shukuh, he was command- 


ed to write this tract ‘ for the help and guidance of those who were in 
search of the Truth.’ And since it was his way to name every work of 
his after taking an augury from the holy Quran and obey the Divine 
Injunction, he took up the Qur'an and this verse came up before him: 
* (A) certainly, We gave to Moses the Book after We had destroyed the forme 


generations ; clear argument for men and a guidance and a mercy that they may be 


When I got up, I thought that it must certainly be the gift of Divine Knowledge that God would 
bestow upon me. T was always looking forward to it. In the year 1049 A.HL, I succeeded in obtaining 
the favours of one of His friends (Mulla Shah). He showed to me every kindness and the doors to Divine 
Knowledge were thrown open to me.” 

It is noteworthy to record here that Dara Shukubls’s sister Jahan Ara Begum was also initiated into the 
Vadiriyya order by Mulla Shah. A hitherto unknown work of the princess entitled the Sahabiya (MS 
perhaps, the only one, preserved in the Aparao Bholanath Library, Ahmadabad) has come to light 
It contains oll 19, lines 15 per page, written in Nasialig mixed with Shikesta and was completed on the 
27th Ramadan, A.H. 1051. Jahan Ava Begum narrates graphically how his brother Dara Shukuh (whom 
she calls a ‘ perfect gnostic’ and ‘ the heir-appareut to the esoteric and exoteric Kingdoms) exereised 
persuasive influence which ultimately led to her joining the Qadir told. “On the 9th of Dhulhijja, A.H. 
1049, L accompanied my father to Kashmir and stayed there for six months. Mulla Shah was also at 
that time in Kashmir, My brother had spoken very kindly of the saint and so I became his admirer.”’ 
She also describes that it was Dara Shukul who mediated on her behalf and persuaded the saint to accept 
her as a disciple. About her brother she writes: I love my brother Dara Shukuh both in firm and spirit. 
We are in fact like one soul in two bodies.”’ She also speaks of her attachment to the Qadiri order: “ Of 
all the descendants of Timur, only we two, brother and sister, were fortunate to obtain this felicity. None 
of our forebears ever tread this Path in quest of Ged and_in search of the ‘Truth. My happiness knew no 
bounds. My veneration for Mulla Shah increased and I made him my guide and spiritual preceptor in 
this world as well as in the hereafter ; 

“ My guide, my lord, my creed and my refuge, 
O Mulla Shah ! I have none except you and my God.” 
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mindful.” ' And since the meaning of this verse was identical with the 
ideas which he had in view, he named this tract as the Risala’i Hag 
Numa’: Quatrain : 
* Dost thou wish thy heart become a garden through Divine 
Union ? 
Then) throw thyself in the quest of the Beloved. 
It ‘the Risala) is like the compass (qgibla-numa) pointing towards 
the Mecea : 
From the Haq Numa’, the Truth would dawn upon thee !"* 
Dara Shukuh claims no originality in presenting the doctrines em- 
bodied in the work, He says that all the teaching found scattered in 
various ancient and modern works, were too voluminous for the study of 
ordinary man and that his tract is a compendium of standard works on 
Sufism, crz., the Futuhat al-Makkoya by Muhiyy-ud-Din Ibn al-’ Arabi 
d. AH. 638 5 the Fusus al-Iikam by Ibn al-‘Arabi; the Risala’) 
Sawanh by Ahmad al-Ghazali of Tus A.H. 517; the Lawami’ Anwar 
al-hash{ by Jami A.H. 875; the Lawa’ih dar bayan-i-ma’ani o ma’arif by 
Jami A.H. 898 and the Lama’at al-Anwar by Vakhr-ud-Din ‘Iraqi 
A.H. 686), besides other works on the subject. Quatrain : 
“If thou dost not know in detail the essence of the Law 
Shara’. 
If thou dost not observe the treasure of Demonstrations: 
He is One and in both the worlds there is none except 
Him 
This is the truth found in the Futuhat and the Fusus.” 
lt is however, difficult to ascertain how far Dara Shukuh has utilised the 
works of Jami, Ibn al-‘Arabi and ‘Iraqi. His knowledge seems to be 
very superficial both in respect of the al-Futuhat and the Fusus al-Hikam ; 
it is more probable that the former work, which he claims to have used 
extensively, might be the Futuhat al-Ghatb of “Abdul Qadir Jilani or a 
Persian translation of it. ‘Iraqi’s Lama ‘at-ul-Anwar or rather a commen- 
tary on it by Jami entitled Asha’a’i Lama‘at seems to have been very 
poorly used. The source of information with regard to the Ashghal, 
detailed in the Risala appear a jumbling of mystical experiences of 
various Qadiri saints with whom he was associated, though he asserts : 
** It must be known that whatever is written in this tract is exactly with- 
out a hair’s difference, the record of the practices, meditations, methods 
of sitting, moving and acting adopted by the holy Prophet.” 


Chapt. XXVIII, 42 : 9 Gah el la dol) o9 Al Ske ae yy vt SI) ge ge LIT ody 
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2. Irs Conrents, StyLe AND LANGUAGE 


The Risala is divided into four fasis on the description of the four 
planes of existence, followed by two supplementary /asls which deal 
with the Divine Essence. Fas/ I deals with the Physical World (‘Alam-i- 
Nasut), fasl 11 with the Astro-Mental Plane (‘Alam-i-Malakut), fasl U1 
with the World of Bliss ‘Alam-i-Jabrut\, fasl IV with the World of 
Divinity ‘Alam-i-Lahut) and the two Supplementary /as/s give a descrip- 
tion of the Divine Essence (dar bayan-i-Huwiyyat). The language employ- 
ed in the Risala is mystical, more often interspersed with verses and 
quatrains, the latter mostly of his own composition. A personal touch 
is given in the enunciation of different physical exercises and the neo- 
phyte is generally addressed as yar or * friend,’ for, he observes, “ in the 
system of occultists, the pupils are not called as such, but the word 
* friend * denotes the we of God. Even the Prophet used to call his 
followers by the words of companion and friend.’ The object of the 
tract is to describe devotional exercises to attain Divine communion, 
which according to him, came down from the holy Prophet, and “ since 
they were revealed to some few and well-chosen disciples and not preach- 
ed publicly, therefore they are not well known in the exoteric faith of 
Islam.” A series of mystic practices called the Ashghal are described 
as the means towards the casting off the grossness of physical life and to 
prepare the inner soul for a transcendental state. No elaborate Qadiri 
Ashghals are however given ; only simple forms of meditations are re- 
counted. Leanings towards pantheistic doctrines pervade the whole 
work, 

3. Why Sprir comes intro MATTER ? 


In the beginning of the Risala’i Haq Numa, Dara Shukuh discusses 
some of the hetrodox Sufi views. The first is the theory of the spirit trans- 
forming into matter. The spirit in its essence is Divine, as the seed in its 
essence is the tree. ** Know, O friend,” he writes, “ that the reason, why 
the essence of man has entered this frame-work of body, is that the seed 
of perfection, which lies latent may become patent ; that which is 
potentiality may reach the actuality and return enriched with all ex- 
periences to its original sources... . So it is the duty of every individual 
human being to exert with all his might, to save himself from eternal 
loss and free himself from duality to join himself with his source. At 
another place, he has determined the soul as of two kinds : the common 
soul and the soul of Souls (Abul Arwah). When the Pure Self ( Dhat-i-Baht) 
becomes determined and fettered, either in respect of purity or impurity, 
He is known as soul (ruh) in His elegani aspect, and body (jasad) in His 
inelegant aspect, And the Self that was determined in the Eternity 
past is known as the Supreme Soul (Ruh-i- A’ zam) and is said to possess 
uniform identity with the Omniscient Being. The Interrelation between 
water and its waves is the same as that between body and soul. The 
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combination of waves, in their complete aspect may be likened to Abul 
Arwah while the water only is just like the August Existence (Hadrat-i- 
Wujud)’ 

4. ETHERIALISATION OF PuysicaL Bopy 


As a general rule, when the attractive power of the gross body owing 
to its intimate connection with the soul, overpowers it, the latter be- 
comes gross like the former. But if, on the other hand, the attractive 

wer of the soul brings the gross body under its control, then the latter 

omes subtle like the former. Accepting this phenomenon of the 
etherialisation of the physical body, Dara Shukuh advances a pseudo- 
scientific theory for the explanation of the physical ascent of the Prophet, 
which is regarded as an article of faith among the Muslims. He says 
that the Prophet has such a control over his body that it became extrem- 
ely rarified, so much so that no fly ever sat upon it and that it did not 
cast any shadow upon earth. “ Since soul is subtler than air,” he ob- 
serves, “and nothing can obstruct its movement or veil its activity, 
where is the wonder that the famous journey to heaven made by the 
Prophet was in his physical body ? and where is the wonder if Jesus 
still lives in heaven in a physical body ? For verily, our souls are bodies 
and our bodies are souls.”” At another place he adds that the Prophet 
used to practise award-burd or controlling of breath in the cave of Hira 
and as a result of which “ his body became subtler than air, more trans- 
parent than diamond. Where then is the impossibility that the Prophet 
in his rarified physical form ascended the seventh heaven ?” 


5. Tre Hars-1-Dam 


It seems that Dara Shukuh at an carly stage of religious advancement 
was very much fascinated by the ascetic practices of the Qadir discipline 
and used to practise some of these as a method of “ purifying and illumi- 
nating the rust settled on the mirror of the heart,” as he terms it. For 
instance, the Habs-i-Dam or the regulation of breath, very much akin to 
the Pranayama of the Yoga system, was useful to him for “ collecting the 
distracting senses by virtue of concentration of mind attained thereby.” 
* This method of regulation of breath which has been adopted by this 
Jfagir (Dara Shukuh),” he observes, * is such without which success can- 
not be obtained. So every one should practise this method of control 
of breath. It is done in this way : ‘ Sitting in a retired spot, in the posture 
in which the holy Prophet used to sit, place the elbows of both hands on 
the two knees ; and with the two thumb-fingers close the holes of the 
two ears, so that no air may pass out of them. With the two index- 
fingers shut the two eyes, in such a way that the upper eyelid may 
remain steadily fixed on the lower eyelid, but that the fingers should not 

ress the eye-balls. Place the ring and small fingers on the upper and 
ower lips, so as to close the mouth. Place the two middle fingers on 
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the two wings of the nose, the right middle finger on the right wing 
and the left middle finger on the lefi wing. Having assumed this 
posture, firmly close the right nostril with the right middle finger, so 
that the air may not come through it. Now open the left nostril and 
breathe in slowly La-ilah, and drawing the air upto the brain bring it 
down to the heart. After this close firmly the left nostril also, with the 
left middle finger, and thus keep the air confined so long it can be 
easily done and increase the period of restraining it slowly. Afier this 
throw the breath out by opening the right nostril by removing the middle 
finger from it. The breath should be thrown out slowly, reciting the 
words Jllallah. If the breath is expelled very quickly, it will be injurious 
to the lungs. Then he should repeat the same process, by drawing the 
breath through the right nostril, and keeping it closed for some time, 
and expelling it through the left nostril and so on.” ' 

An addition to this process, which Dara Shukuh asserts, has come 
down to him from Hadrat Ghauth-ul-thaqlain (‘Abdul Qadir Jilani) 
who used to call it award-burd, was made by his spiritual teacher Mian 
Mir. During the period, while the breath was kept within the lungs, 
namely when the breath was drawn in, till its expulsion, the practitioner 
was told to repeat the words La-ilah, with the tongue of the cedar- 
heart,' so that pe the period of retention of breath, mind should not 


remain vacant, for, the vacancy of mind opens the door to * dangers ” 
or unwholesome shenehe and frightening visions. But when he becomes 


engaged in reciting Illallah, these dangers are removed and his mind 
is kept back from attending to any other object. This method of re- 
a dangers, was named by Mian Mir as zad-o-burd (struck and 
carried), for, “anyone who has struck this noble name on the target of 
his heart, carried the ball of victory to its right goal.” 
After recounting the method of Habs-i-dam, he describes its effects : 
“ This noble practice of retention of breath,’ he remarks, “ has 
been practised by me for some time and I have thereby felt a sensation 
of lightheartedness and a strange buoyancy of spirit and a great 
delight and a subtle illumination in mind and in all my body. All 
the grossness of langour has often completely vanished and I have felt 
great zest and immeasurable ecstacy.” 


6. Metuops or Divine ComMuUNION 


Dara Shukuh lays stress on the value of man’s spiritual attainments 
and says that his goal is to achieve Divine Communion, which is not 
mainly dependent upon human efforts, but also upon the grace of God. 
There are two paths that lead a man to the Lord. First, the Path of 
Grace (Tarig-i-Fadl) and the second, the Path of Exertion ( Tarig-i- 





1. Infra Salik’s Journey through the Four Worlds. 
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Mujahada). The former can be achieved through the help of a perfect 
divine. “ It is the Grace, when the Lord takes the seeker to a perfect 
divine,” he observes, ““ who by his magic touch of spiritual attainments, 
rouses him from the sleep of worldliness and indifference and without 
any effort, pain, austerity and penance, makes him visualise the Eternal 
Beloved and thus liberates him from the bonds of egoism and directs 
him to the stage, which the eyes have not seen and the ears have not 
heard.” The second Path is that of Austerity and Exertion. It is in this 
wise : ‘ Suppose a man hears from some one that such and such a person 
has reached God _; or he reads in some book that some have known God 
rightly as He ought to be known. This excites his desire to reach the 
same “ state,’ which others have reached before him. When this idea 
takes strong hold on his mind, he begins to seek and search, goes far 
and near, works and toils, resorts to austerity, penance and exertion till 
the Grace of God descends upon him and thus all his labours are 
crowned with success and he gets the Vision Divine.’ 

But personally Dara Shukuh does not believe in the necessity of 
“self-torture’’ and remarks that the essence of All-Good cannot be best 
realised in the extreme forms of self-mortifications and physical austeri- 
ties. Hence he says that fasts and vigils are no good weapons. ‘* My 
path is of Grace,” he observes, “‘ and not of Exertion and | am attracted 
to God naturally without the performance of physical austerities.”” In 
support of this assertion he ignores the earlier stages of hard discipline 
and physical renunciation : ‘‘ God is not the tormentor but the comforte1 
of his creatures. He has brought thee through this Path in order to wel- 
come thee as a guest and not to punish thee as a criminal.” 

Similarly he says that it is possible for a man engaged in outward 
worldly pursuits to follow the Path. “One can be in solitude in the 
midst of crowd and can be in retirement in the very midst of bustle and 
worldly noise.” The use of a patched cloak (khirga) for a Sufi novice is 
considered essential by the men of the Path, but he says that it is useless 
to assume the form of a fagir, without the acquisitions of a true fagir. 
He writes : ‘* Worldliness is non-remembering God. It does not consist 
either in dress or money or having wife and children.” 


SALIK’s JOURNEY THROUGH THE Four Wor LDs 


1. Alam-i-Nasut (the Physical Plane) 


Definition.—It is the World of Sensation and Perception. It is also 
called the Visible World (‘Alam-i-Shahadat), the World of Waking 
Consciousness or the World of Awareness. In it the existence reaches its 
highest point and the enjoyment is the deepest and most vivid. 

Method of Meditation.—First requisite is open solitude and peace ol 

e 


mind. Second requisite is the fixation of the eyes on the figure of his 
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spiritual master. Third requisite is concentration on the Heart and its 
three centres of meditation : 


Heart 
| 


~f 





Cedar Hearst _ Spherical Heart Lily Heart 
(centre in the astral centre of brain) rectal centre 


body of man) 


Concentration must begin first on the Cedar Heart and gradually 
brouhgt to bear upon the Lily Heart. The result would be the visualisa- 
tion of thought-forms and ultimate entry into the Place of Counterparts 
(‘Alam-i-Mithal), which lies midway between the Physical Plane and 
the Astro-mental Plane. 


Il. Alam-i-Malakut the Astro-mental Plane 


Definition.-\t is variously called the Alam-i-Anvah or the World of 
Spirits, “Alam-i-Ghaib or the Invisible World, the *Alam-i-Latif or the 
Subtle World and the ‘Alam-i-Ahwab or the World of Dreams. 

Characteristics of the Plane.—-Yhis Plane is higher than the ‘Alam-i- 
Mithal, in which the thought-forms acquire a shape which is “ the 
soul of form and is not a body.” The Salik’s soul takes up a refined body 
and he wanders in the Astro-mental Plane, both conscious and unaware 
of his surroundings. He meets the master on this higher plane who 
leads him to the holy Prophet and saints and friends of God. The ‘Alami- 
Malakut shows (the Salik) the way to the etherialisation of physical body. 

Method of Meditation.—-The Salik can now perform miracles but he 
should “ not engulf himself into the World of Spirits,” or “desire pheno- 
mena, clairvoyance and miracles.” The methods of meditation for him 
are; (1) the recitation of the names of God mentally and orally ; 
(2) the practice of astral healing ; (3) the Habs-i-Dam or regulation of 
breath including the exercise called Award-Burd and (4) the Sultan-ul- 
Adhkar.' 

Effects of Meditation.--Sleep becomes unnecessary and the Saltk 
like Mian Mir) can do without it for 30 years ; (2) the physical body of 
flesh and blood loses its coarser particles and acquires a more refined 
form ; (3) a strange buoyancy of spirit and subtle illumination over- 





1, The Sultan-ul-Adhkar, “ the Voice of Silence” is differentiated by Dara Shukuh from the physical 
suund as also from the physiological sound. It is a form of meditation, practised by the Qadirites. For 
detuils, vide the present writer's : Saints of the Kadiri Order in the Viwa-Bharcti Quarterly, Santiniketan, Vol. 
VI, 2, pp. 140-142. 
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powers him ; and (4) he hears the Internal Sound -the Voice of Silence 
or the Cosmic Sound : 


Sound 


Physical Sound Physiological Sound Psychic Sound 


The process of hearing sounds culminates in the Sultan-ul-Adhkar, the 
practice of which makes audible the Psychic Sound which is * boundless, 
infinite, self-existent and of unlimited immensity.” When it is heard, 
“ evervthing else is forgotten.” 


Hit. = Alam-i-Jabrut the Plane of Bliss 


Definition.—t is called the Casual Plane (*Alam-i-Lazim), the Plane 
of No-breath (Alam-t-benafas), the Plane of Unity. and Satisfaction 
‘Alam-i-Ahadiyat wa Tamkin). \t is a misnomer A call it the World of 
Names and Attributes ‘“Alam-i-Asma’ wa Sifat). \_ person is said to be 
in the Jabrut when he “ is without pain or sorrow,” and “ when in the 
state of consciousness, no forms whether of the Physical or Astro-mental 
Planes, cross his mind.” Then the man is in the Plane of Bliss. 

Characteristics. —The difference between him who is consciously in 
the Jabrut and the one who is unconscious is as follows : The former 
enters into this plane whenever he wishes and with his own free will, 
for whether he is asleep or awake, he can enter the Jabrut at any time ; 
while the latter enters the Plane only when he goes to sound dreamless 
sleep and that also not voluntarily but of necessity. 

Method of Meditation.—All the limbs of the body should be at perfect 
rest and kept away from every kind of motion ; both the eyes must be 
closed. The right palm should be placed on the left and the heart 
should be emptied of all forms of physical and super-physical planes. 
Sitting quiet and at ease, no form must rise before his physical or inner 
vision. ‘Thus when he can sit without any thought or thought-forms, 
he has got victory over the plane. 


LV. ‘Alam-i-Lahut ‘the Plane of Absolute Truth 
Definition.—lt is also called the Plane of He-ness (‘Alam-t-Huwiyya), 


the Plane of Essence (‘Alam-i-Dhat), the Plane of No-celour “‘Alam-i- 
herang), etc. 

Characteristics. - This plane is the origin of the three lower planes of 
Nasut, Malakut and Jabrut. it envelopes them all ; all the other planes 
merge into it and come out of it. It remains uniform in its essential 
nature and no alteration or modification takes place in it. 
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Effects. —When the eternal good fortune (of the Salk makes him 
enter this plane, he shall part company with ordinary | self) conscious- 
ee 


Il 


HASANA1-UL-‘ARIFIN OR THE APHORISMS OF THE SAINTS 


The Hasanat-ul-‘Arifin or the Aphorisms of the Saints is the second 
minor work of Dara Shukuh. It was completed on Sunday, the Ist 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 1062 A.H., and contains the sayings and aphorisms of 
one hundred and seven saints and mystics of various Sufistic orders. 
The object of the compilation is described thus in the Preface : * Says 
this unsolicitous fag, Muhammad Dara Shukuh, since the time, i... 
in the year 1062 A.H., being the thirty-eighth year of this fagir, he was 
enamoured of studying books on the ways of men of Path and had in his 
mind nothing save the attainment of Unity of God ; and since before 
this time, in a state of ecstasy and enthusiasm, he had uttered some 
words pertaining to sublime knowledge, certain sordid and abject 
fellows and some dry, insipid and bigoted persons, on account of their 
narrow outlook, had accused him of heresy and apostasy. It was then 
that he realised the importance of compiling the aphorisms of great 
believers in the Unity of God and saints who had heretofore acquired 
the knowledge of Reality, so that these may serve as an argument against 
the fellows, who were veally imposters (Dajjals), although they wore 
the face of Christ, and Abu Jehls although they had assumed the garb 
of Moses and that of the followers of the Prophet.” | Continuing, he 
remarks that since the aphorisms of the mystics as compiled by Ruz 
Bahan Baqli were written in a metaphorical language, replete with 
numerous allusions and similes and were above the intelligence of an 
average individual, he had arranged and collected them and set forth 
in a simple, unambiguous style together with suitable verses written by 
mystics and himself. Accordingly, he had named the work as Hasanat- 
ul- Arifin, so that it may serve as argument and proof for the true men of 
Path and put a check on the vicious tongue of the accusers. 

It follows from the above that by this time Dara Shukuh had consi- 
derably perturbed the ostrichlike complacency of the orthodox school. 


1. The Hasanat-ul-‘Arijin, MS. iw the Punjab University Library, Lahore (fol. 26) : 
p> 9 ced gy sh pe th She oF ol! spar Bae oh ald ae Ab ogaly See ai ghy ae’ 
Peg HaF Dale cin eg Dye Sel ST 3) IY BRS AB gyi ST gb) Sot pte a ge DL Sg 
92 Uh ey, Se ye Siler yg lim oh OE AT! 39) gy ors 9d 3 rg sg Sp apy 
ag TS seen A opi ble Oly yf ade 2B) 9 yok ade 1 ge ol gS 51 Sa 2 Site Sine) 9 cue 
a al) Shie~ § a) Seles ye BSL GHln yg wl Gby ye Ogle oe a gle 5 S8by » dive y ji 
wand by gi GWole ji adi b cel 3 ae og gt Phes 9 oF ae oad gale siol Sikes » Olplam LT 


SWAP Gat Sher gh 9 alte yey Ler dp DLR gee Unie) phe obey y abl come 0 ogle gr 
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His liberal and outspoken pronouncements on religious matters were not 
much appreciated by the latter, who held divine monopoly to interpret 
and cmt on religion, and being devoid of enlightenment and broadened 
outlook, grew startled at the princely encroachments on their sacred 
right. Their inward feelings, naturally, took the shape of a cautious 
but vehement denunciation of his ideals. ** Dara Shukuh in his later 
years,” observes Muhammad Kazim, ‘‘did not restrict himself to free- 
thinking and heretical notions, which he had adopted under the name 
of Tasawwuf, but showed an inclination for the sien of the Hindus. 
He was consiantly in the society of Brahmans, yogis and sannayasis, 
and he used to regard these worthless teachers of delusions as learned 
and true masters of wisdom. Through these perverted opinions, 
he had given up the prayers, fastings and other obligations imposed by 
the law and it became manifest that if he obtained the throne, 
and established his power, the foundations of the faith would be in 
danger and the precepts of Islam would be changed for the rant of 
infidelity and Judaism.” Dara Shukuh was well aware of this over- 
growing scholastic suspicion and distrust and viewed with apprehension 
the utter misrepresentation of his spiritual and religious ambitions. So 
he took his line of defence by the compilation of the sayings of saints 
who had similar or even stronger views on such matters than himself. 
When asked as to his own sayings on account of his close association 


with the saints to be included in the Hasanat-ul- Arifin, he remarked : 
“My aphorisms ? All these sayings are mine, for, they are in accord- 
ance with the greatest of all aphorisms—the Truth.” 

Even this retort to his opponents did not satisfy him and often, he 
gave expression to his views in most vehement language. The Mulla 
and the ‘Ulama is a common theme of derision in his writings. Apart 
from the orthodox ey Junta, who denounced him as an unbeliever 

’ 


“ 


and an atheist ‘‘ who had apostatised from the law and having vilified 
the religion of God had allied himself with heresy,’ he was not generally 
pleased with the ever-chafing Mulla whom he considered as hypocritical 
and quarrelsome. So he says : 
* Paradise is there where no Mulla exisits— 
Where there is no argument and tumult with him. 
May the world become free from the noise of the Mulla ! 
May no one pay heed to his fatwas ! 
In the city where a Mulla resides, 
No wise man is ever found ! 
And this quairain : 
“ What disavowals did the Satan hurl on Adam ? 
Said Hussain (Mansur Hallaj) : ‘(I am) the Truth’ and got 
the gallows ! 





|. Vide Elliot, Vol. 7., p. 179. 
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Every prophet and saint who suffered torments, 
‘Twas due to the vicious and ignominious conduct of the 
Mulla ! 
In the Hasanat-ul-‘ Arifin as in his other works, he often gives expression 
to his estimate of the ‘Ulama. “* As a matter of fact,”” he remarks, “ these 
‘Ulamas are ignormuses to themselves and learned to the ignorant.” 
And again : * the ignormuses of the present age—the highwaymen in 
the path of God—who have established themselves for erudites and who, 
falling into the traces of polemics and molestation and apostatising 
from and disavowing the true proficients in God and monotheism, 
display resistance against all the words of unitarianism, which are most 
evident from the glorious Qur'an and the authentic traditions of indubit- 
able prophecy,” ! 
* All this piety of theirs is conceit and hypocrisy, 

How can it be worthy of our Beloved ?” 

This tract is in fact a supplement to the Safinat-ul-Awliya, which 
records biographical notices on saints and mystics. It has been published 
at the Mujtaba’ i Press, Delhi (1309 A.H.), copies of which edition are 
scarce, and an Urdu lithographed translation appeared in two editions 
at Lahore without any date. MS. copies are also available in various 
Indian libraries. The sayings and aphorisms of 107 saints and mystics 
are recorded in the Shathiyat including those of the Prophet (p. 3) and 
the Imams (p. 4-5) ; [brahim Adham \p. 5) ; M’ aruf Karkhi (p. 6) ; 
Abu Yazid (p. 8) ; Sahl b. ‘Abdullah Fasheri p. 9) ; Abu Sa’id Abul 
Khair (p. 10) ; Sayyed-ut-Tai’ fa Junaid (p. 13) ; Shaikh Ruyan (p. 14) ; 
Abu ‘ Abdullah Khafif (p. 23) ; Shaikh-ul-Islam ‘ Abdullah Ansari 
p. 26. ; Nur-ud-Din * Abdur Rahman Jami (p. 28) ; Abu Bakr Wasti 
p. 15) ; Hussain b. Mansur al-Hallaj (p. 18) ; Abu Bakr Shibli ‘p. 19) ; 
Imam al-Ghazali p. 27) ; ‘ Abdul Qadir Jilani (p. 28) ; [bn-ul-‘Arabi 
p. 31) ; Najm-ud-Din Razi (p. 33) ; Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti |p. 34) ; 
Nizam-ud-Din Dehlawi |p. 54) ; Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (p. 35) ; Shaikh 
‘Iraqi (p. 36) ; Shah Qasim-ul-Anwar (p. 38) ; Kabir p. 43) ; Baba 
Lal Das Bairagi (p. 44. ; Baba Piare p. 44), etc., ete., 

The verses and quatrains of many poets and mystics are quoted in 
the tract. These include those of Dara Shukuh | pp. 2, 7, 13, 15, 18, 21, 
23, 26, 27, 31, 32, 34, 38, 44, 45, 50, 53, 54, 57, 58 and 64) ; of Jami 
pp. 12, 26, 27, and 41) ; of Hafiz (p. 17) ; of Mulla Shah (pp. 22, 58 
and 60) ; of Abu Said Abul Khair (p. 25) ; of Sa’ad-ud-Din Hamwi 
_p. 33) ; of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi (p. 35) ; of Shaikh ‘Abdullah Ballyani 
p. 34); of Shaikh Ashraf-ud-Din Panipati alias Bu ‘Ali Qalandar 
p. 35) ; of Shams-ud-Din Muhammad Kesh: (p. 36) ; of * Iraqi (p. 36) ; 
of Awhad-ud-Din Kirmani p. 36) ; of Shaikh Muhammad Jastri 
_p. 37); of Shaikh Maghrabi (p. 37) ; of Shaikh Qasim-ul-Anwar 


|, Sirr-i-Akbar, vide 7.R.A.S., Vol. XV, No. | (1949) 
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_p- 39) ; of Khwaja Ahrar (p. 39) ; of Shaikh Sahabi (p. 42) ; of Shaikh 
asan (?) (p. 48) and many others. 

In the tract, Dara Shukuh gives in abundance, personal allusions in 
the elucidation of the aphorisms of various saints in conjunction with 
his own views : 

* Shaikh ‘Abdullah Ansari remarks,’ he writes “that he had pro- 
nounced his views on more sublime doctrines than al-Hallaj. While the 
latter confined the Truth to his own individual self, he visualised all as 
Truth. To this effect, I (Dara Shukuh) have said in the following 
quatrain ; 

* Never would a gnostic attribute Godhead to his own self : 
Never would he suffer separation from the Subtle Self ; 
For, to become a slave is to become a master : 
Since all is God, he would not act in vanity.” 
* Shaikh Abu Salih Dimashgqi said that Unity of God can be attained 
through uniformity of conception and not by knowledge. To speak 
about it is not so difficult as to become it. 1 have remarked to this 
effect : 
‘Dost thou wish to enter the circle of men of illumination ? 
Then cease talking and be in the “ state ;” 
By professing the Unity of God, thou canst become a mono- 
theist : 
The tongue cannot taste sugar by only uttering its name !” 
While recording the aphorisms of Hadrat Bari, whom he calls as “ one 
of my teachers, unrivalled in the practice of resignation, detachment 
and unification,” he remarks that he had served him for a number of 
years and had constantly persisted in knowing his name. To this he 
always replied that all names were his names, for, the fagirs had no 
names. To this effect he (Dara Shukuh) had said the following quatrain : 
** We have not seen an atom separate from the Sun, 
Every drop of water is the sea in itself. 
With what name should one call the Truth ? 
--Every name that exists, is one of God’s names.” 
Some of the reminiscences of the saint who died in the year 1062 A.H. 
are obviously the outcome of an incredulous animation on the part of 
the prince, but his narrative, nonetheless, is graphic and vivid :— 

* Once 1 enquired of him,” he says, “*to whom do you owe 

spiritual allegiance ? 
‘To my own self, he rejoined. 
* What order of the saints is yours ?’ | persisted. 
* My-own.’ he replied. 

“He never addressed anyone except myself in the masculine 
gender,” he continues, “ to others he always applied the faminine 
gender. I discerned its cause. He recognised none as man except those 
whom he deemed as God-knowing * avifs; He neither took food nor 
slept nor did he keep any followers or attendants. Once I ventured 
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to enquire whether he had sought knowledge from anyone. To this 
he retorted that he had killed both the Mulla and the pandit, from 
whom then should he seek knowledge ? Whenever I took his leave, 
I always wept. He always remarked that though he cherished great 
love, affection and regard for me, he could never attach himself 
to such bonds. He was ever in the full knowledge of my affairs and 
often warned me beforehand of the coming events. His heart ever 
throbbed with noble sentiments... .. . whatever passed in my mind, 
he told me about it. Once, while I was in his service at midnight, | 
recollected my spititual teacher Shaikh Mir. He then got up, paced 
a few steps and reappeared in the form of my spiritual teacher.’ 
After a while, he sat down and assumed his own shape. I knew that 
he had discerned what had passed in my mind. One of his miracles 
was that even wild beasts, birds, the mineral and the vegetable worlds 
conversed with him ! Once I sought his advice on some matters. 
His reply made an everlasting impression upon my mind. At that 
time we were quite alone, as none ever accompanied me while T went 
to visit him. My horse tethered to the branch of a tree, all of a sudden 
began to speak and confirmed his statement ! He smiled and re- 
marked that even my own horse affirmed to what he had said. 

* One night a glow-worm soared high in the air. I pointed out to 
him. He recited a verse in Hindi, whose purport was to this effect : 
* Thou art a spark of flame of mine love.’ He then raised his hand 
and down came the insect and perched on his hand ! 

* One day a few women of a village, where he had sojourned 
in his youth, came-to see him. | was also present. He asked me 
whether I had taken care of them and had protected them. I replied 
that I did not know who they were. He told me that those women 
were my tenants, who laboured and cultivated the land which brought 
revenue to the royal treasury, so, [ should ever be ready to look to 
their needs. 

* Twelve days before his death, he told me that he could suffer 
the earth’s burden, but the latter would not be able to carry his load. 
He also instructed me to look to his burial. He died on the [5th of 
Rabi-ul-Awwal, 1062 A.H., and attained eternal salvation, being 
laid to rest in the village Barcha(?), in the environments of pargana 
Bari. To this effect I have composed the following quatrain : 

“* Men of heart are not aggrieved at Death's approach, 
For, a wakeful mind fears not from slumber ; 
If thy soul cast away the body, what does it matter ’ 
—When the skin wears out, the snake casts it away °.”’ 


IIT 
Tue TariQAT-UL-Hagigat oR Way To THE TRUTH 


This is a small but lucid and concise treatise on the manifold stages 
of the spiritual path. Though of considerable value, it is a very little 
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known work of the prince, and for some time, it lay unnoticed under 
the name of Risala’i Ma’arif. No date is given of its composition nor 
Hoes it contain any preface. It was published in 1857 A.D. in three 
small booklets at Brijlal Press Gujranwalla but hardly any copy of it is 
available now. The text of this edition differs materially from a MS 
copy of the same in the Government Public Library, Lahore, under the 
title of Rasa’il-i-Tasawwuf. Many other MSS. include a number of 
rhetorical subjective discourses on mystic doctrines, mostly of fragmen- 
tary character, An Urdu lithograph translation of the text, which is 
not much different from the Gujranwalla edition, was published at 
Lahore in 1341 A.H. 

The Tarigat-ul-Haqiqat written in mixed prose and poetry, is largely 
expository in character, emotional rather philosophical and can easily be 
included in the first category of Dara Shukuh’s writings. It contains 36 
pages written in mystical language full of numerous rubais, baits and 
verses. It opens with a prologue containing an eulogy on God’s Omni- 
potance followed by a short discourse on the incompetence of human 
eflorts to comprehend His all-pervading powers, for, “ the hands of 
human intelligence and wisdom cannot reach the pinnacle of His glory : 

‘* Imagination hath no foothold on this path, 
Thought cannot exercise its faculties on its ways. 
O, woe betide ! much intervenes ‘twixt a drop and the ocean, 
How odd ! out of madness thou desireth the difficult.” 
Another line of thought is that “ All is He.” In the Ka’ba and Somnat— 
everywhere, Christian chapels, idolatrous temples and the mosques, 
He resides : 
“Thou dwelleth in the Ka’ba and Somnat, and 
In the enamoured lovers’ heart ; 
Thou art the rose as also the amorous nightingale ; 
Thou art a moth on thine own beauty’s taper !” 
Continuing in this strain at some length he summs up in the following 
verses :— 
“Thou hast set the taverns in commotion— 
The Saqi and the drinking bouts ensue with great enthusiasm: 
In the temples thou causest the bells to chime— 
The idol, the temple as also the religious hypocrisy. 
In the Ka’ba, people pray unto Thee 
And desire Thy union. 
The manifest and hidden, all emanate from Thee, 
As also the drop and the ocean. 
Oft thou sendeth Thine lovers to the gallows, 
Oft Thou unveileth Thine face to a Moses on the Sana’i,!” 
The author’s aim in compiling the Tariqat, is given in the following 
words ; “ After the praises and eulogium of the lool of the faith and 
universe, may it be clear on the munificent mind of men of light and 
illuminating wisdom of the gnostics that when the Angel of Truth and 
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Absolute Guide reflected in the mirror of my imagination, all these 
words full of meditative mysteries, | had no other way but to set them 
in writing, thus making them manifest in the field of manifestation. 1 
named the tract Tarigat-ul-Hagigat with the hope that the far-sighted 
men of faith would accord to it their approval and acceptance.” 
The Tarigat-ul-Hagigat \acks uniformity of thought and conception. 
It deals at random with diverse mystical stages in the ‘Avif’s path. Unlike 
other works of Dara Shukuh, its style is ornate and flowery, at places 
thought subservient to an exquisite flow of introspective strain. [ts tone 
is didactic and emotional throughout, which appeals to our mind rathet 
than to intellect. Neither does it contain any extraordinary enunciation 
of experimental or doctrinal mysticism as in the Risala’t Haq Numa’. 
Its only charm perhaps, is the undercurrent of unbounded sincerity 
and mystic consciousness, which runs under the surface of his own 
religious experience. The subjective mystical experience of the author is 
abundant and indicates * the extent of spiritual perfection gained and 
further aspiration of the limitless unknown.’ The whole work is inter- 
spersed with numerous quatrains, verses and poems, which lend an 
additional charm to the much rhetorical narrative. It contains 32 
ruba’iyat, 123 abyat and many fards. The tract is divided into 30 sections, 
each of which 1s called a man zil or stage in the path of the ‘Ari/ : 
(1) First Manzil.--On the value of human detachment in this 
* flimsy and materialistic world ;° on existence and non-existence and 
the relative value of both.” ‘ The world is a mirage, it will not quench 
thy thirst.” The following verses are a keynote of the ideas expressed : 
el yt (Sic) ol ycorQ) honest jl A& fe | gt Gln es wel pw 3! 
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2) Second Manzil.—On the abstinence of ignorance and acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, for which the value of time, as an ‘eternal felicity’ 
is an essential factor. 

(3) Third Manzil.--On the purity of mind and “ keeping mind's 
mirror clean from the rust of hallucination of why and wherefore 
and maintainjng the fountainhead of heart, from which originate 
boundless oceans, clear from the mushroom overgrowth of worldly 
ambitions.” Kids 

(4) Fourth Manzil.—On the effacement of life and renunciation of 
consciousness and the realisation of true self. 
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5) Bifth Manzl.—On the Ways of the Men of the Path 

6) Sixth Manzil.-On the contemplation of hu ju ant hu 

7) Seventh Manzil.--On the correctitude of belief, which consti- 
tutes the foundation of sincerity, love and fidelity. 

8) Eighth Manzil.--On the virtues of sincerity, which is an 
eternal fortune, immune, from the vissitudes of time. 

9) Ninth Manzil.—On resignation * whose threshold lies above 
the planes of imagination and fancy.” 

10) Tenth Manzil.—On the virtues of submission to the Divirx 
Will, which necessiates complete surrender to God. The importance 
of this stage is emphasised thus in the ornate style :” This is a stage 
where doubt, misgivings and hypocrisy are superfluous. It is like 
a flower without thorns, a wine free from cropsicuousness, a garden 
teeming with roses and anemones, a tavern of ecstasy and delight, a 
town whose people are endowed with light and illumination, a taper 
in the darkened night, a candle burning in the secret chamber of the 
Unknown - 

11) Eleventh Manzil. On steadfastedness in the path of Divine 
Love, 

12) Tuwelveth Manal.—On Contemplation. 

13) Thirteenth Manzil.--On the spiritual expericnces of gnosties. 

14) Fourteenth Manzil.--On the singlemindedness of devotion. 
Multicolouredness involves the mind in a state of distraction. “ From 
Kaba to temple and cice versa does not help in the realisation of spiri- 
tual aspirations. At this stage concentration of mind is an essential 
factor. The outward symbols of places of meditation —temple and 
monastry as also rosary and sacred thread, are all superficial and of no 
practical value : 

“From K’aba and temple emanates naught, 

Why stigmatise both ? 

For the Lord resides not therein. 
Always near the men of vision 

Ever visible and unconcealed. Look ! ” 

15) Fifteenth Manzil.—On the description of part and whole 
juz wa kul). The human existence rests on the phenomenon of cause 
and effect. The waves of ocean originates from the ocean : one 
exists without the other. Both are inseparable. Similarly, a drop 
embodies the ocean itself and the waves formed of numerous drops, 
“ carry within their embrace the very ‘ Umman.”’ 

16) Sixteenth Manzil.—-On the “ state’ of the mystics. 

17) Seventeenth Manzil.--On the submergence of the individual! 
self in the Universal Self. The annihilation of all except Allah in- 
volves the least consciousness of self-annihilation. 

(18) Lighteenth.Manzil.—On detachment (tajrid). 

(19) Nineteenth Manzl. -On the secret of human existence. 
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20) Twentieth Manzil.—On annihilation and subsistence | baqa-o- 
fana 

21) Twenty-first Manzil. —-On fixity tamkin). 

22) Twenty-second Manzil.. On the outward and inward rectitude 
istiqgamat ). 

23) Twenty-third Manzil.--On the Salik’s path. 

24) Twenty-fourth Manzil.-On the conversion of minds (mungalab- 
ul-qalub ). 

* L have read many books,” he says, “which guide and enlighten 
the intellect but I could not find my way from form to spirit 
and from the exoteric to the esoteric. Somehow I could not 
grasp the idea that the spirit revolves within the form. For a long 
time I could not fathom the truth and realise my object. Till at last 
I was directed towards the path of mind ; when I traversed upon 
this path, | found it most illuminating. It is like a record whose very 
word and substance is clear and intelligible. For days I clarified and 
polished my ideas with concentration and diffusiveness........ and 
1 became full of ecstatic pleasure, detached myself from people and 
selected seclusion. Then I lost self-consciousness : 

“ Renounce all talk and argumentation and discussion, 
Be above the.enslavement of faith and fidelity ; 
Your mind is the seat of the Lord and the abode of the Divine, 
Why not ascend the throne and become a Sultan ?” 

25) Twenty-fi/th Manzl.-—-On the renunciation of fundamentals. 
* When I had cut myself adrift from imaginative flights and elusive 
thoughts, | visualised a world, which is ocean within ocean, surface 
within surface, illumination within illumination, enlightenment within 
enlightenment and manifestation within manifestation 

26) Twenty-sixth Manzil..-Ou the discussion between Reason and 
Insanity (‘Agl-o-Junun). This section is very interesting : “* This day, 
Reason and Insanity fell out in an odd argument with each other. 

“Come, we should recreate,’ said Reason to Insanity. 

* The latter declined and said, ‘ Show me the desolation.’ 

* However, Reason tried to persuade [nsanity to come towards 
wisdom, the latter always sought infamy ; the former walked ever 
on the path of gain, but the latter chose that of loss. Reason aspired 
ever for glory and fortune, Insanity always talked of lowliness and 
humility ; the former ever displayed an aptitude for pleasure but 
the latter showed an inclination towards affliction. Reason always 
thought of wife and children but Insanity ever strolled in the world of 
non-existence and annihilation ; the former ever sought seclusion but 
the latter tore asunder the veil of concealment. 

“ Reason’s ultimate goal seemed to be the Lord’s abode, while 
Insanity sat busy ringing bells in the temple of idolatory ; the former 
meditated on the Dhikr, but the latter wore the sacred thread (zun- 
nar); the former took the rosary in its hands but the latter soothed the 
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ringlets of the sweet-heart’s tresses. Gradually, Reason lost hold on 
itself and Insanity raised its head out of madness. It entered the 
forest of annihilation and ceased all talk of how and why. So Reason 
lost its former lustre ; 

This day self-consciousness dawned upon me, 

I’m enchanted ; How does it come to pass ’ 
For enlightenment’s sake | kept my torch alight : 
Reason was driven out and Insanity steeped in ! 

* Reason embodied perfect existence, while Insanity represented 
the extremity of non-existence There is no comparison 
between the two. One cannot be contained in the other ; one is a 
drop, while the other an ocean. When the waves of Insanity’s ocean 
surge, the vital force of Reason’s storm subsides ; 
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27) Twenty-seventh Manual. -On the cup-bearers of the Eternal 
Circle. 
28) Twenty-eighth Manzl. -On the Path’s Journey. 


29) Twenty-ninth Manzil.—On desisting from speech and indul- 
gence in fanciful imaginations. 


30) Thirtieth Manzil..-An Apologia tor attempting to write the 
treatise which also shows that “Divine Knowledge for him was the 
inner spiritual life through Divinity, and the diversion of inner 
thoughts from all that does not identify with Him. Both the cogni- 
tional and emotional gnosis rest on the adaptability of human soul 
to the worldly and spiritual environments.” 
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AMBIVALENT ATTITUDE TO WOMANHOOD IN ISLAMIC 
SOCIETY* 


[*The references to matrilineal Khasi, which form an essential part of 
this study, are the results of anthropological field researches, carried out 
by the author, with financial aid from the Viking Fund, Inc. NEW YORK 
during 1949-50.] 


1. Tue Marrivineat Erement on Pre-Istamic AND Eariy IsLamic 
SociETY 


ee since William Robertson Smith’s study of the kinship and 


marriage systems in early Arabia,' evidence of matrilineal 

culture throughout the period of the Jahiliyya and in early Islamic 
Society has been accumulating. Robert Briffault’s untiring industry 
and wide knowledge of facts, concerning matrilineal civilizations, has 
later added a wealth of material from various other literary sources, 
both western as well as eastern. Further knowledge on the matrilineal 
element in early Islamic social order has been collected by me through 
the method of culture-historic comparisons’ and through conclusions, 
based on them.‘ 

Inspite of the various sources and their coincidence in most essential 
points, as seen from different angles, the basic facts are yet little taken 
notice of by those who use a scientific approach to the understanding of 
Islamic culture. This is perhaps due, mainly, to a double curtain of pre- 
conceived ideas, prevailing among both: western and eastern scholars. 
These western and eastern prejudices, though motivated by almost 
diametrically opposing idealogies, have yet resulted in the same Fess 
to accept what, without them, would appear as historically established 
facts. 





1. Robertson-Smith (1885), Kinshié @ Marriage in Early Arabia, : pp. 29, 33, 79, 80, 86, 116, 124, 131 
etc., ete. 


2. Briffault (1927) The Mothers : Vol. 1., pp. 370, seq., 373, 374, 376, seg. 714 etc. 


3. Ehrenfels (1939), Pre-Aryan Civilization of India and the Ethnolozical Background of Islam in ; Islamic 
Culture April, 1940-—The Socio’-~Religious role of Islam in India, in islamic Culture, July Issue, 1940, (1941), 
The Mother Right in India, pp. 192.194. 


4. Ehrenfels (1949/B), History of Womanhood in Islamic Society in Islamic Review, London, pp. 31-32. 
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2. Tre Concept or “ Primitive /MartRIARCHY ° 


Let us consider the western texture of this.“‘ double curtain ” which, 
if not an “ iron ” one, proved none the less powerful enough in determin- 
ing semi-scientific and, in part, even scientific opinion through a pre- 
conceived idea, namely the conception that matriarchy was mankind’s 
most primitive social organization. It was held, according to this view, 
that among the supposedly “ animal-like” savages, the connection 
between sex activity and child-birth has not yet been ascertained and 
that, consequently, man was originally not regarded as the father at all. 
Naturally, it was thought, the mother alone was of importance to the 
primitive family; a reduction of the biological facts, which amounted 
to the theoretically assumed essence though by no means the actually 
observed praxis in matrilineal societies. This interpretation of the 
world-wide scattered matrilineal societies, or at least their survivals 
in other systems of social organizations, was based on the application of 
Darwin’s biologically conceived, and in this sphere well-founded, theory 
of evolution, to the realm of the human mind and its achievements— 
namely culture and culture’s material aspect: civilization. The prota- 
gonists of this, at first sight seemingly logical, hypothesis such as John 
Lubbock, Spencer and particularly Morgan laid their teachings down 
in a series of works, brilliant and full of new ideas enough to capture the 
imagination of their contemporaries. This theory persisted in the follow- 
ing generation of sociologists though they could have concluded from 
the accumulated facts of social anthropological field researches, that the 
application of the evolutionist theory on the field of cultural history, is 
not permissible. We can neither affirm that primitive man’s culture was 
“ Jower ” than that of our own and our contemporaries, nor that the 
development of civilization constitutes a continuous “ progress” from 
animal-like, to typically human, forms. Even though all civilization 
seems to tend towards the increase of wealth, towards the latter’s con- 
centration in the hands of fewer and fewer individuals or to the increase 
of quantitative strength and the mastery of space ;— these features alone 
offer yet no justification for the belief in “ progress’ of all culture- 
aspects, simultaneously, which would in any way be comparable to the 
phylogenetic progress in the development of plant—and animal—- 
species, biologically. The interpretation of culture—and civilization — 
orms, which have not attained the above achievements can, therefore, 
not be justifiably described as lower, “ barbaric,” or “ savage ;” 
not to use the expression “ bestial.”’ 

The interpretation of matrilineal elements as “ primitive survivals,” 
in al-Jahiliyya and early Islamic,—or for that matter, in any other civili- 
zation, can thus be seen to rest on a theoretically assumed basis which 
does not coincide with the facts of anthropological experience. Yet it 
persists among most students of Islamic Culture, History and Sociology, 
unless they take particular interest in the anthropological approach, 
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The elements of pre-Islamic civilization which show unmistakable 
marks of matrilineal origin are, therefore, still misinterpreted as “ pri- 
mitive survivals,” by most European and Oriental scholars alike, who 
approach the problem from the point of view of western scientific ana- 
lysis. The sole exception, among them, are those who use anthropolo- 
gical observation and interpretation as the guide to their investigations. 


3. THe Concept oF MATRIARCHY AS A PART OF AL-JAHILIYYA 


We mentioned before two sides to the double curtain, which obscures 
the true picture of matrilineal culture elements in pre-Islamic Arabia 
and early Islamic Society. We have shown the sources from which the 
western prejudice stemmed, viz., belief in the essential primitivity of the 
matriarchal social system. 

Let us now consider the oriental part of the obscuring curtain, be- 
hind which the facts of matrilineal elements in pre-historic Arabia and 
early Islamic history have been hidden. 

With the lapse of time, separating later generations of Muslims from 
the days of the Prophet res wr period, immediately preceding him, 
the perspective of later Muslim historians underwent a gradually in- 
creasing change. Their cultural indebtedness to, and veneration of, 
the Prophet (P.B.H.) and of his great religion led them to picture the 
pre-Islamic Arab civilization in ever growingly gloomy colours. The 
shining example of the man Muhammad and his life-work were made 
more impressive, the darker the picture of al-Jahiliyya against which it 
stands like a burning torch against the dark horizon of the night. The 
conception of the jahiliyya as a period of ignorance and utter disgrace 
has thus come to be firmly established in the minds of later generations 
among Muslim historians. Almost every single feature of Arab civiliza- 
tion, came to be denounced as a typical element of the time of ignorance 
—the debased Jahiliyya. All that was unfamiliar to Muslims of later 
ages was declared as a feature of pre-Islamic or even early Islamic 
civilization and came in for criticism of the most severe nature. Exagger- 
ations and distortions of culture-historic facts seem hardly avoidable 
under the impact of such powerful emotional dictates. They tended to 
darken the picture of early Arabia in the imaginative minds of later 
Muslims, as written records were scanty and only a very skillful method 
of culture-analysis would have allowed to reconstruct impartially what 
belonged to the remote past of the Jahiliyya. Small wonder then, that 
few, if any, among medieval Muslim historians felt the urge to under- 
take this painstaking task which was not supposed to yield any reward, 
worth the effort. 

The marilineal' and in fact partly even matriarchal? features of 
the past were thus subjected to severe criticism as they were held to be 
particularly characteristic features of the Jahiliyya. 


1. O'Leary Arabia before Muhammad, London (1927), pp. 194 seg. 
2. ibid, p. 51. 
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There was however no suggestion of “‘ primitiveness ’’ or “ barbaric 
savagery ” in this orthodox denouncement of matrilineal cultural ele- 
ments, such as we find in the western attitude analysed above. On the 
other hand the entire Jahiliyya, and with it the matrilineal features of 
pre-Islamic Arab Society, were considered as the result of a long period 
of cultural life and tradition and its decay. We shall presently see that 
in this conception of matrilineal decay a certain amount of truth is 
contained, which is lacking in the theory of “‘ savagely primitive matri- 
archy,” formulated by western sociological theory of the Victorian age. 


4. Aras MATRIARCHY AND THE CHANGE AFTER ISLAM 


Whilst the Western evolutionist theory of civilization, perceived a 
primitive survival in the pre-Islamic matriarchy of the Arabs, it was 
contrariwise considered as a result of culture-decay and decadence, 
rather than of primitiveness by Oriental orthodoxy. Both the views, 
however, agreed in the denouncement and moral rejection of the matri- 
lineal elements in Arab civilization and wrongly came to the conclusion 
that Islam owed its phenomenal success in a large measure to its suppos- 
ed anti-matrilineal and, in fact anti-feminist attitude. Both, Oriental 
and Western scholars, were of the opinion that Islam was instrumental 
in establishing the patriarchal order of society among the Arabs. 

A more subtle analysis of accultation phenomena and their sequence 
in time, however, exhibits in this, as in so many other cases, a variety 
of changes, that took place, where formerly only one single move of 
culture has been perceived. I have shown elsewhere! how a wave of 

atriarchal culture trends had swept over Arabia, shortly before and not 
because, of Muhammad and his message, viz., Islam. Particularly the 
northern provinces of Arabia had already in pre-Islamic days been 
caught by this patriarchal trend, emanating, as it were, from the centres 
of the sixth and seventh century’s culture expansionism; that is from 
Bycantium, Persia and Western Rome with the possible addition of the 
then Christian areas in Egypt and Ethiopia. 

It was in many ways and on many fields that the patriarchal out- 
look «asserted itself in Arabia before Muhammad. De Lacy O’Leary 
gives an example of this kind when he shows that the patriarchal “ Ba’l 
marriage, i.e., that in which the husband is lord over his wife, was a 
comparatively recent institution in Arabia” (at the time of the Pro- 
phet).? The patriarchal and patrilocal form of marriage had already 
penetrated (northern) Arabia, shortly before Muhammad, similarly as 
other features of the matrilineal order, the independent position of 
Arab women, matronymic designation of children and considerable 
wealth, owned by women had then just begun to fall into disrepute 





1. Ehrenfels, History of Womanhood in Islamic Society, in Islamic Review, London Dec. (1949/B), pp. 33 seq. 
2. O'Leary, Arabia Before Muhammad (1927), p. 190. 
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especially among those (mainly northern) Arabs, who had come under 
the influence of Bycantium, Persia and Egypt. It must also not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the Prophet himself restored, by his example, 
a good many of the essentially matrilineal features in Arab organization. 
His economic dependence on Khadija, as well as his entire attitude to 
her', and also his other wives,* proves this. But though western socio- 
logists acknowledged the fact as such, yet they used to interpret it as a 
singularly inconsequent adherence to old, outgrown survivals of obsolete 
matriarchy, on the part of the otherwise admittedly virile and strong 
personality of Muhammad. We shall see later that manliness and 
matrilineal social organization are in no way incompatible or exclusive 
of each other; rather the reverse. But quite apart from this general 
observation, there is more direct proof of the Prophet's attitude towards 
the elements of nratrilineal organization in Arab sociology. 

His personality and organizing gifts had created a unique and power- 
ful centre of culture activity round himself ;—-whether at Madina or at 
Mekka. One might expect that an extremely magnetic personality 
like that of the Prophet of Islam would have added to the already exist- 
ing trend towards patriarchy and disinheritance of womanhood in the 
iatest phase of Pre-Islamic Society in (northern) Arabia. Yet what do 
we find in actual fact ? The Prophet not only declared that “ Paradise 
lies at the feet of the Mother,” but also laid down legal regulations 
which show unmistakably that this beautiful saying was much more to 
him than merely a poetic phrase. He legalized inheritance-rights of 
women as daughters, mothers, wives* and sisters.‘ Maulana Muham- 
mad ‘Ali, who quotes in this connection the above mentioned Qur’anic 
verses,® points out that not only in this, but also in certain other cases, 
for instance in that of a man who has only one daughter, or daughters, 
but no son, an “apparent irregularity of treatment of the two sexes® 
makes itself felt. In order to understand the position of the Prophet in 
this connection, it will be necessary to realize that even these, somewhat 
restricted inheritance-rights of women, were not at all acknowledged 
by his contemporary and politically more powerful neighbours nor by 
those of the contemporary Arabs themselves who, particularly in the 
North of the Jezirat, had already begun to adopt the examples of their 
more outspokenly patriarchal and politically superior neighbours, in 





1. Muir, The Life of Mahomet, London, (1894), PP. 22 seg. drew already attention to the fact, similarh 
eT : 


as Cactani, Studi die Storia Orientale (1911-14), \ II, p. 22 ——_ the latter interprets a wholly ima- 
ginary resentment against this ‘‘ relic of the cold matriarchy "’ into the mind of the Prophet; a resentment 
for which we have no proof whatsoever and which is also not mentioned by Briffault (1927), p. 375/76, 
when quoting these two authorities in FN. 10. 

2. Briffault, The Mothers, (1927), p. 374 says : “* The Prophet had ne other home than his 
wives’ various . ...... . houses,”’ quoting in this connection Wellhausen, Die Ehe bei den Arabern in Nachrichten 
Von der Koeniglichen Geselleschaft der Wissenschaften (1893), p. 445. 

3. Qur’an : 4:11,12. 

. Qur'an ; 4: 177. 
5. Muhammad ‘Ali, The Religion of Islam, (1936), p. 703. 
6. Ibid., p. 704. 
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Bycantium, Persia and Egypt. But the Prophet went a step further than 
this. The right of a girl to a her own spouse! and the right of a wife 
to seck divorce, even from a faultless husband, were as clearly and 
unmistakably formulated as the right, and duty, of women to join men 
in common praper on the same carpet and in the same mosque, in 
order to fulfil their spiritual duties and claim their spiritual rights which 
were considered equal to those of men.? 

The implications of these reforms can only be understood against 
the background of the strongly patriarchal bias which determined not 
only the powerful neighbours of Arabia, at the time of the Prophet, but 
had already begun to permeate Pre-Islamic Arabian Society, during 
the last phase of the Jahiliyya. In contemporary Christianity the rule 
was laid down : Muliar tacet in eccleiam (A woman has no say in 
matters of the church). The contemporary Persian women were veiled 
and in purdah, when the Bedawi were not, whilst Jewish women had to 
confine themselves to a separate (upper) portion of the synagogue. 

The religion of Islam, therefore, appears to have, —in part, though 
not in foto—reclaimed the rights which the Arab woman had once en- 
joyed in still remoter days. Islam has preserved -essential features of 
the older matrilineal organization among the Arabs ;—not sealed, with 
a final stroke, their disappearance, as was generally held by both ; 
western and eastern historians of the middle ages up to the Victorian 
epoch; before a deeper knowledge of anthropology has been achieved. 


5. Tue Piace or ARAB MATRILINEAL CrviLizATION IN WorLD History 


Whilst we have so far discussed how western science of the Victorian 
Age viewed, “ Arab Matriarchy ” as a survival of the primitive past, 
and that eastern interpreters of the contemporary and earlier epochs 
saw in it the decadence that follows long cultural development, it will 
now be helpful for the understandirig of the ambivalent attitudes to- 
wards womanhood in Islamic society to sketch out the place in time, 
which modern anthropology and sociology would assign to the type of 
civilization from which the matrilineal elements stem in the pre- 
Islamic and carly Islamic Society. 

Anthropological field-researches among primitive, food-gathering, 
and also among higher agricultural societies, the world over, have 
shown that matrilocal (and uxorilocal) residence of daughters and 
wives, matrilineal inheritance of property, or succession in clan,— 
family,—or ruling rights, as well, as also a certain amount of truly 
matriarchal predominance cf women in house,—-and family-ownership, 
are all connected with a very important step in the development of 
civilization, which was due to the female genius. This step forward 
was the development of agriculture. I have elsewhere illustrated, 


1. Ibid., p. 675. 
2. Muhammad ‘Ali, The Religion of Islam (1936), pp. 390 seg. 
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with examples from tribal life in South India,' how women among 
primitive food gatherers are generally more prolific in collecting the 
vegetarian part of a family group’s common diet, whilst men concen- 
trate on hunting and thus Litre tdi the carnivorous demands of the 
group. A step further was taken when, from this loose division of labour, 
women evolved the first attempts at gardening and sowing seeds. There 
women’s first experiments in agriculture established that claim to 
ownership in cultivated lands (and the stabile house) which finally 
led to the simpler forms of matrilineal agrestic—and village —civiliza- 
tions. These are no more primitive in the sense of mere food-gathering, 
but may be styled as a “secondary” forms in the development of early 
economy. 

The transition from mere food-gathering to planned agriculture in 
some areas (and pastoral cattle-breeding, complex forms of “ higher 
hunting,” fishing, etc., in others), seems to have coincided with the 
transition from the palaeolithic to the more erudite neolithic type of 
pre-historic civilization. 

This ty of hoe—cultivation of neolithic character was no 
doubt far ai the sort of ‘“‘animal-like primitiveness,” which mat- 


riarchy had at one time been held to stand for. The opposite is true. 
Neolithic village civilization is now considered to have been the initiator 
of that great culture-historic movement towards settled life and specia- 
lized civilization which Gordon Child describes, in his popular and 


easily comprehensible way of putting things, as the Neolithic Revolution.* 
This shows that even the first and, within limits, most primitive phase of 
matrilineal culture-development belonged to a comparatively “ young ”’ 
period of pre-history, if compared with the indefinitely longer palaeoli- 
thic epoch during which man appeared to have depended exclusively 
on food-gathering and collecting, without yet knowing how to pro- 
duce food, by either agricultural means, by cattle-breeding or by 
specialized forms of hunting, fishing, etc. 

However, these deliberations of more general character show that 
culture-type of even the earliest pre-Islamic Arabs in the Jahilyya, 
of whom we have any direct or indirect evidence, stands markedly 
above genuine primitiveness, in terms of culture-specialization, as well 
as in those of absolute chronology. Even such comparatively highly 
advanced variations of neolithic village civilization, as the Badarian 
in pre-dynastic Egypt, or, let us say, the Danubian village-civilization in 
continental Europe, are definitely poorer and “ earlier,” in the archaco- 
logical sense, than even the simplest forms of testified pre-Islamic Arab 
civilization. . 

Looking out for archaeological parallels of the Jahiliyya civilization, 
we find ourselves ianded in the chalcolithic epoch of the first big cities, 


1, Ehrenfels (1949/A), South Indian Cultural History, a series of |2 articles in Hindu, Madras, particularly 
Nos. 5 to 12. 


2, Gordon Child, What Happened in History, Pelikan Books, New York, (1942), pp. 43, seq 
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which was certainly a much more specialized type of civilization, and 
also later, in terms of absolute chronology, than any known neolithic 
village civilization. The nearest parallels to this Jahiliyya-type are the 
Early Dynastic Egyptian,— tamian,—other Near-East,— and 
the Indus—cCivilizations, which all flourished round about 3000 B.C. 

The use of iron and the domesticated horse might appear to put 
the pre-Islamic Arabs into a still later place of the archaeological 
sequence. However, we may here be faced with a particular accultura- 
tion phenomenon among nomads who have migrated over vast and 
culturally not uniform areas and there they may have adopted culture- 
elements (¢.g., iron, horse), which were peculiar in one region, at a 
time before they had become common possession in another, and thus 
gave the impression of belonging to a later phase altogether there. 

No doubt the pre-Islamic Arabs—far from primitive food-gatherers, 
—-were neither “ Neolithic villagers’ nor merely “* Pastoral nomads ” 
any more ;---even in the earliest testified period of the Jahiliyya. They 
are known, not only to have used the advanced Semitic alphabet, but 
also to have consistantly contributed to its early development through 
the Kufa script. They engaged themselves in literary contests, in which 
women of refined culture, “ among whom Umm Jundab is particularly 
famed—acted as critics and judges.”! They looked back to a long 
historical past, during which kingdoms flourished in the South of their 
homeland that were all but truly “ primitive,’ though at least at times 
ruled over by women of a somewhat matriarchal type. The position of 
the Queen of Sheba, or Zenobia and her sister Zebba,? for instance, 
tallies well with reports of Arab women warriors of whom Syed Ameer 
‘Ali tells us that they fought on horseback, even as late as in the days 
of Rashid‘ or commanded troops under Mansur, fighting the Byzan- 
tines.’ “Yet” — adds Robert Briffault to this report, ‘“ those proud 
amazons were not barbaric viragoes, but cultivated beauty, grace and 
elegance and all the accomplishments of their age. The record of their 
sentiments is contained in their own impassioned poems, which form a 
considerable portion of pre-Islamic poetry.”* 

If we add to this the ancient and modern South Arab architectural 
traditions, characterized by a sober, rectangular style, including many- 
storied buildings of a highly specialized city-type,—an architectural 
tradition which persists to this day,—we find ancient (Southern) Arabia 
rather connected with the culture-historic type of the Indus-Civilization, 
in the East, and the Minoan civilization in the West, of Arabia, than 
with anything that could be termed truly “ primitive ” in the anthropo- 


1, Briffault, The Mothers (1927), Vol. 1., p. 376 who quotes there in FN 6: Caussin de Pareeval, Essay 
Sur L’ histoire des Arabs avant to Islamism et Fusque a La reduction des toutes les Trilerts sur la Lois musalmane 
(1847.48), Vol. II, pp. 314 seg. 

2. Mbid., p. 375 again quoting Caussin de Parceval (1847-48) Vol. IL., pp. 28 seg. 

3. Ameer ‘Ali, A Short History of Saracens (1900), p. 455, quoted by Briffault (1927), p. 376/1. 

4. Briffault, The Mothers (1927), Vol. I. p. 376, where he also quotes Caussin de Parceval (1847-48), 
Vol. IL, pp. 314. seq, 
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logical and archaeological sense. Elsewhere I have drawn attention to 
the probability of a deeply rooted culture-connection between pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic Arabia (especially in the South) on the one 
side, and the pre-Aryan civilization of India on the other.' Recent 
folklore studies in, and round ‘Aden, have brought the existence of 
priestesses to light whose spiritual power is being passed through female 
succession.” This supports my previous arguments which | have put 
forth in this connection, and need not be repeated here.’ We shall, 
however, now take cognizance of two facts ; namely that pre-Islamic 
and early Arabic civilization was 
(a) of a fairly advanced stage of specialization and 
(6) that women played an important réle in this civilization, a 
fact which is in harmony with the matrilineal character of its 
general atmosphere. 

Early Arabic civilization and its matrilineal features would thus 
appear to be the last links, rather, than the first one, in a long chain of 
late neolithic to chalcolithic—and iron—age developments which, after 
Muhammad, passed over into the early medieval epoch, somewhat 
abruptly, having had little participation in the history of classic antiquity 
during which Arabia was but a cultural backwater, or a conservator of 
her greatness during previous epochs. To the importance of this she 
was re-awakened again through the strong impulse of Islam. 


6. FurTHER DEVELOPMENTS AND AMBIVALENT ATTITUDES TO 
W oMANHOOD 


A wave of patriarchal impulses began to sweep over the Middle East, 
Arabia, East Africa and India where the Jewish, Zoroastrian Hindu- 
Aryan and Christian societies came under the growing influence of the 
strongly patriarchal peoples of Rome, Bycantine, Nestorian Egypt, 
Persia and particularly the Central Asiatic nomads who infiltrated into 
the regions of more refined city—and agricultural civilizations in the 
big river-systems, such as the Indus and the Ganges, the Nile, the Euph- 
retes and the Tigris or, further north-west, the Danube. 

Early Islamic Law and the example of the Prophet limited and 
restricted the vigour of this patriarchal tidal wave which had begun to 
sweep over Arabia. Within the boundaries of the newly constituted 
Islamic Society of Arabia, extreme patriarchalism was at first checked 
by the laws of Islam. But the forces thus released, in Arabia, through 
the equalizing influence of the teachings of the Prophet, made the social 
system of the Arabs expand over its original limits, which caused them 
to come into direct touch with groups that had so far been quite outside 


1. Ehrenfels (1939), Pre-Arvan Civilization (1940), The Socio-Religious Role of Islam in India (1941), Mother 
Right in India pp. 192-194. 

2. Myers, Little ‘Aden Folklore, Cairo (1947), pp. 218-220. 

3. Ehrenfels, Mother Right in India, (1941), pp. 192-3. 
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the orbit of Arabic culture contacts. Charlemagne’s Empire, in what is 
now France and Germany, and the restless horse-riding nomads, of the 
present Muslim Republics in the U.S.S.R., are two typical instances of 
the point. In both of them, characteristically enough, there was a 
strong trend of patriarchal expansionism, present. 

Islamic society, however, underwent rapid changes after the demise 
of Muhammad. One of the most important and least noticed,—among 
these changes,—was the reappearance, in medieval Islamic Society, 
of the lopsided patriarchal tendencies which the Prophet, and Islamic 
law, had successfully combatted when the former tendencies had made 
their first appearance as the already existing patriarchal trends of the 
last phase in the Jahiliyya. The veiling,—purdah,—and Zenana— 
systems, applied to the women of the rich, were at the same time conti- 
nued by nA non-Arab Muslim converts, who had been brought up in 
the culture atmosphere of these institutions. The influence of these 
regulations, prevailing as they were in Bycantium, Persia and, partly 
also among the newly arriving Central-Asiatics, had not yet been studied, 
thovgh the psychologico-anthropological implications of such a study 
would appear to be promising enough.'! 

However, Arab Society was soon steeped in the very prejudices 
and predelictions of its patriarchal neighbours, in the North, which the 
Prophet and the Qu’ran had originally prevented from further spread- 
ing into the Arab social system, during the early days of Islam. One of 


the worst affected groups in this process of culture-aliiance was therefore 
naturally Muslim womanhood. Islamic teachings in regard to the 
treatment of women were converted into their opposite numbers under 
the increasing influence of tee ig ideology. Women were excluded 


from common worship and only the display of a few gaudily decked 
girl-babies at the ‘Id-gah, twice a year, persisted as an incoherent survi- 
val of what at one time had been the right and duty of Muslim women. 
Marriages were arranged for Muslim girls, without taking more notice 
of their wishes in choosing the husband than a formal consent. A wo- 
man’s rights to divorce, if desired by her, and even that of re-marriage 
in widowhood, found a similar fate in large areas of the Muslim world. 

The patriarchal trends which had become prominent during the 
latest epoch of the Jahiliyya, especially in Northern Arabia, and later 
kept in check by the Qur’anic Law and the personal example of the 
Prophet, have reasserted themselves soon after the Prophet’s death. 
The patriarchal bias became so powerful in later Islam of the Middle 
Ages, that almost any feature of social life, referring to womanhood, 
has been affected. The controversy over the lawfulness, or otherwise, 
of divorce, on the instance of a wife, or that of the Mut‘a marriage, 
furnish ample examples to the study of the change in attitudes towards 





1. Dr. G. M. D. Sufi in a proof copy of his book SUGHRA, says on pp. 103-48 that there does not vet 
exist any history of the Veil (nor any encyclopaedial reference, worth the name), 
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women, and their rights and positions, which have affected the world 
of Islam in that period; small wonder then that as a result of two 
ei viewpoints of valuation in three phases of earlier culture- 
change, ambivalent attitudes resulted to womanhood in Islamic society. 
Thus one notices two trends : 
(1) A matrilineally determined acknowledgement of, and regard 
for, women’s rights and privileges, and 
(2) The utter disregard of these under the spreading patriarchal 
influence. 

The first direction of cultural attitude prevailed during the pre- 
Islamic epoch of Arab history, and especially in the South. The second, 
patriarchal, direction asserted itself during the latest phase of the Jahil- 
wya, especially in the North, but was effectively counteracted by the 
equalising and balancing forces of the Qu’ranic law. Thus the first 
matrilineal direction in pre-Islamic Arab history re-appeared in Early 
Islam. Not long after the days of Early Islam, however, the second, 
patriarchal trend began again to dominate over the further develop- 
ments of medieval Islamic society. 

These two trends of development are, no doubt, responsible for 
the ambivalent attitudes to womanhood by which both : original theory 
and later praxis have been (and still are being) characterized. 


7. MATRILINEAL BACKGROUND AND Moprern EXAMPLES OF 
ACCULURATION 


The average layman, and even many anthropologists, who observed 
these contradictory trends in the treatment of womanhood, doubt the 
possibility of any strong matrilineal elements ever to have existed in 
Arab and Early Islamic Society at all. Such views find expression in 
statements like the following, with which we are all only too familiar :— 

“Islamic Society, through many centuries, was the most out- 
spokenly patriarchal social order in Europe and the Near East. Wo- 
men used to be kept in purdah or within the restrictions of Zenana-life, 
and partly still are so, to the present day. How can the history of 
such a society possibly be linked up with matrilineal traditions ?”’! 

Even modern oriental scholars seem to have lent support to such 
statements. G. Zaydan, for instance, has remarked that ‘ the principal 
source of clan-feeling among the Arabs is the paternal relation 
just as is the case with other progressive peoples. Still,’ he adds almost 
apologetically, ‘* motherhood was of great consequence with them, and affinity 
by marriage was a great source of clan-feeling ”.? (Italics are the present 
author’s). 





1, Random quotation from one of the many questions which the author had to deal with, during dis- 
cussions, after numerous public lectures which he gave on the subject since 1932 in this country and 
abroad. 


2. Zaydan, History of Islamic Civilization (1907), p. 6. 
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Again G. Zaydan, quite unconsciously, expresses his belief in the 
primitivity of mother-right as follows : “ Prior to Islam the maternal 
uncle played an important réle .”! This is a very characteristic feature 
of matrilineal civilization, with regard to which Zaydan continues to 
say : “ The most obvious illustration is the aid afforded by the people 
of Madinah to the Prophet the fact that the people of Madinah 
stood in this relation to the Prophet was one of their most potent motives 
in aiding him. The Prophet’s mother was of the Banu Najjar, a branch 
of the Khazraj, a Qahtanite clan, whereas his father was of Quraish, a 
Mudarite clan.* 

We find Zaydan here wrestling with the historic background of the 
ambivalent attitudes towards women ;—a problem which we have 
tried to deal with in the first part of this article. With regard to the 
actual position of women in Islamic Society, however, he falls in, with 
the negativistic attitude of most western sociologists of his (and even 
our own) days, for he says : 

‘** Where there is an absolute monarchy women are sure to have 
a powerful voice in the administration; even in islam, where women’s 
opinions are decried and consulting with them is thought to lead to failure 
and misfortune 3 (Italics are the present author’s). Later, 
Zaydan quotes as instances to this point Mansur who “ in his injunc- 
tions to his son Mahdi said, ‘ Beware of giving women control.’ 
Nakhai made obedience to women a sign of the approach of 
doomsday”’. Finally, however, Zaydan concludes significantly enough: 
“Notwithstanding all this their influence was very great.’ 

All these observations furnish no doubt further material to our 
assumption of the existence, in medieval and modern Islamic society, 
of two ambivalent attitudes towards women; for which we have endea- 
voured to offer an explanation in the movements of culturehistoric 
development of early Islamic and pre-Islamic history, in the midst 
of which the teachings of Islam can be located, in terms of time, as 
also because they offer a via media between the conflicting trends. 

The question which in all these deliberations, however, remains 
open, is that of the probability, or even possibility, of a matrilineal 
background, having ever existed in a society where listening to women’s 
council, or advice, has been decried so strongly. 

A reply to this question cannot be found through speculation, but 
only in the actual anthropological observation of facts, During my 
field work among the Khasi of Assam,° I had the opportunity to study 
both, individual and group-attitudes to women within this quite un- 





! 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 


. Carried out in 1949-50 with the financial support of the Viking Fund, Incorp., New York, and with 
permission of the University of Madras. 
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mistakably matrilineal and no doubt in many respects also matriarchal 
people of whom even so sceptical an observer cemsiantal society, 
as is Robert Lowie, says that they, along with the Iroquois and Pueblo 
Indians of North America, “ are probably the best-known illustrations ” 
among “ matrilineal communities in which women cither 
exercise unusual property rights or play a remarkable part in public 
life.””! 

It is of course not the place here to describe in any detail the consist- 
antly matrilineal, matrilocal, or at least, uxorilocal institutions or the 
matriarchal predominance of the mother, by which Khasi society is 
characterized, nor even to mention the main bibliographical data, 
referring to these points. Yet, references should not be omitted here to 
an outstanding work by Sir Keith Cantlie, on Khasi Law’? into which 
important notes by U David Roy, the Khasi administrator, have been 
incorporated. 

At the outset of these notes on Khasi attitudes to women, the fact 
should be stressed that, contrary to pre-conceived ideas about men’s 
réle in matriliny, Khasi men are a particularly verile set of people, 
just as men in other matrilineal societies are frequently found to be. 
The Nayar and other marumakkathayam groups of Kerala used to be 
known as proverbially brave and efficient warriors. They were famous 
also for their hardened bodies and physical skill; so long, that is, as 
their society had been goverened by matrilineal principles. Other 
examples of particular prominence and efficiency of men in a matrilineal 
society are offered by the outstandingly important position which 
members of the matrilineal Minangkabau community of Surnatra 
occupy in the Government of Indonesia,’ just as we find that members 
of the Menon (Nayar) caste, which was until quite recently matrilineal 
in organization, have also achieved important positions. On the other 
hand, it has also been observed that feminist ideas have been propagated 
by extremely verile men in leading positions, such as Theodore Roos- 
velt or Kemal Ataturk and others. 

It fits well into this general picture that we find the typically matri- 
lineal Khasi of Assam also considering manliness and virility as high 
virtues,—inspite of, or, as we now come to see things, rather because 
of the high position which womanhood holds in their society. In both 
virility and independent position of women, the Khasi resemble not 
only the Southern Arabs of pre-Islamic and early Islamic days, but 
also the Lacedemonians of Sparta in ancient Greece. 





1. Lowie Primitive Society (1921), p. 180. 

2. Cantlie (1934) Notes on Khasi Law esp. chapters Il & IV. 

3. According to information, kindly offered to me by Mr. R. Safioen Amidharma, now in Bangalore 
the following ministers of the Indonesian Government belong to this group ; Dr. Mohammad Hatta 
(President), Dr. Sjahrir (Leader of the Opposition), H. Agus Salim (Foreign Minister), Mr. Assaat (Pre- 
sident of Djojakarta), Dr. Halim, (Premier of Djojakarta) ; similarly as also the Indonesian representa- 
tive in India Mr. Badr-ud-Din Ubani. 
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Such powerful warriors were the Khasi of yore that, like other Assa- 
mese hillmen, they occasionally raided villages or towns in the plains, 
carrying off, among other booty, also girls from the plains, ouab 
they did not seem to have been generally “ plain girls,”’—for they were 
made founders, that is to say : the much honoured Ka Jawbai, or ances- 
tress, of a new Dkhar—or, plains-people-clan, among the Khasi. 

Here we find a typical manifestation of that attitude towards women- 
hood which we have described as “ ambivalent,” when discussing its 
occurence among early Arabs and Islam. As there, so also among 
Khasi, virile virtues are highly valued and the use of the feminine definite 
article Ka, attached to the word Dkhar,—a person from the plains,— 
signifies even contempt, if, as is often the case, a Khasi thus referes to 
men from the plains. The superiority of men over women in matters of 
muscular power or prowess in warfare and exerting physical work, is 
not doubted by Khasi popular wisdom. The contrary is true. A Khasi 
proverb says : 

“ Kaba Khia - la U Shynrang, 
Kaba sting - la Ka Kyntha.” 
(That which (is) heavy—for the man ; that which (is) light—for the 
woman). 

My own experience taught me, during long wanderings over the 
green Khasi hills, that men and women, carrying their goods to the 
eight-daily market places, invariably abide by this rule, though I must 
say that even the comparatively “ light” loads, carried by women, 
made me admire the latter’s strength and endurance, 

Yet, inspite of all this matter-of-fact acknowledgement of the réles 
of the sexes, Khasi women are not only the vehicles of succession and 
inheritance among Khasi themselves, but, as we have just seen above, 
even captured maidens from among the patriarchal plains-people have. 
been honoured with the exalted position of ancestresses in Dkhar—-or 
‘* plains-people clans, which have been newly constituted for them 
and through them. Instead of “ slave-girls,”’ the captives were thus 
made heads of new clans. 

Although the ambivalence in attitudes towards women, exhibited 
by these features of Khasi-history,—-proverbs and —-behaviour, is re- 
miniscent enough of the ambivalent attitudes in Islamic history,— 
the parallel goes still one step further. 

omen hold not only a place of paramount importance within the 
(matrilineal) family and all dealings and decisions referring to the 
property of this unit, which is vested in, and inherited by them, but 
they also enjoy a position of varying importance in the management of 
the village affairs through the (democratic) village-durbar. Yet Khasi 
public opinion, crystallized in proverbs, decries women’s activities in 
these spheres, however much their permanent right to property and a 
ruling position within the family is sanctified by Khasi law. Says another 
widely known Khasi proverb : 
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Wei la kynih ka ‘lar Kynthei— 

Ka Fingjot kan bud. 
(If a female fowl crows—misfortune comes), meaning that women 
should not officially speak in the councils. Similarly it is through adult 
male votes that customarily a Siem (i.¢., the chief of a Khasi State) is 
elected,' although the principal power of Siemship seems to go ulti- 
mately back to women, as for instance in the case of the Aa Siem Sad of 
Nongkrem State. Similarly does also the power of managing the house; 
for this power is linked with the religious duties and functions of the 
youngest daughter, the Ka khun Khaddu. 

If, however, anybody would conclude, from these facts, that the 
matriarchal réle of women in Khasi society was a “ pure myth,”’—he 
(or she) would be greatly mistaken. Just one typical example of the 
actual attitude towards “ matriarchs*’ may be cited here from my 
field work in Maw Syn Jri, a Khasi village in the eastern plateau of 
Nongkrem State. U Thud of the Nongrum clan, a boy of about 15 
years, the second surviving child of his mother, Ka Hei of Nongrum 
clan, and his father U Phain of the Mukhim clan, struck me by his 
weir: clever replies to Faget not only addressed to himself, 

ut also to his elder brother. His mother is a typically industrious and 


quite comely Khasi house-wife,—yet not excelling any of her neigh- 
bours in any particularly striking way, whilst his father enjoys a some- 
what exalted position as a quite successful sacrificer and appears to be 


rather more important as an individual member of the village commu- 
nity than his mother. On my question, however, what he would do if 
he were suddenly in the possession of a sum that seemed fantastic in his 
out-of-the-way village, the boy replied unhesitatingly : 

“ I would hand it to my mother. She knows what I need and will 
purchase it on the next market-day at Nongkrem.” 

Women not only do most of the purchasing for their family, but 
frequently run also their own small shops in markets held every eighth 
day at certain places. Thus one may find an unmarried girl, owning a 
small tea-shop, or the mother of a family, a stall in which other commodi- 
ties are for sale. The economic situation of women within family and 
community, among Khasi, is as different from, and better than, that of 
their patriarchal neighbours, as is their social position. Yet we find in 
Khasi proverbs that sort of decrying female political activity, especially 
in the village-council, which coincides almost verbally with the “ anti- 
feminist ” utterances of early Islamic authorities, such as we have quoted 
from Zaidan’s History of Islamic Civilization, when adding material 
to our collection of ambivalent attitudes towards womanhood in Islamic 
cultural history. 

Past of these ambivalent attitudes go no doubt back to foreign 
patriarchal influences which reached pre-Islamic society, already, 





1, Gordon What Happened in History (1914) ,p. 69. 
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before Muhammad, receded under his equalizing and harmonizing 
influence, but again got the upper hand in medieval and later epochs 
of Islamic historical development. Another part of what appears as 
‘** ambivalent ” to us who ourselves are seeing things with a patriarchal 
bias, however, does not do so, to truly matriarchal people, as our ex- 
amples from Khasi-life have illustrated. It is one of the more out- 
standing features of the matrilineal social organisation that, whilst giving 
certain preferential rights to women and particularly to mothers, it 
does not suppress men, or, their social position, in any way comparable 
to the suppression to which women are subjected in patriarchy. Deeper 
knowledge, and a fuller understanding, of matrilineal society will no 
doubt open our understanding for certain aspects of Early Islam and 
what may now appear to us, patriarchals of to-day, as “ ambivalent ”’ 
in its attitudes towards womanhood, 

Such deeper knowledge of the matrilineal back-ground which 
existed in ancient Arabia, as well as in pre-Aryan India (especially in 
the Dravidian-speaking South of Peninsular India), will also help us to 
appreciate certain affinities between the two culture areas to which I 
have already briefly referred elsewhere.' However, such affinities have 
been described, and shown to exist, in the works of early Arab travellers 
in South India, They reveal themselves on almost every page of 
Professor Syed Muhammad Hussain Nainar’s work on the Arab 
geographers’ knowledge of South India.* There we find that, inspite of 
the religious differences between them and the people whom they 
describe, the Arab travellers understood, and appreciated, the very 
essence of life in Southern India infinitely more than did either 
European Christian or Moghul Muslim visitors and invaders of about 
the same period. 

We are probably not going too far, if we seek the explanation for 
this almost natural understanding on the part of the Arab geographers, 
in the commonness of the matrilineal culture-background, which we 
also found at the root of similar “ ambivalent attitudes” towards wo- 
manhood in both civilizations—those of Early Islam and of pre-Aryan 
India, 


Umar Ro tr Baron ExRENFELS, 
Syvep MunamMMAb Husain NAINAR 





1. Ehrenfels Mother Right in India and Islam, (1947). 
2. Nainar Arab Geograbhers’ Knowledge of South India, vile especially, pp. 91-169. 
Further referances : Women in Islam by Amir Ali ; The History of hurman marriage by Westermarck, 
ton ul Azam, translated by Abid Husain, Al-Urwa, Indo-Arab Caltural Association . Bombay, 





THE WAFIDIYA IN THE MAMLUK KINGDOM * 


HE Westward migration of the Mongol peoples from the Eurasian 
I 7 tf left a most durable impress on the Mamluk state, The 
influence of the Mongols’ institutions on those of the Mamluks 
was very considerable,' but the Mamluk kingdom was made to feel 
the impact of that race in yet another way. The Mongols caused a 
violent upheaval among the peoples whose regions they overflowed, 
especially among those nomadic races which had preceded them in 
their Westward advance.? Large numbers of the populations thus 
displaced and dispersed by Mongol pressure entered the Mamluk king- 
dom in one of two ways : (a) as Mamluk slaves, enabling the Ayyubid 
Sultan Najm ad-Din as-Salih Ayyub, according to Ibn Khaldun, to 
buy Mamluks on an extensive scale,> and to organize his Bahriya regi- 
ment, from which the Mamluk state sprang up ; (b) as refugees and 
exiles who immigrated into the Mamluk kingdom with their tribal 
organization intact, in order to seek asylum from the Mongol hordes. 
This immigration of refugees was not, however, confined to races up- 
rooted by the Mongol impact, but included a‘arge proportion of Mon- 
gols who also came to seek shelter in the Mamluk state, as a result of 
the conflicts which broke out among the Western Mongol states, among 
the Mongol tribes, or between a Mongol Khan and one of his high- 
ranking subordinates. Some came in the wake of famines in their migra- 
tory regions, or because they were attracted by the wealth of Egypt. 
The immigration of Mongols took place, for the most part, during the 
reigns of the two Sultans, Baybars al-Bunduqdari and al-Adil Kitbugha, 
the first an admirer of the Mongol regime, and the second himself a 
member of that ethnic group. 
The nt paper is concerned with a description of the influx of 
these exiles and refugees into the Mamluk kingdom, which began as 





{ * This paper is a chapter from a work on the Mamluk army. | 


1. Ibn Taghribirdi, an-Nujum az-Zahira (Cairo ed.), VII, pp. 182-187. As-Suyuti, Husn al-Muhadara 
(Cairo, A.H. 1299), II, p. 130 Al-Magrizi, Khuat, II, p. 219 ff. 


2. The proportions of this upheaval can be learned from Ibn Khaldun, Kitab al-‘Ibar, V, pp. 520, 
i. 18.521, 1. 2, as well as pp. 371-373. 


3, Ibn Khaldun, lec, cit, 
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early as the close of the Ayyubid period, and persisted on a fairly large 
scale through the first 70 or 80 years of the Mamluk period. 

The eg AR in question are called in the sources principally 
by the name of wafidiya or wafidun,* (sing. wafidi or wafid), i.e., “ immi- 
grants, those coming from outside,” but also musta’minun or musta’- 
mina,” i.¢., “ those seeking aman (security, protection).”” They entered 
the Mamluk state as free men, and remained free. It is, therefore, of 
some interest to examine the status of these immigrants within the 
military framework of a state in which the main road to joining the 
upper caste and to rise in the military or military-administrative careers 
was through Mamluk servitude. 

The military status of the Wafidiya, especially that of the Tatars 
among them, was doubtless much superior to that of the Turcoman, 
Kurdish and Arab auxiliaries. This superiority was expressed by the 
fact that great numbers of them received permission to dwell in the 
capital of the realm,® and among those a fairly large proportion served 
with the troops of the Mamluk amirs,’ while a limited number was even 
incorporated into the Royal Mamluks, some even into the Khassakiya,® 
the elite of the Royal Mamluks. Many intermarried with the Mamluks.® 
Nevertheless, the status of the vast majority was much lower than that of 
most Mamluks. Although many of the Tatar Wafidiya succeeded in 
penetrating purely Mamluk be egyas! most of them joined the Halqa,'® 
whose status, though considerably higher than during the later Mamluk 


period, was greatly inferior to that of the Mamluk units, The Wafidiya’s 





4. Al-Magrizi, Kitab as-Suluk, I, p. 686, 1. 1 ; p. 798, 1. 20; IT, p. 8, n. 2; p. 13, 1.21; p. 22, 1. 11. 
Geschichte der 


te der Mamlukensultane, p. 39, 1. 3; p. 209, 1. 1. Abu ai-Fida” Kitab al. Mukhtasar 
fi Ta’rikh al-Bashar, IV, p. 9, 1. 11. See also references listed below. 

5. Suluk, I p: 500 11. 5.6 :p. 501, 1. 1; p, 515, 11. 1-6; p. 516, 1, 12, Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, ad-Durar 
al-Kamina, il, p. 176, 11, 12-13, Por the meaning of ista’mana, ef. also Ibn Khaldun, V, p. 433, 11. 5-6. 
See also listed below. 


6. See below concerning the Wafidiya under Baybars and Kitbugha. 


7. Nujum (C), VII, p. 190, 1. 6. Suluk, 1, 813, 1.5 ; 11, p.22, 11. 36.39; p. 23, I. 1-4. Ibn Kathir 
al-Bidaya wa-n Nihaya, XIV, p. 133, 1!. 1-7, Khitat, TI, p. 23. 


8. — C), Vil, p. 130, 11. 3-6. Durar, ITI, p. 248, 11. 13-17. Suluk, I, pp, 708, 1. 10.709, 
1. 4, Ibn al-Furat, Ta’rikh ad-Duwal wa-l-Muluk, vii p. 250, 11. 6-7. The composition of the Mamluk 


po) Mamluks of 


Jom. 
u alf)}. An amir of the last named class 
viated designations : amir mi’a, muqaddam 
undred *’ and now “ Amir of a Thousand,” the re- 
ference is to the same rank. 
. 9. Suluk, 1, p. 813, 11, 6.7. Khitat, IT, p. 22, 11. 36.39. 


10. Khitat, IT, p. 22. Ibn al-Furat, VII, p. 179, tl. 2-3. Abn al-Pida,’ IV, p. 103, 11, 13-14. Nujum 
C), VII, p. 42, 11, 2-3 ; p. 44, 11, 4-5, Also part of the a were other large groups which received 

on the tine coast ; see below, and also A. N. Poliak, REI, 1935, p. 235. A. N. Poliak, ‘‘ History 
of Land Tenure Relations in Egypt, Palestine and Syria at the close of the Middle Ages and in Modern 
Times,” (in Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1940, p. 44, 
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chances for promotion were most restricted. The commander of one of 
their tribal units could not, upon entering the Mamluk state, generally 
hope for a rank higher than that of Amir of Forty (Tablkhana),'!! Even 
Turghay, the commander of the Oirats, and son-in-law of Hulagu 
Khan,'? who came at the head of 10,000 first class horsemen, received 
the rank of Amir of Forty, and his lieutenant that of Amir of Ten. All 
the other chiefs and commanders who accompanied him were made 
Commanders of the Halga (muqaddamu halqa) or received ordinary 
Halga ficfs.' At the head of another group of Wafidiya stood 16 
commanders, all of whose names were listed by the chronist upon 
their entering the Mamluk state,'* but thenceforward nothing is heard of them 
Of the Wafidiya who came to Egypt during the migration of the tribes 
only a few were deemed worthy of biographies, and even they were 
accorded but a few lines.'5 The Sultan az-Zahir Baybars, who had 
received the first groups of Tatar Wafidiya with open arms, expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the sight of the constant rise of the immigrant tide 
by saying : ** I fear there is something suspect in their coming from all 
sides * (akhsha ana fi maji ihim min kull jiha ma yustarab minhu).'¢ 
And, indeed, from that time on the Wafidiya were no longer received 
with the same enthusiasm by that Sultan. The attempt made by Sultan 
Kitbugha, who. according to Ibn Kathir, was himself an Ojirat,'’ to 
equalize the status of the Oirat chieftains with that of the Mamluk 
amirs, was nipped in the bud. His preferential treatment of the members 
of his race was, according to the explicit testimony of the sources, one of 
the two main causes of his deposition.!® Turghay’s abortive military 
coup under Sultan Lajin was ruthlessly suppressed, and he was executed 
together with other Oirat commanders.'9 
Thus the question poses itself: was the cause of the Wafidiya’s 
failure to rise in rank intentional discrimination or lack of military 
ualities ? All signs, it seems to the writer, point to the first alternative, 
or the following reasons : 
(a) It is said explicitly of the Khwarizmiya that they were an army 
of the first order which inspired the various Ayyubid states with 





11, Nujum (C), VII, p: 190, 11. 3-6. Durar, II, p. 176, 11, 12-13. Suluk, I, (p. 611, 11. 1-7-; I, 
pp. 13-14 ; p. 215, 11. 14-15. Zettersteen, p. 219, 11. 21.33, As-Sakhawi, at-Tibr al-Masbuk, p. 344, 
1, 11-14, Subuk, 1, p. 512, 11. 2-8. 


12. Zettersteen, p. 38, 1. 21. Nujum, (C), VIII, p. 60, 1, 6, 
13. Khitat, II, p. 22. 
14, Suluk, I, p. 501, 11, 1-3. 


15, Even the great ry was not deemed worthy of more than a few lines of biography (Manhal 
IIT, fol. 182B, 1. 20-183B, 1. 5). " 


16, Suluk, I, p. 515, 11, 1.6. 


17, Ibn Kathir, XII, pp. 338, 1. 27-339, 1. 1 ; p. 343, 11. 15-17, Mag, Khitat, If, p. 22, 11, 35-36, 
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18. Ibn Khaldun, V, p. 406, 11, 11-21 ; p. 408, 11, 25-26. Durar. itl, pp. 263, 1. 19-264, 1. 1. Suluk, I, 
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fear ; their exploits are recounted with full details in the Mamluk 
chronicles.2° In the war of as-Salih Najm-ad-Din Ayyub against the 
Syrian Ayyubids and against the Franks, it is specified that it was 
the Khwarizmiya who were the decisive factor in as-Salih Ayyub’s 
victory.2! And what was their reward ? They were removed from 
Egypt, and an attempt was made to settle them in distant areas ; 
they were even prohibited from entering Damascus. It is possible 
that the defence of the coastal area, with which they were entrusted 
was of the first strategic importance, but from the standpoint of the 
military heirearchy, it carried much less prestige than belonged to the 
Sultan’s elite corps in Cairo itself, i.e., to the body which determined 
the fate of the realm, and out of whose ranks had come all the great 
amirs, including the Sultan himself. That the Khwarizmiya consi- 
dered their settlement on the coast an unparalleled injustice, is 
corroborated by their preference of a desperate struggle against the 
Sultan to bowing to his decree (see below). 

(b) There were among the Mamluks many ways of climbing the 
military scale outside of pure soldierly abilities. Hundreds of such 
instances are to be found in the Mamluk sources, and many of these 
are interspersed throughout the writer’s work on the Mamluk army, 
especially in the chapters on the structure of the army, on its ethnic 
composition, on its march, on pay, on the decline of the kingdom. 
Thus, if the Wafidiya were promoted on the basis of merit, there is 
evidence to show that a large number of worthless individuals amongst 
the Royal Mamluks was promoted to high rank. 

(c) One of the ways open to the Mamluks for promotion was 
physical beauty.” The same fact did not, however, help the Oirats 
who were exceedingly handsome too (see below). 

(d) Al-‘Adil Kitbugha was an Ojirat, who as a Mamluk succeeded 
in reaching the highest position in the kingdom, culminating in the 
sultanate. Such was the case also with Salar, an Oirat and Mamluk 
as well,23 whilst among the 10,000 (or 18,000) Ojirats who came as 
free individuals, not one was found worthy of a dignity higher than that of 
the Amir of Forty. 

; (ec) We find the following statement in Ibn Khaldun : “ The 
ruling circles begrudged the Sultan al-‘Adil Kitbugha his preference 
of his own Mamluks over them, and his giving equal status to them 
with the Oirat Tatars, and therefore conducted negotiations for his 
deposition.” (Kana ahl-ad-dawla naqamu ‘ala as-sultan Kitbugha 

‘al-‘Adil taqdim mamalikihi ‘alayhim wa-musawat al-uwayratiya?+ 





20. Cf. esp. Index to Vol. I of Suluk, and below, section on the Khwarizmiya. 


21. A detailed description of this may be found in the chapter‘ The Army on the March"’ in our work 
on the Mamluk army. See also below, section on the Khwarizmiya. 


22. This question is dealt with in the chapter ** The Mamluk Races "’ in our work on the Mamluk army. 
23. Suluk, II, p. 89, n. 1; p. 97, 11, 1-5, 1. 12. 


24, The text erroneously reads 4j!4,' » but the correct reading is 4J!,9! 
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min at-tatar bihim, fa-tafawadu ‘ala khal ‘ihi).25 In other words, here 
were frustrated Mamluks striving for equality with Mamluks favoured 
by the Sultan, but struggling agaist equality with the Wafidiya, even 
to the point of conspiring against the Sultan who made them suffer 
this indignity. 

(f) Also characteristic of the Mamluks’ attitude towards the 
Wafidiya is the following occurrence. In a quarrel between two 
Mamluk amirs, one of them said to the other : ** You are but a Wafidi 
exile, how do you give yourself airs of a Royal Mamluk ?” (anta 
wahid manfi wafidi, taj ‘al nafsak mithl mamalik as-sultan).26 The 
amir who was the target of this remark was himself a Mamluk, but 
his companion’s invective showed with what sense of the superiority 
the Royal Mamluks looked upon the Wafidiya. 

(g) A phenomenon characteristic of the Wafidiya’s immigration 
to Egypt is the following: as long as this immigration was of very large 
proportions, and thus a peril to the ruling Mamluk caste, we find 
among the Wafidiya no amir with a rank higher than that of Amir of 
Tablkhana.”6* On the other hand, when that immigration dwindled 
down to a few hundred in the days of Muhammad b. Qalaun (first 
half of the 8th century), we come across several Amirs of Thousand 
among them, the most important being: |. Jankali b. al-Baba, 
from the region of Amid, who received immediately upon his arrival 
in Egypt the rank of Amir of a Thousand, and became head of the 
Sultan’s council (ra’s al-mashura), and sat in state meetings and 
ceremonies second to the head of the right wing (ra’s-al-maymana) ; 
he came in 703 with a very small number of followers, and earned the 
gratitude of the Mamluks for the important information he brought 
them concerning the Tatars.2? 2. Muhammad b. Sharwin, the wazir of 
the Mamluk kingdom.”8 There were a few more Amirs of a Thousand 
of Wafidi origin in the days of an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalaun.?’ 
We cannot, of course, be entirely certain that the 7th century Wafidi 
Amir of a Thousand was not over-looked, but in the days of an-Nasir 
Muhammad the presence of such amirs is immediately apparent and 
stands in contrast to the preceding period. This inspite of the fact 
that immigration was at least several scores of times larger in the 
preceding period than under an-Nasir Muhammad. 





25. Ibn Khaldun, V, p. 408, 11. 25-26. 
“26. Suluk, Il, p. 22,1. 11. . 
26 (a) With the exception of Badr ad-Din Muhammad b. Berke Khan al-Khwarizmi, who reached a 


high rank because he was the brother-in-law of Sultan Baybars and the maternal uncle of al-Malik as- 
Sa‘id Berke Khan, the Mamluk heir apparent ; as such he was not typical of the Wafidiya as a whole. 
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28. See his biography in Durar and in Manhal. 


29, See Ibn Kathir, XIV, p. 133, 11. 1.7, Nujum (C), IX, pp. 276, 1, $277, 1.3. Nujum (p) V, 
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There is another interesting and noteworthy aspect to the Wafidi 
immigration. As a counter measure to the systematic destruction of the 
coastal fortifications, carried out by both the Ayyubids and the Mamluks. 
Owing to their naval weakness an attempt was made to settle part of the 
Wafidiya on the Syro-Palestinian coast.29*. The beginnings of this 
settlement a date back to the end of the Ayyubid period, viz., 
to a time when the greater part of the coast was still strewn with crusader 


fort and only small sections of it were yet in the hands of the Muslims. 
Below is an account of the immigration of the Wafidiya into the 
Ayyubid and Mamluk kingdom in chronological order. 


The Khwarizmiya, 


The Khwarizmiya were the first Wafidiya to enter the Bilad ash- 
Shamiya, and an attempt was made to settle them on the coast. They 
had been smitten by Jinghis Khan, and moved westward to Mesopota- 
mia. In 641 they were invited by as-Salih Najm ad-Din Ayyub, the 
founder of the Bahriya Mamluk regiment, to come to Egypt in order to 
assist him in his wars against the Ayyubids of Syria and Palestine and 
against the Franks.3! The invitation was accepted, and over 10,000 
Khwarizmi horse-men, headed by four of their chiefs, of whom the 
most important was the amir Husam ad-Din Berke Khan al-Khwarizmi, 
came to the aid of al-Malk as-Salih.52, They were the decisive factor in 
as-Salih’s victory over the Syrian Ayyubids and the Franks, and in the 
conquest of Damascus. In the violent battle that took place in 642 
between Gaza and Jafla, and which “had no parallel in Islam, not 
even in the days of Nur ad-Din and Salah ad-Din,” the Egyptian army 
was routed and fled until al-‘Arish, abandoning all its equipment behind 
it. The Khwarizmiya, on the other hand, held their own. They even- 
tually shook the Syrian lines, demoralized the Franks, surrounded them 
and cut them down by the sword.*3 In consequence of their military 
achievements, the Khwarizmiya hoped to share the conquered territory 
with the Ayyubid Sultan, but their wish was not fulfilled. They were 
forbidden entrance to Damascus, and were instead settled on the coast 


29 (a) This problem is dealt with in the chapter ** The Mamluks and the Sea” in our werk on the 
Mamluk army. 


30, Our purpose here is not to give a history of the Khwarizmiya, but to give an account of their arrival 
within the borders of the Ayyubid state and the unsuccessful attempt to settle them on the literal, A list 
of references for an account of their history and their relation with the various Ayyubid Sultans, caps 
with Najm ad-Din Ayyub, follows ; Suluk, 1, p. 255, 11, 7-9 ; 270, 11, 1-3 ; pp. 271, 1. 4-274, 1.3 ; p. 279, 
Ht. 9-10, p. 280, 11. 7-8, 11. 14-16 ; pp. 292, 1. 12.293, 1.2 ; p. 302, 11. Tale 303, 11. 9-13 ; pp. 309, 
1, 17-310, 1. 2. Nujum (C), VIL, p. 293, LI. 11-12 ; p. 5G 299, 1. 13.300, 1. 3; 305, 1. 15; 

. S21, LL. 1-2 ; p. $22, 11. 1-19; pp. 332-326 ; pp. 456.357, Dhahabi, Duwal al-Islam, 1], p. 105, 

1, 4-5; p. 110, fied ; pp. 112-114, 

$1. Suluk, I, p. 315, 11, 5-7. 

$2. Suluk, I, pp. 316-317, 


33. Sibt b, al-_al-Jawzi, Mir'at az-Zaman (ed. Jewett), p. 494, 11. 3.16, See also references listed in 
note 30 above. 
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and other areas which were split up among them as feudal estates.3* 
They rebelled against the Sultan, and after stubborn resistance, they 
were subdued. were dispersed in all directions, and some of them 
joined the Tatars.*° According to Ibn Khaldun, no trace was left of 
them in Syria (dhahaba atharuhum min ash-sham).*° But according 
to a different account, some went to Belqa, joining the army of the 
Ayyubid Dawud, who intermarried with them and used them to increase 
his power ; some went to Nablus, and some to Harran.*’?_ Thus the first 
attempt to ‘settle a warlike race on the Syrian coast ended in failure. 

In connection with the Khwarizmiya, an error fairly common among 
Orientalists ought to be corrected. The Sultan al-Malik as-Sa’id Berke 
Khan, son of az-Zahir Baybars, is commonly believed to be the grandson 
on his mother’s side of the Great Khan of the Mongols, Berke Khan b. 
Jushi b. Jinghis Khan, the chief of the Golden Horde and the great 
ally of the Mamluk Sultan.** This belief is entirely unfounded, as we 
shall endeavour to show. It is of some importance to set matters right, 
for the mistaken identification of the grandfather of the Mamluk Berke 
Khan is liable to distort our view of the relations between the Mamluk 
kingdom and the Golden Horde, which relations played a role of supreme 
importance in Islamic history in the later Middle Ages. A. N. Poliak, 
for example, holds that the Mamluk state was vassal to the Golden 
Horde,*® and one of the key supports for his view is this mistaken identi- 
fication. He goes so far as to state the following : “* The comparison of 
f duation of titles with that of the Golden Horde sheds a new light 

action of Baybars I, who called his son Barka Khan... .after the 
‘latter's maternal grandfather, the Emperor of the Golden Horde. Its 
purpose was evidently not only to please the Emperor, but also to pro- 
mote his son and his successors from kingship to imperial rank. The 





34, Suluk, I, p. 321, 11. 13-14; p. 322, 11, 4.10, 
35. Suluk, I, pp. 324-325. 
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37. Suluk, I, pp. 324, 1. 1-325, 1. 2. 


38. Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, p. 266 ; p. 277. W. Barthold, 12 Vorlesungen 
uever die Geschichte der Tuerken Mittelasiens, p. 176. A. v Poliak, REI, ogg 233, n. 1; BSOS. vol. X, 
1942, pp. 867-868 ; Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine and the Lebanon, 16, n. 5 ; History of the 
Aral s (in Hebrew), Jerusalem 1945, p. 323. For B. Spuker’s opinion, see n. 3 below. 


39, See especially : ** Le Caractere Colonial de |’Etat Mamelouk dans ses rapports avec la Horde d'or’ 
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promotion was particularly important because the title of Sultan was 
not Mongol, but one conceded by the Mongols to native rulers and 
chieftains, subjugated by them in the West, while the title of Khan or 
Qan was caeuiion to the testimony of Juwaini and Bar Hebraeus, the 


only one accorded to the rulers of the Greai Yasa. This object was 
attained, and the subsequent Emperors of the Golden Horde did not 
demand their mention as overlords in the Friday sermon in the Mamluk 


a »” 0 
he Mamluk sources, however, do not see eye to eye with this state- 
ment of Poliak’s. They leave no shadow of doubt with respect to the 
correct identity of the grandfather of al-Malik as-Sa‘id Berke Khan. 
All the sources which give the full name of that grandfather—and their 
number is by no means small—-state that he was the amir Husam ad- 
Din Berke Khan b, Dawlat Khan al-Khwarizmi, the commander of the 
Khwarizmiya mentioned in this section.4! The same conclusion emerges 
from the list of Sultan Baybars’ wives, which has come down to us.* 
Here is the testimony of Ibn Shaddad, Baybars’ contemporary*? and 
the author of that Sultan’s famous biography, Sirat al-Malik az-Zahir : 
* The first of his (Baybars’) sons was al-Malik as-Sa‘id Nasr ad-Din 
Berke Khan, who was born in Safar 658 in the al-‘Ushsh quarter of 
Cairo. His mother was the daughter of the amir Husam ad-Din Berke 
Khan b, Dawlat Khan al-Khwarizmi al-Yemki.’’** The parentage of 
the Mamluk Sultan Berke Khan may also be determined by means of 
his maternal uncle, the amir Badr ad-Din Muhammad, another son of 
the above-named Khwarizmi amir.*> To this must be added that Berke, 
the son of Baybars, was born in Safar 658, that is, some ten months 
before his father became Sultan, and over two years before the conclu- 
sion of the friendship pact between the Mamluk kingdom and the 
Golden Horde.*’ At such an early date, there was no question of marri- 
age relations between the two powers, let alone between the Khan of 
the Golden Horde and a Mamluk amir. 

We may with certainty conclude from the above that the whole 
matter of Baybars’ marriage and the naming of his son Berke Khan 
must be entirely excluded from the framework of the relations between 
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44. According to its Turkish translation, N, Serefuddin, Baybars Tarihi, p. 116. 


45. Suluk, 1, p. 533, 11. 5.6; iP 645, 11, 17.18 ; p. 650, n. 5; p. 674, 11. 12-13. Ibn al-Furat, VII, 
p. 126, 11, ‘nda ; p. 165, 11, 12.14, Nujum (C), Vil, Pp. 262, Hi. Melt’: 273, 1. 11 

46. Besides Ibn Shaddad, quoted in note 44 above, see a (C), VII, p. 179, 11. 6-8. Ibn al 
Furat, VIT, p, 166, 1.2. Suluk, I, p. 436, 1. 12 ; p. 641, 11, 2-! 


47. The present writer knows of no relations between the two states previous to the endeavours to form 
an silineet between them. 
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the two great powers. This historical event should be brought down from 
the heights on which it has been placed without justification, to its right- 
ful and modest place, viz., the personal relations of the amir Baybars 
with a Wafidi amir who was the vassal of an Ayyubid Sultan, and who 
happened to have a name and title identical with those of the Great 
Khan of the Mongols. 


The Shahrazuri Kurds (al-akrad ash-shahra zuriya) 


The second attempt to settle the coast, which was carried out after 
Egypt had slipped out of the hands of the Ayyubids, was much more 
successful. In 656, 3,000 Kurdish horsemen from Shahrazur, with 
their women and children, came to Damascus in flight from Hulaghu’i 
armies. The Ayyubid an-Nasir was happy to receive them into the 
ranks of his army, hoping to enhance his power through them, but their 
demeanour towards him was haughty and obstinate, and they eventually 
poorest over to his rival, the Ayyubid al-Mughith ‘Umar in Kerak. 

he latter wanted to conquer Damascus with their help. At the 
beginning of 657, the two Ayyubids came to an agreement whereby 
the Shahrazuriya were to be transferred to the coastal region (ila al- 
a‘mal as-sahiliya). It is uncertain which section of the coastal region 
was used for this military settlement, but it is stated that Nur ad-Din 
Badlan, the chief of the Shahrazuriya, then lived in Gaza.*' Thus, also, 
az-Zahir Baybars had his Shahrazuri wife brought from Gaza. In 


669, Baybars was apprised of the fact that the Shahrazuriya were about 
to assassinate him and enthrone al-Malik al-‘Aziz b. al-Mughith in his 
place. Al-‘Aziz and the conspiring amirs were CORRE impri- 


soned.°3 In 693, the Shahrazuriya were met with in Cairo, together 
with another group of Kurds, some Tatars, and members of the Halga, 
siding with the amir Kitbugha in his war against the amir Sanjar ash- 
Shuja‘i. On the latter’s side were the Burjiya, the elite of the Mamluk 
army at that time.®°* There is here a clear indication of a coalition of 
underprivileged military formations against the Royal Mamluks. 





48. Thus B. Spuler’s view (Die Goldene Horde, Leipzig, 1943, p. 255), that Baljbar’s son was called 
Berke in honour of the Mongol Khan cannot be accepted. Neither may any Mongol influence be ascribed 
to the existence of a Cairo quarter, or square, called Uzbakiya (Spuler. p. 255), for this quarter was not 
named after the Mongol Khan Uzbak, a contemporary of an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalaun, but after 
Amir Uzbak, commander-in-chief of the army under Sultan Qayt Bay, i.¢., in the second half of the 15th 
century. 

49. Suluk, I, p. 411, I. 14. p. 412. 1-2. Ibn Khaldun, V, p. 381, 11, 21-25. 

50. Suluk, I, p. 414, 11. 9.12. In 658, Baybars went to the Shahrazuriya and weds one of their women 
(Pawat, I, p. Tio. Nujum (C), VII, p. 101, 1. 1). Under Sultan al-Muzaffar Qutuz Aqush al-Burunli 
is appointed governor of Gaza, and many Arab nomads settle with him in the coastal region, receiving 
large feudal grants. (Manhal, I, fol. 4A, 11. 1-2). 

51. Suluk, I, pp. 419, 1. 15-420, 1. 1. 

52. Nujum (C), VII, p. 179, 11. 12-13. Suluk, I, p. 640, 11. 13-15, 

53. An-Nahj as-Sadid, XII, p. 527, 11. 1-3. 


54, Nujum (C), VIII, p. 44, 11, 4-5, Suluk, I, p. 800, 1. 4. Ibn al-Furat, VITT, p. 180, 1. 20-21, 
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The Wafidiya under az-Zahir Baybars 


The immigration of Mongol warrior tribes began under az-Zahir 
Baybars. That Sultan’s admiration of the Mongol regime and military 
organization, some aspects of which he transferred to his state, un- 
doubtedly rendered it easy for Tatar horsemen to enter his army. Even 
he, however ceased regarding this immigration with tolerance when it 
grew to exaggerated proportions, as has Conk pointed out above. 

The first group of Tatar horsemen arrived during his reign in Dhul- 
Hijja 660, and numbered 200 persons, exclusive of women and children. 
They had been part of an expeditionary force sent by Berke Khan to the 
aid of Hulagu : when war broke out between the two Khans, Berke 
ordered his troops back to their country or, if there were no alternative, 
to the Mamluk kingdom. Baybars himself went out to meet them, and 
arranged a magnificent reception for them. Some were given amirs’ 
ranks, and the rest were incorporated into the Bahriya regiment.* 
This reception enhanced the Tatars’ desire to join the Mamluk army, 
and in 661 a group of over 1,300 horsemen of Mongols and Bahaduriya 
makes its appearance.*’? In 662, several more groups arrived. These 
included Wafidun from Shiraz, headed by Sayf ad-Din Baklak and Iqti- 
bar al-Khwarizmi, jamadar (master of the robe) of Jalal ad-Din Khwa- 
rizm Shah, as well as by the amir Husam ad-Din b. Husayn b. Malah, 
amir of ‘Iraq, and many of the amirs of the Arab tribe of Khafaja = 
of the most important of the tribes of Iraq in Mamluk times). The 
Sultan received them himself, and invested lak with an Amirate of 
Tablkhana. In the same year came Tatars and “ Baghdadi Turks ”’ 
(atrak baghdadia), as musta‘mi-nun. The Sultan was fearful of this 
immigration, and instructed the army to stand ready. In 675, the 

overnor of Khartabirt (Kharput) and his entire household entered 
gypt, as did Wafidiya from Anatolia, who were received by the Sultan 
himself.°9 

During the reign of Baybars, a total of 3,000 horsemen entered the 
Mamluk state. Some were made Amirs of Tablkhana, others Amirs of 
Twenty, Amirs of Ten, saqis, silahdars and jamdars (cup-bearers, 
armour bearers and masters of the robe); some were incorporated into 





55. Suluk, I, p. 473, 11. 8-10; p. 474, 11. 2-7. Khitat, IT, pp. 117-118. This great influx was preceded 
by smaller Oirat arrivals (Suluk, 1, pp. 708-709), See also Abu al-Fida,’ [11], p. 214, 11. 3-6. Suluk, I, 
416, 11. 4.7. 

56, Khitat, II, pp. 117, 1. 25.1198, 1. 7. Subuk, I, p. 473, 1. 8-474, 1. 12 ; p. 477, 11. 1-14. Ibn Kathir, 
XII, p. 234, 11. 14-15. 

57. Suluk, I, p. 500, 11. 5-6 ; p. 501, 11, 5-7. 

58. Suluk, I, p. 511, U1, 1-4, 11. 13-18; p. 516, 11. 11-12, 

59, An-Nahj as-Sadid, XIV, 403, 1. 6 ; p. 406, 1.2, Abu al-Pida’, IV, p. 9, 11. 9-12, Khitat, I, p. 307, 

11, 1.2, 
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the amirs’ forces. Baybars’ reign is also marked by the absence of a 
single appointment to the rank of Amir of a Hundred. 

It is worthy of note that Baybars concentrated all the Tatars who 
came during his reign in the capital, and did not send them off to the 
Syro-Palestinian coast, in spite of the fact that he was most intcrested in 
settling that coast with warrior tribes. It was he who settled it with 
Turcoman tribes. These were left with the burden of supplying them- 
selves with horses and equipment, and thus he raised an army without 
expenditure (fa-tajaddada lahu ‘askar bi-ghayr kulfa).®' Three years 
later, after the destruction of Caesarea, ‘Atlit and Haifa, he was ap- 

roached by Franks (from the destroyed crusader towns ?) who offered 
im their services. He received them well, and allocated them feudal 
estates, ®2 

Between the reigns of Baybars and Kitbugha, there occurred a great 
slackening in the immigration of Tatar Wafidiya. In 682, 19 horsemen 
came, together with their families,’ and in 691, 300 horsemen. 


The Oirats 


The greatest wave of Tatar horsemen immigrating to the Mamluk 
kingdom came in 695, under al-‘Adil Kitbugha. It consisted of 
Qalmugs, or Ojirats, (called in Arabic sources uwayratiya® or 
‘uwayratiya®’?), They numbered, according to several sources, 10,000 
** horses,” ®8 and according to other sources, 18,000 ‘ horses.” © Their 





0. Nujum (C), VII, p. 190, 11. 3.6. Ibm Kathir, X11, p. 276, 11, 89. According to ‘Poliak 


who went to Egypt under Baybars I and were accepted into the Mamluk army (the Wafi- 
diya), must be viewed as reinforcements supplied by Berke to his vassal. Their numbers were fairly large : 
200 in 1262 (A.H. 660), and 1,300 in 1263, and additional reinforcements in 1264 (REI, 1935, p. 233),” 
It is the writer’s view that no proof of the vassalage of the Mamluk state to the Mongols can be adduced 
from the sending of reinforcements from Berke to Baybars, for the reason that such reinforcements were 
never sent. The only occasion that the name of Berke Khan is mentioned in connection with the Wafidiya 
relates to the groups of 200 horsemen who came in 1262 (A.H. 660). However, as has already been pointed 
out above in the discussion of the Wafidiva under az-Zahir Baybars, this group came to Egypt simply 
because it was unable to return to its own country. It entered Egypt not as reinforcements, but as seekers 
of protection (musta‘minun), as is explicitly stated by the source (Suluk, J, p. 473, 11. 9-10). The later 
of 1, 300 Mongols came, not on orders from Berke, but because of the good reception Baybars had 

accorded the previous group (Khitat, IJ, pp. 117, 1. 25-118, 1.7). The rest of the Wafidiya of Baybars’ 
time had no connection with that Khan cither, and certainly did not enter the Mamluk kingdom as re- 
inforcements. Spuler, who at first accepts Poliak’s view that these were sent as reinforcements. (Dic 
Goldene Horde, p. 45), later retracts (p. 254, n. 55). 

61. Suluk, I, p. 565, 1. 6. 

62. Suluk, I, p. 258. 11, 3-4, 

63. Suluk, I, p. 712, 11. 14-15. 

64. Ibn Kathir, XIII, p. 330, 11. 26-27. 


65. A very small number of Oirats immigrated as carly as 691 (Suluk, I, pp. 708, 1. 6-709 1. 4. Thn 
al.Furat, VII, p. 250, 11. 7-16), but it is doubtful whether these can be considered a forerunner of the 
great Oirat immigration. 


66. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 203, 1. 18. Suluk I, p. 812, 1. 3. 

67. Abu al-Fida, IV, p. 33, 1. 15. Zettersteen, p. 38, 1. 15. The first is the customary spelling. 

68, An-Nahj as-Sadid, XIV, p. 568, 1. 6-591, 1. 2. Abu al-Fida’, IV. p. 33, 1. 13. Zettersteen, p. 38, 
1. 19. Nujum (C), VIII, p. 60, 1.4. The Wafidiya, the ‘ Urban and the Halqa were sent on a milit- 
ary plies a to Upper Egypt (Suluk, [1, p. 18). 

69, Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 203, 1, 18. Suluk, I, p. 812, 1. 4. 
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chiefs and commanders, numbering according to various accounts 1|13,7° 
200,7! or 300,72 came to Egypt and were received with marked honours. 
The remainder of the tribe, with their sheep and cattle, were sent to the 
coast, and settled in ‘Atlit and its environs.”3 Abu al-Fida’ is the only 
historian who claimed that the Ojirats were settled in Qaqun.’* Some 
were settled in al-Biqa‘ in Southern Lebanon.?> They were forbidden 
to enter Damascus or other towns, which they passed on their way to 
the coast. Where they stayed, the towns markets would come out to 
them.” In a short time, this warrior race was absorbed by the inhabit- 
ants of the coast.?”? Indeed, they were rarely heard from after their 
arrival in that region. 

As to the Oirats who had entered Egypt, they attracted the Mamluk 
amirs by their rare beauty, and many of them and their young sons 
were admitted into the amirs’ forces.”® In addition, another large 
group of Ojirats was brought from the coast, and incorporated into the 
amirs’ troops.’2 Many Mamluks married Oirat wives.®° The Oirats 
were renowned for their bravery and their wickedness.*! The greater 

art of them were billeted in the military quarter of al-Husayriiya, which 
in their day expanded to such a degree that it grew into the largest 
quarter in Cairo. That al-‘Adil Kitbugha was deposed partly because 


he favoured these compatriots of his, and that their leader Turghay 
was put to death, has already been mentioned above. Despite this, and 
despite the claim of several sources that the Oirats were absorbed into 
other army units,®3 they were again heard here and there. In 699, on 


the eve of the war against Ghazan, they were discovered in an extensive 
plot to assassinate Baybars al-Jashnakir and Salar while the Mamluk 
army was encamped in Tall al-‘Ujul, and to restore to the throne their 
compatriot Kitbugha. Many were imprisoned and put to death. 
In 709, an Oirat unit of the amirs’ troops joined an-Nasir Muhammad b. 





70. Ibn al-Furat, VITI, p. 204, 11. 17-18, Suluk, I, p. 812, 1, 10. Nujum (C), VIII, p. 60, 1. 12. 
71. An-Nahj as-Sadid, XIV, pp, 588, 1. 6-591, 1, 2. 
72. Khitat, 11, p. 22, 11, 22-26. 
73. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 205, 11, 5-9. Suluk, I, p. 813, 11, 1-4. Zettersteen, p. 39, 11. 16-22. 
74, Abu al-Fida’, IV, p. 33, 1. 19. 
. Khitat, I, p. 22, 11. 21-23, 
76. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 205, 11. 5-9. Suluk, I, p. 815, 11, 1-3. Zettersteen, p. 39, IL. 19-22. 
77, Suluk, I, p. 813, 11, 7-8, 


78. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 205, |, 10. Khitat, IL, p. 23, 1. 13; p. 307, IL, 17-19. In a letter replying 
to the Ilkhan Ghazan, an-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalaun claims that paederasty was unknown in Egypt 
until the arrival of the Oirats (Zetterstcen, p. 102, 11. 14-20), 


79. Khitat, I, p. 22, 11, 21-23. 

80. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 205, 1. {. Khitat, 11, p. 23, 11. 4-13. 

81. Khitat, I, p. 23, 11, 14.15. 

82. Khitat, I], p. 25, 11. 11-12, 11. 15-30. 

83. Suluk, I, p. 813, 1. 7. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 205, 1, 1. 

(H4. Zetterstcen, p. 8, 11, 1-5. An-Nahj as-Sadid, XIV, p. 623, 1, 3.633, 1.5, Suluk, I, pp. 883, 1, 7-885 
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Qalaun exiled at Kerak,® but as soon as an-Nasir was restored to the 
throne, he dismissed them from his service under pressure from the 
Royal Mamluks, who could not bear to have them on an equal footing 
with themselves, and claimed that they could not be trusted, since they 
had betrayed their former masters, the amirs.®° This offered a new 
illustration of the consistent and stubborn manner in which the Royal 
Mamluks opposed any effort on the part of the free Tatar horsemen to 
enter the elite regiment of the army. Thenceforward, the Oirats sink 
lower and lower, and in 733 we find them or their descendants em- 
ployed as attendants and servants (atba‘)®’? to the Mamluks in the 
military barracks of the Cairo Citadel. 


The Wafidiya after the Oirats 


The great Oirat wave of 685 virtually seals the chapter of the immigra- 
tion of Tatar warrior tribes into the Mamluk kingdom. From here and 
there come only two other small groups, separated by long intervals of 
time. In 704, 200 horsemen arrive,®* and in 717 hundred more, with their 
women and children.®9 In addition, a thin stream of lone Tatars continues 
to infiltrate. In 841, the year of an-Nasir Muhammad's death, a 
sizeable wave of Wafidiya again enters the kingdom. Owing to a 
famine in the “ Lands of the East ” (bilad al-mashriq), a great multitude 
(‘alam ‘azim) of their inhabitants migrate to the banks of the Euphrates 
and to the region of Aleppo, and the governor of that city was instructed 
to let them enter any area they wished. They flow into the Aleppo 
district and other provinces, and some 200 of their horsemen reach 
Egypt. The Sultan quarters some of them in the barracks of the Cairo 


Citadel, makes others amirs, and transfers some to the service of his 
amirs.°! 





85. Nujum (C), VIII, p. 258, 11. 1-9. Ibm Khaldun, V, p. 413, 11. 11-15. 
86. Suluk, II, p. 83, 11. 8-13, 


87, Suluk, UH, p. 377, 11. 4-9, Details of the causes leading to the Oirats’ migration to Egypt, as well as 
abundant additional material on their history, may be found in Zettersteen, pp, 58-40, Nujum (C), 
VIII, p. 60. Abu al-Fida’, IV, p. 33. Ibn Khaldun, V, p. 406. An-Nahj as-Sadid, XIV, pp. 588- 
593. Khitat, 11, pp. 22-23. Suluk, I, pp. 812-813. Ibn al-Furat, VIL, pp. 203-205. Cf. also Suluk, I 
p. 366, 1. 7. 

88. Suluk, II, p. 5, 11. 12-13. An-Nahj as-Sadid, XX, pp. 107, 1. 15.108, 1. 2. They wére called al- 
muqqaffiazun, a usual appellation for those fleeing from or into the Mamluk kingdom. 

89. Suluk, I], p. 174, 11. 3-4. 

90. Suluk, I], p. 215, 11. 14-15 ; p. 517, 11. 9-10, Zettersteen, p. 195, 11. 17-18 ; p. 196, 11. 5-6; p. 212, 
1. 8 ; pp. 208, 1. 25-209, 1. 1 ; p. 219, 11. 21-23. Durar, IL, p. 176, 11. 12-13 ; p. 227, 11, 12-17. Ibn, 
Kathir, XIV, p. 133, 11. 1-7. Ibn al-Furat, XIX, p, 453, 11. 3-4. 

91. Suluk, LI, pp. 515, 1. 16-516, 1. 3. 
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With the wave of 741, Wafidiya immigration into the Mamluk king- 
dom practically came to an end.” The later Circassian period witnessed 
a sizeable immigration of Circassian adults into the realm, but it bore a 
wholly different character from the Wafidi influx for a number of reasons. 
First, most of these Circassian immigrants were blood relations of Mamluk 
amirs, in the narrowest sense of the word : fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, aunts and uncles. Second, some came as slaves and were as a 
matter of course incorporated into the Mamluk ruling caste. Third, 
those who came as free individuals—and they formed the majority— 
were also omy ag into that caste, as a result of the preferential 
sa followed by the Circassian Mamluks toward their compatriots.% 

us, they did not constitute a separate class or a special military unit. 

A phenomenon analogous to the Wafidi immigration, however, did 
occur in the Circassian period, i.¢., the influx of a large number of Otto- 
man horsemen into the Mamluk kingdom. These came of their own 
free will in 894, and formed a separate unit in the Mamluk army, called 
al-‘uthmaniya.™ 

A description of the status of the Wafidiya is of special importance 
for the understanding of the Mamluk regime. It teaches us how limited 
were the opportunities open to those who served the Mamluk state 
as free men, without having passed through the crucible of slavery, 
even to those who came from the Mamluks’ countries of origin. 
A. N. Poliak, largely as a result of his view that the Mamluk kingdom 
was vassal to the Golden Horde, is of the opinion that “ the Mongols 
were always welcome in the Mamluk army, and only their high standing 
prevented them from becoming very numerous there, because they had 
to be enlisted as free and qualified warriors, and not as apprentices who 
remained temporary slaves until the completion of their military educa- 
tion... .But those knights who had never been slaves felt themselves 
superior to those who had to pass such an apprenticeship. Only to- 
wards the end of the Mamluk period was it imposed on the Mongols as 
on others.” 

This view stands in glaring contradiction to the very essence of the 
Mamluk iegime, and is not difficult to discard in the light of the facts. 
In the first place, the status of the free Mongols, as described in detail 
in this paper, was superior to that of other races only in so far as the 





92. The stopping of the Wafidiya immigration was, no doubt, one of the causes of the decline of the 
Halqa, which ceased to receive human material comparable in military capacity to that which the 
regiments of Royal Mamluk and amirs’ mamluks continued to receive until the last days of the statc. 
Henceforward, the Halqa is compelled to recruit its members from among the sons of the amirs and the 
local population, who offered most dubious military abilities. The history and transformation of the 
Halga are dealt with in detail in our work on the Mamluk army, in the chapter ‘‘ The structure of the 
Mamluk Army.” 


93. The inclusion of free men into the ruling caste under the Circassians was one of the main factors 
contributing to the enfeeblement of the Mamluk army (cf. the writer's The Circassians in the Mamluk 
Kingdom, JAOS, 1949, pp. 135.147). 


94. Ibn Iyas, Bada’i‘ az-Zuhur, III, p. 255, 11. 18-20. 
95. BSOS, Vol. X, 1942, p. 867. 
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members of those races were themselves free. In the second place, after 
the end of the Wafidi immigration, that is, long before the end of the 
Mamluk period, the traces of the free Mongols vanish almost entirely. 
Further, the contemporary sources offer not a little information on 
Mongol Mamluks before 870, the date fixed by Poliak for the first 
appearance of Mamluks of this race. We shall here single out informa- 
tion relating to the existence of Mongol Mamluks in large numbers as 
early as the reigns of the Sultans Qalaun and his son, an-Nasir Muham- 
mad, i.e., 130 to 190 years before 870.8’ 

It is related of Qalaun that he owned Turkish, Mongol and other 
Mamluks in quantities unknown before him (wa-malaka al-malik al- 
mansur min al-mamalik al-atrak wa-l-mughal wa-ghayrihim ma lam 
yamlukhu malik bi-d-diyar al-misriya qablahu).% Thus it is clear that 
the Mongols formed one of the two most important stocks among the 
Mamluks of Qalaun, numbering 7,000 or 12,000 according to different 
versions, since other stocks are not deemed worthy of mention and are, 
except for the Turks, included under the heading of “ others.” Of even 
greater importance is the sources’ account concerning the Mamluks of 
an-Nasir b. Qalaun. Ibn Taghribirdi states : “The traders bought 
many Mamluks, and the Sultan’s kind dealing with them became well- 
known ; hence the Mongols gave their sons and relatives to the traders, 
since they wished them to attain greatness (raghbatan fi as-sa‘ada).” ” 
Al-Magqrizi goes even further: “ And the traders would bring him 
many Mamluks : and the Sultan’s attitude towards his Mamluks be- 


came well-known in their country of origin (al-bilad), and the Mongols 
gave their sons, daughters and relatives to the traders, who bought them from 
them, wishing to enhance the glory and happiness of Egypt. The traders 
payed for every Mamluk from 20,000 to 30,000 and even 40,000 dirhams ; 
as a result, quarrels and iy arose among the Mongols (fa-fasada bi- 


dhalika al al-mughal fima baynahum), and they came to Egypt.” ! 
It should be stressed that the sources tell of no other race which sold its 
sons and daughters to the Mamluk state with the same fervour, that is, 


96. BSOS, Vol. X, 1942, p. 867, following Ibn Taghribirdi, Hawadith ad-Duhur, p. 525. 

97. In the early Mamluk period, the sources use Mughal and Tatar as generally interchangeable terms, 
but the latter term still remains to be thoroughly examined with respect to its use during the later Mamluk 
period. At any rate, it appears that Poliak considers the two terms synonymous in the later period also, 
for the reference on which he bases his stand (Hawadith, p, 525)'’ reads mamalik tatar,’’ whereas he 
himself calls them Mongols. Below are a number of references selected at random indicating the presence 
of Tatar Mamluks in the Circassian period, before 870 ; Nujum (P), 1V, p. 341, 11. 10-11 ; p. 635 ; VII, 
p. 154, Manhal, I, fol. 191 a. In 824, the Amir Qajgar al-Qurdumi, a Tatar, stood at the head of amirs 
and Royal Mamluks of Tatar extraction (min jins at-tatar). During the disturbances resulting from 
the death of Sultan al-Mu’ayyad Shaykh (Nujum (P), VI, p. 425, 11. 3-12). 

98. Ibn al-Furat, VIII, p. 97, 11. 21-22. 

99. Nujum (C), EX, p. 160, 11, 14-16. 

100, Suluk, If, p. 525, 11. 6-10, 
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to such a degree that internecine quarreling burst out.'°' There is little 
doubt that they did so out of a clear awareness that only through slavery 
their relatives’ success in the Mamluk kingdom, could be be ensured, and 
that their lot would be unenviable were they to enter it as free persons. 


Davin AYALon (NeustaDT) 


to the Mamluks”’ is erroneous. Not only is this view based on a single reference, but that reference itself 
leads to entirely different conclusions. For the famous Amir Qawsun an-Nasiri, though he did come to 
Egypt as afree man, became a Mamluk as a result of having been bought by the Sultan an-Nasir Muham- 
mad for 8,000 dinars. The very fact that he was called an-Nasiri itself shows that he was one of the Sultan’s 
Mamluks, He entered history because he was purchased by the Sultan ; had he not been so purchased 
he would not have attained even to a tiny fraction of his brilliant career. Qawsun took pride not in the 
fact that he had been afree man, but in the fact that he had been bought by the Sultan, became one of 
his circle of intimates, and had not been trained in the military schoo! like the rest of the Mamluks (kana 
yaftakhir wa-yaqul ana ishtarani as-sultan wa-kuntu min khawassihi wa-ammarani wa-qaddamani_ was 
zawwaajani bintahu wa-amma ghayri fa-tanaqqala min at-tujjar ila at-tibaq ila al-istablat) (Durar, III 

p. 257, 11. 4.9). Cf, also Manhal, V, fol, 36B, 11. 6-10 ; Khitat, II, pp. 307-308). The words of Ibn Tya- 
(P- 168, I. 8), the last of Mamluk chronists, must be interpreted in the light of the sources cited in this 
note, which are earlier, more detailed and more authoritative than [bn-lyas is with regard to the Bahri 
period. The special status of the Mamluks brought up together with the Sultan’s sons, and not in the 
military schools with the rest of the Mamluks, is dealt with elsewhere in the writer’s work on the 
Mamluk army. 





JEWS AND JUDAISM AT THE COURT OF THE MOGHUL 
EMPERORS IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the sixteenth century three major historical events took 
D place which have fundamentally transformed the political, 

cultural and religious order of the Islamic and Asiatic world. 
These three major historical events were the rise of the Sefavid dynasty, 
with the introduction of Shi‘a Islam as a state religion in Persia (1502) ; 
the appearance of the Portuguese in Asia and their colonization on the 
coast of India (1510) ; and the establishment of the Moghul dynasty in 
India (1526). 

The far-reaching effect of these three factors on the life and history 
of the Jewish communities scattered throughout the Orient and their 
geographical, economic and cultural structure are still almost untouched 
problems of Jewish historical research.! 

An attempt is here made to deal with but one of these three events, 
namely, with the rise of the Moghul dynasty in India and its relationship 
to Jews and Judaism. Medieval Moghul India, the India of a Babur, 
of an Akbar the Great, of an Aurangzeb—to mention but the most 
outstanding rulers—covering a period of about two centuries (1526-1707), 
has not yet been recognized as a field of Jewish history. The attention of 
Jewish scholarship was directed, as far as Jews in India are concerned, 
towards the more exotic groups, such as the “ Beni Israel ’’ group in 
Bombay, and the so-called “ Black ” and “ White” Jews in Cochin, 
while the Jewish exploration of that vast territory of India, which was 
under the rule of the Moghul dynasty, was entirely neglected. 

For the history of Moghul India there is now accessible and available 
a tremendous wealth of sources in Oriental and European languages, 
manuscripts and printed texts scattered throughout the libraries of 
India and Europe, staggering and complex in their quantity. 

Three different categories of such material can be discerned. First, 
the chronicles of the Moghul court, autobiographies, biographies and 





1. See the present writer's article, “* The Region of the Persian Gulf and its Jewish Settlements” in 
Alexander Marx Jubilee Volume, New York, 1949, where the effect of the Sefavid Dynasty, especially of 
the policy of Shah Abbas I (1587-1629) on the Jews in Asia has been investigated for this limited area. 
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memoirs, official records, gazetteers and literary works written in Persian, 
Sanskrit, Mahratti and other Oriental languages ; second, letters and 
reports by Jesuit missionaries accredited to the Moghul emperor written 
to their principals in Goa, annual accounts by the Jesuit central authori- 
ties in India to the Pope in Rome and the Portuguese Government in 
Lisbon, and individual works of Jesuit and other missionaries, written 
in Portuguese, Latin, Italian and other European languages ; and 
third, travel books of European visitors to India, many of which have 
been published by the Hakluyt and similar learned societies.* 

It would require the co-operative and collective efforts of many 
scholars over a period of many years to peruse and exploit for Jewish 
historical research in India all of this abundance of raw material and 
the literature based upon it. The time is ripe, however, to begin such a 
task. 

In penetrating into this new territory of Jewish history all that can 
be presented here are the first fruits of a systematic approach to the 
sources, without any claim of completeness and finality.’ 


Historica. BAcKGROUND 


Without giving here more than the most essential historical facts for 
the understanding of the problem, it should be stated that the Islamic 
rule over India can be divided into two broad periods,—the first, cover- 


ing eight centuries, beginning with the Arab invasion under Mohammed 
ibn Qasim in 711 A.D. and ending with the close of the fifteenth century 
and the second period, commencing with the establishment of the 
Moghul empire by Babur at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
and ending with the foundation of the Pakistan of today. 

How Islam was established in the northwestern part of India, the 
various steps taken under Mahmud of Ghazna in the eleventh century, 
and others at later periods, to expand Islamic influence throughout 
India, from the Himalaya down to the Deccan and from the Persian 
Gulf to Bengal, and the failure of Islam to turn India as a whole into a 
Muslim country, is general knowledge.* 

Wherever Islam was introduced the major consideration of the 
Muslim conqueror of Indian territory was always the imposition of the 
poll-tax, the jizya, according to the law of Islam, upon those who refused 





2. A full bibliography of all first-hand sources, prints and manuscripts is given in Sri Ram Sharma’s 
A Bibliography of Mughal India (1526-1707), Bombay, 1940—a most valuable guide through a multi-lingual 
literature. 

3. Hebrew sources pertaining to our problem and to this territory have not been used, although the 
possibility is not discarded that such sources may eventually become available. The attention of Jewish 
scholars is kindly invited to this point. 

4. M. T. Titus, The Religious Quest of India, Indian Islam,” Oxford, 1930 ; T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of 
Islam, a History of the Propagation of the Muslin: Faith.” London, 1935, especially p. 254-293, 
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to accept Islam as their new religion.’ As in other parts of Islamic 
lands so also in Muslim India was the population divided into believers 
and non-believers, despite the fact that the Hindus, the native people 
of the country, constituted the majority not only of the non-believers 
but also of the population as a whole. For centuries the Hindus suffered 
greatly from intolerance and suppression, and the annals of India are 
full of accounts of forced conversions, destruction of Hindu temples, 
and discriminating measures against the people. 

With the advent of the Moghul rulers, however, descendants of 
such great empire-builders as Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, in the 
sixteenth century a more tolerant attitude towards the non-believers 
prevailed. It was especially under Akbar (1542-1605), the real founder 
of the pre empire, that a new and most amazing chapter in the 
history of India began to unfold itself—a golden age which in material 
splendour and glory, in spiritual and scientific achievements, in religious 
tolerance and freedom of conscience was unexcelled in the history of 
the Asia and Europe of that time, almost resembling the Golden Age of 
the Caliphate of hdad or of Cordova. 

We are dealing here not with Akbar the great soldier, or Akbar the 
great administrator, but with Akbar the great religious reformer, the 
pursuer of truth, the universalist, who opened a new chapter in the 


religious history of Asia, a new phenomenon, the like of which Central 
Asia and India has not yet experienced.® 


AKBAR THE GREAT 


The uniqueness of Akbar’s religious personality is best indicated by 
the far-reaching and revolutionary reforms which he carried out during 
his reign. He indeed introduced a “ new order.” In 1564 he abolished 
the poll-tax, jizya, of the non-believers, the very cornerstone of India’s 
interreligious policy, and through this act alone he built a bridge of 
understanding between the Hindus and Muslims as no other measure 
could have brought about, and effected a fusion of the two great clements 
of India’s religious and social life. This removed the status of inferiority 
from the greater part of his subjects just as his abolition of the pilgrimage- 
tax levied upon each Hindu whenever he visited one of the many holy 
shrines and sites put Hindus on an equal level with Muslims. He permit- 
ted Hindus and all other fomliy 2 au to build new places of public 


5. Roy Ch, Sastri, ‘* The Status of Dhimmis in Muslim States, with Special Reference to Mughal Lndia,"’ 
in Journal of Greater India Society, Calcutta, 1945, vol, 12 p. 18-49. 

6. Out of the bulk of literature used, attention is here called, for the purpose of reference only, to the 
a ie : H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, one oe as told by its own Historians, 8 vols. 1867/77 ; 
S. H. i Studies in Indo- History—A ical Commentary on Elliot and Dowson, Bombay, 1939 ; 
Count von Noer, The Emperor Akbar, Calcw 1890 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, Medieval India under Moham- 
medan Rule, London, 1917; Vincent A. Smith, Akbar, the Great Moghul, 1542, 1605, Oxford, 1919 ; L. Binyon, 
Akbar, New York, 1932 ; The C idge Short History of India, ed. by H. Dodwell, Cambridge, 1934 ; 
Se M. Jaffar, The Mughal Empire from to Aurangzeb, Lahore, 1936. 
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worship, be it temple, church, pagoda, or Hindu shrine, and allowed 
the lic celebration of their religious festivals and fairs. 

e opened the ranks of his administration to Muslims and Hindus 
alike, and public offices, until then restricted to Muslims, could be 
obtained by Hindus, Zoroastrians and others. Through his policy of 
toleration he liberated the state from the domination of the Muslim 
theologians and created a common citizenship with equality for all 
and with merit, loyalty and devotion as the only test for distinction and 
promotion. These reforms, the elimination of the religious, social and 
civic discrimination and the financial disadvantages of the non-Muslims, 
ea an end to Islam as the state religion, and was bound to further a 

indu-Islam reconciliation and to create one great commonwealth of 
India. His intention indeed was “to be a kingdom for all religions and 
for all races.” 

He promulgated a new eclectic religion, “‘ Tauhid-Ilahi,” a pure 
theism, without ceremonies, priest or books, based only on the com- 
mon elements of all religions, and issued a decree of infallibility (1579) 
which granted himself supreme power in all religious matters. Akbar 
made religion his major branch of knowledge and began to indulge in 
two main passions —one was his passion for collecting translations of 
the Holy Books of all religions, and the other was his passion for religious 
discussions and disputations with all the leaders of religious groups. 


Re icious DisPpuTATIONS 


Akbar is reported to have said “ discourses on philosophy have such 
a charm for me that they distract me from everything else.”’? Driven 
by a strong desire for truth and knowledge, passionately interested in 
the mystery of the relation between God and man, he inaugurated 
and promoted at his court religious disputations on a very large scale. 

or the proper conduct of such discussions Akbar built a “ house of 
worship,” “ ‘Ibadat-Khana,” in Fatehpur Sikri near Agra, especially 
designed for the accomodation of the selected persons representing 
various schools of theological and philosophical thought, where, under 
his patronage, religious discussions were held over a period of almost 
one decade (1575-1584), interrupted only when the necessity of war 
caused his absence from his residence. 

Discussions were arranged not only among the leaders of the different 
Mohammedan philosophical schools and sects but also, beginning in 
1578, with the leaders of the various non-Muslim groups, such as Hindus 
Jains, Zoroastrians, and particularly Christians.*® 
7. Abu'l-Fadl i ‘Allami, “The ‘Ain i Akbari,” Biblioteca Indica, No. 61, transl. by Blochman-Jarret ; 
vol. 3, p. 386 ; see also V. Smith, /. ¢., p. 130. 

8. H. Hosten, “ Three Moghul Paintings on Akbar’s Religious Discussions,”’ Jour. of the Bombay Branc 
of Reyal Asiatic Society, 1928, vol. 3, p. 191-222. : 
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It should be stressed that Akbar’s reign coincided with the establish- 
ment and activities of the Jesuit missionaries in India as a result of the 
expansion of Portuguese influence in the East.* The Jesuits, after having 
zained a foothold on Indian soil, started from the year 1572 on to send 
rom Goa, their centre, some of their best missionaries to the court of 
Akbar. These Jesuit missionaries, sent to Akbar in successive waves, 
succeeded in a great degree in making Christianity known to the 
Moghul emperor.!° Akbar became a great admirer of Roman Catholic 
Christianity, granted the Christian messengers extra-ordinary honours 
and privileges and treated them with the utmost reverence, all of which 
must have inspired the Jesuits to believe that a Christian ruler on the 
throne of the Moghul empire might become a real possibility.'' 

Akbar showed, however, equally great sympathy to the Zoroas- 
trians.!* He did not oppose their fire cult, complied with Parsee ritual 
and adopted Persian names for the months and the days. His sympathy 
went out also to the Hindus, whose outstanding scholars graced his 
court, to the Jains'3 and others. It is no wonder that his inquisitiveness 
in religious matters, his unprecedented tolerance and his eagerness to 
learn from everyone about everything were understood as the first 
steps towards his eventual conversion to their respective religions. 
While the orthodox Muslims were perturbed at Akbar’s policy of concili- 
ation and his diversion from orthodox Islam, the abolition of the jizya, 
the equalization of all religious groups and the gradual loss of Islam's 
superiority resulting therefrom, the Jesuits, the Zoroastrians, the Hindus, 
the Sikhs and others all claimed Akbar more and more as their own. 

The detailed reports of these religious disputations, as furnished by 
his own Persian court historians, by Jesuit chroniclers, European visitors, 


9. F. Ch. Danvers, The Portuguese in India, History of the Rise and Decline of their Kasten Entre, 2 vols 
London, 1894 ; R. S. Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India (1497-1550), Westminster, 1899 ; 
K. M. Pannikar, Malabar and the Portuguese (1500-1663), Bombay, 1929 ; G. Schurhammer, Die Zeitgenoes- 
sischen Quellen zur Geschichte Portugeisisch-Asiens und seiner Nachbarlaender zur Zeit des Hg. Franz Naver 
(1538-52), Leipzig, 1933 ; also G. Schurhammer, “ Die Wichtigkeit der Portugiesischen Archive fuer 
die Orientalistik * in Acts of the 19th International Orientalists’ Congress, Leyden, 1932, p. 162-3. 


10. There exists a great literature on the Jesuit activities in India which makes fascinating reading 
An outstanding scholarly contribution in this field is Edward Maclagan’s The Jesuits avd the Great Moeul 
Ll , 1932 ; see also Jour. Asiatic Society, Bengal, 1896, vol. 65, p. 38-113 ; Alex. Valignane, Historia 
del Principio Progresso y dela Compana de Jesus enlos Indias Orientales (1542/1564), ed. by J. Wicki, Romae, 
1944 ; Pierre du Jarric, Akbar and the Jesuits, ed. by C. H. Payne, London, 1926 ; and F. Guerreiro, Jahan- 
gir and the Jesuits, ed. by C, H. Payne, London, 1930. An important bibliographical source is Bibliotheca 
Missionum, ed. by Robert Streit, especially Vols. 1V and V, Aachen, 1928/29 (Asiatische Missions-Litera- 
tur). 


It. Akbar signed a decree permitting his subjects to embrace Christianity, if so desired, without let or 
hindrance. Muslim scholars saw in this and similar decrees Akbar’s renunciation of Islam as his religion ; 
he remained, however, formally a Muslim and died as such. See V. Smith, Akbar, 1. ¢., p. 290-291. 


12. About this aspect see J. J. Modi, “ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar” (7. 2. A. S., Bombay 
Branch) vol. 21, 1902/04, p. 69-245 ; and R. P. Karkaria, “* Akbar and the Parsees,”’ 7. R. A. S. (Bombay 
Branch), vol. 19, 1897, p. 289-305. 


13. About Jain influence at the Moghul court see Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Calcutia, 1939 
p. 1061/1072 ; Smith, Akbar, 1. c., p. 166-168. 
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and other literary works give us a fascinatit g chapter of religious toler- 
ance and unfold an amazing inter-confessional performance, as well as a 
great demonstration of comparative religion in operation, 

It is not the place here to go into the theological arguments of the 
various views presented at these discussions, It is sufficient to recall 
the fact that Akbar’s court became the meeting place of the leaders 
and learned men of all creeds, who were all recognized as on an equal 
footing. If we consider that in the Europe of those times and in other 
parts of Asia, particularly in Persia, the most ferocious religious wars 
were fought on the battlefields, that the religious disputants burned or 
massacred one another in their religious zeal, and devastated whole 
cities and countries in the name of religion—be it in the name of Jesus, 
Mohammed or ‘Ali—we can properly appreciate the singular import- 
ance of a Moghul emperor like Akbar preventing arguments from end- 
ing in the use of the sword.'4 


THE PARTICIPATION OF JEWs 


The available Persian sources permit us to recognize that the court 
of Akbar was “ a veritable assemblage of the wise of every religion and 
sect, where everyone brought forward seriously the assertions and con- 
tentions of his belief.” 

What is especially interesting in this connection is the question 
whether, among those many non-Muslim religious leaders and spokes- 
men, Jews also were represented and whether they too participated in 
these religious disputations at the court of Akbar. While a tremendous 
literature has been produced showing the relationship of Akbar to 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, the question of the relationship of Akbar and his successors 
to Jews and Judaism has not even been asked as yet and the voice of 
the Jew has hitherto remained silent. 

It can, however, now be shown, that Jews also played a role at 
Akbar’s court! and made their influence felt. 

Among the various religious groups who met at Akbar’s court, in 
his “‘ ‘Ibadat-Khana,” hall of worship (1578), the Persian court histo- 
rian Abu’l-Fadl mentions not only “ Sufis, Sunnis, Shi‘as, Brahmans, 
Sabeans, Zoroastrians, Christians,” but also explicitly, Jews.'© The 
** House of Wisdom ” “ shone resplendent with the light of holy minds— 
Sufis, doctors, preachers—Jains, Christians, and Jews.” That Jews 


14, See Binyon, Akbar, 1. ¢., p. 12/13. 

15. Akbar’s residences were in Agra, Lahore and the newly-built Fatehpur Sikri ; Delhi became the 
capital of the Moghul! rulers only under the Emperor Aurangzeb. 

16. Abu'l Fadl i ‘Allami, The Akbar Nama, ed. Calcutta 1877/86, 3 Vols. wans. by H. Beveridge, vol. |, 
Calcutta, 1907 ; voi. 2, Calcutta 1912 ; vol. 3, Calcutta, 1939 ; Bibl. Indica, No. 139. See especially 
Vol. 3, p. 253 (text), p. 365 (trans.). About this court historian sec Jour. of Punjab Historical Society, Cal- 
cutta, 1911-12, vol. 1, p. 31-37. 
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participated in this “ parliament of religion” which was set up by 
Akbar is furthermore attested by the Jesuit father and traveller. A. Mon- 
serrate, who gives a description of the discussion in which Jews also 
actively took part.'? An even more detailed account of such disputa- 
tions with Jews participating can be derived from the famous Persian 
book on comparative religions called “ Dabistan,” which mirrors many 
of the events of Akbar’s time.'® 

The author of “ Dabistan ” refers repeatedly to the presence of Jews 
and their active roles in the disputations. He mentions that “ a Jew was 
present and participated in the discussion with a Sunni and a Shii,” 
and refers to another disputation in which he states “ another day a Jew 
presented himself and Akbar placed the Christian in ys seen to him 
for a religious discussion.” The Jew began : “ In the Pentateuch there 
is no mention made of Jesus,”’ which started a long discussion described 
by the author of “ Dabistan.” In another place we read “a learned 
philosopher came into the hall where Hindus were present, and three 
other learned men, a Muslim, a Christian, and a Jew. These were sum- 
moned and ranged in opposition to the learned philosopher...” and 
a discussion ensued in which the Jew played an active role. !9 

It is also stated in the “ Dabistan” that Akbar employed in his 
service “ men of all nations, Firengis, Jews, Iranians and Turanians. . . 
and without showing partiality to lineage or religion he promoted the 
skilled in science and law.’’?° 

It was not only the presence of Jews at the court of Akbar which is 
attested by the sources, but also the existence of synagogues. Among 
the places of worship which are specifically listed in a royal decree of 
Akbar, as reported by his court historian, the Jewish place of worship, 
the synagogue, finds mention. We read in one of those amazingly tolerant 
decrees of Akbar of 1594 ; “If any of the infidels choose to build a 
church, or a synagogue, or an idol temple, or a Parsee tower of silence, 
no one is to hinder him.”?! The reference to a synagogue, “ kanisa,’’?* 


17. A. Monserrate, Mongolicae Legationis Commentarius, (1582), ed. by H. Hosten, Calcutta, 1914, transl. 
into English by J. S. Hoyland, Oxford, 1922, p. 37, 132 ff.; 136-138, and 187 pass. 

18. The Dabisian or School of Manners, trans. by David Shea and Anthony Troyer, 3 vols. Paris, 1843. 
About the author and his work see the notes No. 76, 77. 

18. The Dabistan, vol. 3, pp. 50, 69, 70 and other passages, See also Vans Kennedy in Transactions of the 
Bombay Literary Society, vol. 2, p. 217, where the text of the disputation between a Jew on one side, and 
Muslims, Zoroastrians and Christians, on the other, is given. No name of any Jewish spokesman who 
participated in the discussions has been mentioned. 

20. Dabistan, vol. 3, p. 138. For further reference see Yusuf Husain, L'Inde Mystique an Mayen age, Paris 
1929, p. 159 and pp. 173-195. 

21. *Abdu‘l Qadir Al-Badaoni, “* Muntakhabu‘t Tawarikh,” ed. Bibl. Indica, vol. 51, 3 Vols. Caleutta, 
1865/69, vol. I, p. 382, transl. into English, vol. I, by G. L. A. Ranking, Calcutta, 1898 ; vol. 2, by W. H. 
Lowe, Calcutta, 1924, Bibl. Indica, vol. 97. See vol. 2, p. 406 (transl.) ; see also H. Blochman, “Badaoni 
and his Work.”’ Jour. Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, 1869, vol. 38, p. 135-145. 

22. See the reference in Encyel. of Islam, Vol. 2, p. 717, s. v. Kanisa ; 8. Fraenkel, Aramarische Fremd- 
woerter im Arabischen, Leiden, 1886, p. 274-275, 
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as a terminological contrast to “ bi‘a” (church), leaves no doubt that 
Akbar and his circle had a clear conception not only of the presence of 
individual Jews, but also of the existence of their house of worship. 
The existence of synagogues is also borne out by the English traveller, 
Sir Thomas Roe who, in a letter of 1616 to the Archbishop, from the 
Moghul capital, refers to “ synagoags” in the Moghul empire.23 It 
would, of course, be very illuminating if we were informed where those 
synagogues were located and how they were built, but lacking any 
Jewish archaeological survey in cities such as Delhi, Agra, and Lahore, 
we are not in a position to add archaeological evidence to the literary 
evidence of the Persian sources. 

A further testimony confirming the actual presence of Jews in the 
Moghul empire at the time of Akbar is found in a remarkable letter of a 
Hindu Maratha ruler, by the name of Shivaji (1627-80), to Aurangzeb, 
the Moghul emperor in the middle of the seventeenth century, whose 
intolerance towards non-Muslim subjects Shivaji strongly denounced 
as follows : “* The architect of the fabric of the empire, Akbar, reigned 
with full power for fifty-two lunar years. He adopted the admirable 
policy of perfect harmony in relation to all the various sects such as 
Christians, Jews, Muslims...Brahmans and Jain priests. The aim of 
his liberal heart was to cherish and to protect all the people, so he be- 
came famous under the title of ‘ the world’s spiritual guide.’ But in 
your Majesty’s (Aurangzeb) reign. ..etc.”24 This is an echo of Akbar’s 
tolerance, clearly bearing testimony to the presence of Jews at Akbar’s 
court. 

TRANSLATION OF THE Hoty Books 


Akbar’s delight in religious disputations was paralleled by his passion 
for books, particularly for translations of the Holy Books of the various 
religions and of books of Greek, Arabic and Sanskrit literature. This is 
the more significant since he could not read and was dependent on the 
ear for everything he learned ; yet he enjoyed collecting books, was 
intrigued by the beauty of their writing and their illuminations, and 
formed a library of manuscripts of considerable importance.?5 He 
organized a special translation office and charged his court historians 
with making the translations, the Gospels being one of the first to be 
ordered. Akbar was delighted to receive, in 1580, from the first Jesuit 
mission to his court “ a copy of the Holy Bible, written in four languages, 





23. W. Foster, The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe ta India, London, 1926, p. 275. 

24. J. Sarkar, Shivaji and his Times (1627-1680), London, 1920, p. 366-7 ; J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, 
based on Original Contemporary Persian, Mahratti and European Sources, Calcutta, 1912 ff., vol. 3, p. 325-29. 

25, C. Smith, Akbar, |. c., p. 424 and Maclagan, The Jesuits, |. c., p. 191 ff, see also E. D. Ross. “ The 
Manuscripts Collected by William Marsden,” in Bull. School of Orient. Studies, London, 1921/23, voi. 2 
p. 532 ff.; H. Hosten, “ The Marsden Manuscripts and Indian Mission Bibliography,” in Bul/. School o/ 
Orient. Studies, London, 1923/25, vol. 3, p. 135-139 ; also Abu‘l-Fadl, ‘Ain i Akbari, transi. by H. Bloch- 
man, vol. 1, p. 103-6. 
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and bound handsomely in seven volumes, in Hebrew, Chaldean, Latin 
and Greek”.26 When he received this Bible the Jesuit missionary Mon- 
serrate reports that Akbar, “in the presence of his great nobles and 
religious leaders. ..most devoutly not only kissed the Bible but placed 
it on his head. He then asked in which volume the Gospel was to be 
found. When he was shown the right volume he displayed even more 
marked reverence for it. Then he told the priests to come with their 
Bible into his own private room, where he opened the volumes once 
more with great reverence and joy. He shut them up again very care- 
fully and deposited them in a beautiful case, worthy of such sacred 
volumes, which stood in the same private room, where he spent a great 
deal of his spare time.” 27 

Anxious to have Arabic and Persian translations of the Holy Books 
of Judaism and Christianity in his collection, Akbar wrote a letter to 
Phillip II of Spain, in the year 1582, in which among other matters he 
states : “It has been brought to our notice that the revealed books, 
such as the Pentateuch, the Gospei and Psalms, have been translated 
into Arabic and Persian. Should these books, which are profitable to 
all, whether translated or not, be procurable in your country, send them 
to me.” 28 Whether this letter was answered and whether he received 
from Spain the requested books is not ascertainable, but this letter is an 
amazing document. 

Akbar’s interest in the Old and New Testament” in Persian transla- 
tion must have received a great stimulus when, in 1604, a man appeared 
on the scene in Agra who had devoted all his life and all his travels in 
the Orient to the collection of Bible manuscripts and their translation 
into Persian. This man was Giambattista Vechiete,” a Florentine 
traveller and scholar. Born in Florence in 1552, he was sent in 1584 
by the Pope on a special diplomatic mission for the double purpose of 
conciliating the Patriarch of Alexandria and of enlisting the services 
of the Persians against the Turks. From this journey he returned by 
way of Ormuz and Goa ; he started again some years later on another 


26. Maclagan, The Jesuits, |. c., p. 190 ff.; Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, \. c., pp. 9, 221, 242. This was 
very likely the Royal Polyglot Bible, edited by Montanus and printed between 1569 and 1572. 
27. A. Monserrate, Commentarius, |. c., pp. 36, 37. 


28. The full text of this very interesting letter is given by Rehastsek in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1887, 
vol. By A 135-9. Cf. Maclagan, L.c., p. 202, Note 54. See also J. Frazer, The History of Nadir Shah, Lon- 
don, 1742, p. 17. 


29. The court historian Al-Badaoni reports in his Muntathabu’'t-Tawarikh, |. c., vol. 2, p. 260 (text) and 
p. 267 (transl.) that Akbar had charged his minister Abu'l Fadl to translate the Gospel. * His Majesty 
firmly believed in the views of the Christian religion and wishing to spread the doctrine of Jesus. . . charged 
Abu’l-Fadl to translate the Gospel.” See also al-Tawarikh or Essence of History, written in 1695/96, 
described by H. Beveridge in 7. R. A. S., 1894, p. 755, where it is stated that Abu’l-Fadl was “ acquainted 
with the Pentateuch and the Gospels.” 


30. About this interesting personality, see J. Morelli, / Codici Manoscritti Volgari della Libreria Naniana, 
Venezia, 1776, p. 159-191 ; Amat di S. Fili Biografia dei Viaggiatori Italiana, Paris, 1882, p. 355-59; 
J. Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 1, p. 132/133 ; Maclagan, The Jesuits, |. c., pp. 75 ; 193 ; 196 ; 211-214; 
220, and the t writer's forthcoming study of J. S. Vechiete (1552-1619)—the first collector “ of 
Persian Bible uscripts.”” 
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journey, travelling through Persia and collecting texts of the Old Testa- 
ment from the Persian Jews. In Ormuz in 1601 he commenced revising 
the Persian translations of the Psalms and other books of the Bible, 
and after reaching India (Tatta) in 1603 he proceeded to Lahore, and 
from Lahore he travelled to the court of the Moghuls in Agra. 

While in Agra Vechiete also met with Akbar in the year 1605 and 
was graciously received by the emperor. We have no record as to the 
topic of their conversation, but in view of their common interest, their 
discussion was probably focused around the question of the Holy 
Scriptures and their translation into Persian. We can well imagine how 
intrigued Akbar must have been to meet a man who was so well 
acquainted with Persian manuscripts of the Bible. 

Vechiete’s presence in the Orient, first in Ormuz, in the Persian 
Gulf, and then in India, had far-reaching consequences for Judaeo- 
Persian literature. The copies which were in Vechiete’s session 
were the earliest known Judaco-Persian manuscripts of the Bible, and 
it is with these that we stand at the very genesis of Judaeo-Persian manu- 
script collection which began to arouse interest among European 
scholars only in the nineteenth century.3! 

According to the Jesuit Father Jerome Xavier, Vechiete brought 
to Agra a copy of the Psalms of David in Persian, which he obtained, 
as we are informed, with great difficulty and at great cost, from a Jew 
who had it in Persian but in Hebrew characters. It had been translated 
two hundred years before by an eminent Jew of Persia. While Xavier 
and his circle transcribed the Psalms at the court of the Moghuls Ve- 
chiete, during his stay in Agra, at the suggestion of Father Xavier, 
copied in Persian characters, the books of Ruth, Esther, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Canticle, which he had in Persian but in the 
Hebrew characters, giving them to the Jesuit Father freshly copied in the 
Persian tongue and characters.*? 


Tue ORIGIN oF THE Jews AT AKBAR’s Court 


What do we know of those Jews whose presence at the court of 
Akbar is so well attested by reliable sources ? What were their numbers 
and their occupations ? Where did they come from ? Were they native 
Indian Jews or did they hail from the Jewish settlements on the coast ? 

In order to preclude any confusion we must, first of all, clearly 
distinguish between three kinds of Jewish groups in India and draw 
a distinct line of demarcation between them according to their origin. 


31, For further details see the present writer's study, “ Israel in Iran, A Survey of the Judaco-Persian 
Literature" in The Jews : Their History, culture and Riligion, ed. L. Finkelstein, New York, 1949. Some of 
Vechiete’s manuscripts are described in E. Blochet, Catalogue des Manuscripts Persans, Paris, 1905, p. 1-4. See 
Scirptorum Veterum Nova collectio ¢ Vaticanis Codicibus, Edita ab Angelo Maio, Tom. IV, Romae, 1831, p. 650, 
No. LXI. 


32, See Bull. School of Orient. Stud., London, 1923/25, vol. 3, p. 136, 
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a. First, there were the so-called “ Beni Israel ” Jews in Bombay*! 
and vicinity, and the White and Black Jews in Cochin.™ As is well 
known, Jewish settlements had been in existence in India for many 
centuries prior to the rise of the Moghuls.* 

b. The second group consisted of those Jews who came to India 
with the spread of the Portuguese power over Asia. They were attracted 
by the new economic opportunities offered to them by the Portuguese 
colonization in that country. Some came only as temporary merchants, 
others remained and merged with the rest of the Jewish residents. Thus, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Jewish settlements sprang up 
in Goa,® in Surat, and other places. These Jews came from either 
Portugal or Spain or from the various provinces of the Ottoman empire, 
including Palestine. Mandelslo states that the Jews of Goa “ are either 
Indians. ..or they came out of Palestine, and these last speak for the 
most part the Spanish tongue.... They had their temples and synago- 
gues.’’3’ Tavernier, also speaks of “ great numbers of Moores and Jews 
in all places of India, as at Goa, Cochin, and within the land (Industan). 
In their houses they follow the manner of the land wherein they are 
residents. Amongst the Indians they have their Churches, Synagogues 
and Mesquitas.”%* We have also definite evidence that Jews came 
from Constantinople and trom Baghdad.“ We hear of a Jew from 
Constantinople who played quite a role in Surat as a jeweller, and 





33. H. S. Kehimkar, The History of the Beni Israel of India, Tel Aviv, 1937, and the respective articles in 
the Jewish Encyclopedias. A. Yaari, Hebrew printing in the East, Part 11, Jerusalem 1940, p. 52-82. 

34. Concerning the Jewish settlements in Cochin sce the following references : C. L. Buchanan, Christian 
Researches in Asia, London, 1812 ; Rabbi David d’ Beth Hillel, Trave!s from Jerusalem through Arabia, Koordis- 
tan, part of Persia, and India to Madras, Madras, 1832 ; G. Oppert, “ Judische Kolonien in Indien,” in 
Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 396-419 ; Moses Pereyra de Paiva, Notisias dos Judeos 
de Cochin, new ed. by M. A. Amzalek, Lisbon, 1923 ; Sylvain Levi, “* Quelques Documents Nouveaux sur 
les Juifs du Sud de I'Inde,” in R. EF. 7., 1930, vol. 89, p. 26-32 ; Alexander Marx, “ Contribution a I His- 
toire des Juifs de Cochin,” in R. E. 7., 1930, vol. 89, p. 293-3504 ; and David Mandelbaum, * The Jewish 
Way of Life in Cochin,” in Jewish Social Studies, New York, 1939, vol. 1, p. 243-460,—the most penetrating 
account, based on the author's personal observation and investigation. See also A. Yaari, |. c., p. 90-94. 


35. The early connection between “ Israel and India" has still to be investigated. It is an almost un- 
explored aspect of Jewish history. From the tenth century on references in the Hebrew literature and in 
the Geniza as well as in Arabic sources confirm the existence of close commercial ties between Jews and 
India. The statement of Saadya Gaon, Emunoth W’Deoth, (transl. by 8. Rosenblatt)., New Haven, 1948, 
p. 26, “ whoever goes to India becomes rich” is very indicative. 

36. A. Baiao, A Inquisicao de Goa, 1569-1630, Vol. 11, Coimbra, 1950, with interesting material, Sec 
also Zion, 1940, vol. 5, p. 280. 

37. J. A. de Mandelslo, Travels into the East Indies,, London, 1669, p. 86. 

38. J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, London, 1684, see also Travels, ed. V. Ball, London, 1889, vol. 2 
p. 183 ; and Bernier, |. c., p. 431. ; 

39. Although the immigration of Baghdadian Jews to India started later, we hear of a Jew from Baghdad 
by the name of Jacob Semach in Surat in 1680. He was later followed by others from Baghdad and Persia 

40. J. Sarkar, Shivaji, |. c., p. 105/6, and F. Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, 1656-1658, ed. by 
A. Constable, Westminster, 1891, p. 189/90, where reference is made to “ the pertinacity of a Jew, a 
native of Constantinople. . .in possession of most valuable rubies which he intended to sell to Aurangzeb 
but he preserved it stoutly denying the fact, although three times placed on his knecs to receive the stroke 
of the sword flourished over his head...” ; 
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in Goa a Jew from Portugal is especially mentioned because he was 
baptized at the age of ninety.*! 

These Jewish settlements, together with those in Cochin and in 
Bombay, had one important factor in common—they established them- 
selves only on the coast of India and lived within a Christian-Portuguese 
or Hindu environment. 

c. There was, however, a third group of Jews—with which we are 
here mainly concerned—who settled in the interior of India and further- 
more lived in territories which were under the influence of Islam. These 
inland Jews, who settled in Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Kashmir and probably 
in other places of the Moghul empire,* thus becoming residents of a 
Muslim state, were not from Portugal, Constantinople or Palestine ; 
they probably had no connection with the coastal Jewish settlements of 
India. It appears from all the evidence, that they came from Persia 
or from territories under the influence of the Persian language and 
culture, such as Afghanistan and Khorasan. Very little is known about 
this group of Jews. No mention is made of them prior to the time of 
Akbar, and the “ Memoirs ” of Babar and other earlier sources seem not 
to refer to them. All we can state thus far is that they came into promi- 
nence only in the time cf Akbar the Great though they might already 
have lived there centuries earlier. 


Persia : THe Reservoir ror INDIAN Jews 


It should be stressed that more than any other group of Oriental 


Jews, the Persian Jews were always on the move. Persia, throughout 
the ages, served as a springboard for the Jewish diaspora in Central 
Asia, as a reservoir from which flowed continuously streams of wanderers 
to the East and to the West, to the North and to the South. It is hardly 
possible to understand the ethnic, religious and linguistic composi- 
tion of Jews in Central Asia without taking into account this fact. Per- 
sian Jews as individuals emigrated, at one time or another, into almost 
every corner of the Islamic and Oriental world, either in search of 
greater political and religious freedom or of greater economic opportu- 
nities. Thus, colonies of Persian Jews were established in the Caucasus, 
in Turkestan, Khorasan, Bukhara and even in China, leaving every- 
where . their linguistic marks. The Persian touches in the writings of 


41. Pierre du Jarric, Akbar and the Jesuits, twansl. by C. H, Payne, London, 1926, p. 115, Cf. Maclagan, 
The Jesuits, \. c., pp. 59, 270. 

42. De Lact, The Empire of the Moghuls, (1628) transl. by J. S. Hoyland, 1928, p. 80: “ there are 
amongst them (inhabitants of Indostan) even some Jews who are generally held in contempt.” Also 
Edward Terry, (1618) A Voyage to East India, London, 1777, p. 121 : “ There are some Jews in Hindustan 
(but there ar: not many) here and there, scattered and lost, as it were, in those other great numbers of 
people.” On the basis of these references J. Basnage, History of the Jews, London, 1708, p. 696 ff. had 
already stated : “1 doubt not but that there are some Jews in the dominions of the Great Moghul.” 
Similarly, J. J. Schudt, in Juedische Merkwuerdigkeiten, Frankfurt/M, 1714, Vol. IV, p. 9. 
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the Chinese Jews, for example, the many Persian elements in the liturgy 

of the Chinese Jewish colonies clearly indicate their Persian origin 

and the impress of Persian culture upon them.‘ Along with other 

countries, India too became the attraction and goal of Muslims and 

Jews alike from Persia. 

Throughout the ages there existed a close cultural and linguistic 
affinity and association between Persia and India, a relationship which, 
with the rise of the Moghul empire, became the closer because the 
language of Moghul India was Persian, the “ Latin” of Central Asia 
and India. It is well attested that Muslim scholars, especially leading 
Sufis from Persia, emigrated to India in the time of the Moghul 
empire, introduced the mystical teaching into India and greatly affected 
the spiritual structure of that country.‘ 

Jews from Persia, Afghanistan and Khorasan also looked towards 
India as a new haven, where religious freedom as well as greater econo- 
mic opportunities could be enjoyed and where they were free from the 
persecution, oppression and fanaticism of the Shi‘a clergy of the Sefavid 
period. Although the trend of this migration of Persian Muslims and 
Persian Jews into India needs still to be elucidated, it is in general 
affirmed that the splendour of the Moghul empire, the liberal policy 
of the early emperors, as well as the economic opportunities, stimulated 
and favoured the migration of scholars, poets, painters, theologians 
and merchants, Muslims or non-Muslims, into Muslim Moghul India. 

Being acquainted with the Persian language, the * ae coming from 
Persia, Afghanistan or other territories under the influence of the Per- 
sian language and culture must have found it relatively easy to settle 
down within the borders of the Moghul empire.* 

We can assume that these Jews were mainly merchants, agents and 
jewellers, but not bankers or moneylenders, which was the monopoly 
of the Indians. From Monserrate’s “‘ Commentary ” we derive a direct 
statement about their economic activities when he says : “ for those 
( Jews) that live in Lahore deal in rubbish, cast-off clothes, iron-mongery, 
shoes, armlets, bolts and bars, and all manner of second-hand goods.” 
Though the statement seems to be influenced by his European prejudice, 
even in its one-sidedness it is of historic relevance. In contrast to this, 
the author of “ Dabistan” refers to two Jews in Moghul India, Musa 
and Harun, “who were distinguished by a profound knowledge of 





43. About Chinese Jews see now W. Ch, White, Chinese Jews, Toronto, 1942, 3 vols. 

44. ‘Abdu'l-Ghani, History of the Persian Language and Literature at the Moghul Court, Allahabad, 1930, 
espec. p. 248 ; also Pre-Mughal Persian Literature in Hindustan, Allahabad, 1941 ; Abdur Rahim, “ Mughal 
Relations with Persia " in Islamic Culture, 1934, vol. 8, p. 457-473, p. 649-664. 

45. That not all Jewish immigrants from Persia went to Northern India is well attested by the presence 
of Persian Jews in Cochin. See Pereyra de Paiva, Notisias dos Judeos de Cochin, ed. by M. A. Amealek, 
Lisbon, 1923, where a Michael Sassoon, of Shiraz, and a Joseph Sussani (probably of Hamadan) are 
mentioned. 

46. Commentary, |. c., p. 111/112. 
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their own faith and highly celebrated among the Rabbis. ..who applied 
themselves to commerce, and neither in buying or selling did a falsehood 
proceed from their lips, as is the custom of merchants.’’*? We hear also 
of a wealthy Jew, a dealer in precious stones, “ a man of much learning, 
well versed in the Holy Scriptures and the Hebrew tonguc,”’ who, how- 
ever, became a convert in Siam, under the influence of the Jesuits.‘ 


KASHMIR 


During that period the Jewish question also arose in another and 
peculiar form. A curious discussion as to the erstwhile Jewish inhabitants 
of Kashmir occupied a prominent place in the contemporary literature, 
and European travellers to India showed special interest in the relation- 
ship between the Jews and the inhabitants of Kashmir of that time.‘ 

Actually, the only reference concerning that connection comes from 
the famous Muslim scholar, al-Biruni who in his book on India reports :—5° 
‘“* In former times the inhabitants of Kashmir used to allow one or two 
foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they 
do not allow any Hindus whom they do not know personally to enter, 
much less other people.’’ Now, in the time of Akbar and his successors 
the question again was raised. It was Father Monserrate who, in his 
report on India—the earliest account of Northern India by a European 
since the days of Vasco da Gama-—states: “ All the inhabitants of 
that region say that long ago they were, by race and custom, Jews. 
If questioned on this point they acknowledge that this was their origin. 
Their type of countenance, general physique, style of dress and manner 
of conducting trade, are all similar to those of European Jews.” In 
another place he mentions, “‘ These Casimirini are bakers, eating- 
house keepers and sellers of second-hand rubbish, a type of trade which 
well suits their Jewish descent.”>' Furthermore, the famous traveller 
John de Thevenot urged Francois Bernier, who travelled through India 
between 1656 and 1668, to inquire “ whether it be true that the Jews 
had for a long period resided in the kingdom of Kachemire ; whether 
they be in possession of the Holy Scriptures, and if so, whether there be 
any discrepancy between their Old Testament and our own.” 

Bernier answered Thevenot ;°2 “I would be as much pleased as 
Monsieur Thevenot himself if Jews were found in these mountainous 





47. Dabistan, \. c., vol. 1, p. 136. 

48. F. Guerrero, Jahangir and the Jesuits, wansl. C. H. Payne, London, 1930, p. 223, with further details 

49, Kashmir was a province of the Moghul Empire. 

50. Al-Biruni, Jndia, transl. E. Sacbau, London, 1888, vol. 1, p. 205 ; see also the present writer's study 
on * The Jews of Central Asia (Khorasan) in Medieval and Islamic Literature ” in Historia Judaica, New 
York, 1945, p. 49. 

51. Monserrate, Commentary, |. c., p. fal tna 160. 

52. F. Bernier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, | c., p. 428-431 ; J. J. Schudt, 1. c., vol. IV, p. 311/312. 
Even in the 19th century the opinion was held that the Kashmiris were Jews ; see G. de Meyendorff, 
Veyage a Boukhara, (1820), Paris, 1826, p. 177. 
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regions ; I mean such Jews as he would no doubt desire to find—Jews 
descended from the tribes transported by Shalmaneser ; but you may 
assure that gentleman that although there seems ground for believing 
that some of them were formerly settled in these countries, yet the whole 
population is at present either Gentile or Mahometan... There are, 
however, many signs of Judaism to be found in the country (Kashmir) 
....the inhabitants in the frontier villages struck me as resembling Jews. 
Their countenances and manner and that indescribable peculiarity 
which enables a traveller to distinguish the inhabitants of different 
nations, all seemed to belong to that ancient people. You are not to 
ascribe what I say to mere fancy, the Jewish appearance of these villagers 
having been remarked by our Jesuit Father and by several other Euro- 
peans, long before I visited Kachemire.” Bernier concludes his testimony 
by saying : “* You will see then that I am not disposed to deny that Jews 
may have taken up their residence in Kashmire.’’™ 

Despite the scantiness of information concerning the economic 
and cultural>t structure of these Jewish newcomers from Persia to 
Moghul India—be it Lahore, Agra, Kashmir or elsewhere—it is amongst 
them that we must look for those learned Persian-speaking Jews who 
participated in the discussions and disputations at che court of Akbar. 


Tue PerRsonaAtiry or SARMAD 


Although the presence of Jews at the court of the Moghul emperor, 
their participation in the religious disputations and the existence of 
synagogues are well borne out by available sources, not a single name 
of a Jew of the time of Akbar is mentioned in Persian or European 
sources. Unless or until Hebrew sources or new Persian chronicles 
are found, it is unlikely that more specific information about the Jews of 
that time will be obtained. 

Forty years after Akbar, however, in the time of his grandson, Shah 
Jahan, a Jew appears on the scene in India who was destined to play a 
unique rol: and to assert considerable influence on the religious and 





53. The problem of the Kashmir Jews is closely connected with that of the Afghan Jews. A vast literature 
was produced during the 19th century, trying to prove the Semitic origin of the Afghan-Pushto language 
and the Jewish origin of the Afghan tribes, hopelessly confusing linguistic and ethnological problems, 
which cause the scholars of today nothing but amusement. In this discussion participated “ The Mission. 
ary to the. Afghans,” Isadore Loewenthal, an American Jew of Polish descent, who ioined the Presby- 
terian Mission in Afghanistan and translated, among others, the Gospels into Pushto (London, 1864). 
For bibliographical references see the present writer's study on Khorasan, |. c., p. 40-42, and now M. Akram 
Bibliographie analytique del’ Afghanistan, 1, Paris, 1947. 

34. E. N. Adler in his Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts,” Cambridge, 1921, lists, on page 70, under No. 181, 
a Juadeo-Persian translation of “ Songs,” “* Azharot,” etc., written by Manassch b, Solomon Eleazar 
Jani of Kashmir,”’ See also his The Persian Jews, their Books and Ritual, p. 13. Although this Judaco-Persian 
manuscript has not been examined by the present writer it seems doubtful that the origin of this copyist 
was Kashmir, This, however, must be elucidated at a later stage. 
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intellectual life of India.55 This Jew appears in Persian as well as in 
European sources under the name of Mohammed Sa’id or Sa’id Sarmad 
“* Sai‘id, the Everlasting.”” He was born in the first part of the seven- 
teenth century and came from Kashan in Persia,®® a well-known seat of 
an important Jewish community, half-way between Teheran and Isfahan. 
He was a descendant of a family of rabbis and a man of great erudition 
and learning and seems to have mastered the Hebrew language and 
the Hebrew rabbinical literature.5? A merchant by profession and, it 
seems, a very prosperous one, his search for knowledge and wisdom 
brought him in contact with the leading Mohammedan scholars of his 
time, under whose guidance he studied Islamic philosophy, metaphysics 
and science, and under whose influence he was apparently induced to 
become a Muslim. His conversion was probably i nominal and super- 
ficial, since he himself later warned the Jews not to convert themselves 
to Mohammed’s religion. “Once a Jew he remained ever a Jew,’ 
states one of his biographers.** In any casé-—with one exception - 

he is always referred to in the sources and in the literature as a Jew 

“Sarmad the Jew,” “the Jewish merchant,” “the Hebrew pan- 


theist,”"®! “ the Jewish mystic,’’® or “‘ the Hebrew atheist.’ 

Sarmad left his native town Kashan and, following the general 
trend of migration of Persian merchants, poets, painters and scholars 
of that time, emigrated to India by way of the known sea-route through 
the Persian Gulf and landed at Tatta in Sind, near the Karachi of today. 


In 1647 he moved from Tatta to Hyderabad and in 1654 he went to 
Delhi, which was then the capital of the Moghul Emperor, Shah Jahan. 





55. Efforts have been made by the writer to collect all available references to Sarmad in the contem- 
porary Persian, Indian and European sources. There are a large number of important sources still in- 
accessible in manuscripts throughout Indian libraries which, if once available, may add considerably 
to our knowledge of Sarmad’s personality and views. 


56. Many Jewish scholars of the 17th century hailed from Kashan, foremost, Babai b. Lutf and Babi b. 
Farhad, the authors of a unique Judaco-Persian chronicle, describing the ution of the Jews of 
Persia under the Sefavid Shahs. Cf.W. Bacher, Les Juifs de Perse, Strassburg, 1907 and the present writer's 
study on “ The Jews under the Sefavids ” in Zion, Jerusalem, 1937, Vol. I, p. 273-293. 


57. About Sarmad’s Jewish origin see, foremost, Dabisian, vol. I, p. 194-198, the author of which was 
personally acquainted with Sarmad. 


58. See the important study by Maulavi Wali Khan Sahib, “ A Sketch of the Life of Sarmad,” in Jour, 
of Asiatie Soc. of al, 1924, vol. 20, p. 111-122, and the same authors’ study in Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 
vol. 39, 1910, Pp; 121-122 ; also B.A. Hashimi, “ Sarmad : His Life and Quatrains,” in Islamic Culture. 
1933, p. 663-672, and 1934, p. 92-104. 


59. In one Persian source, “ Ma’athir -ul-Umara,” Biblioteca Indica, vol. 112, Calcutta, 1888, p. 226/7, 
Sarmad is referred to as an Armenian and also as a “Frangi,”” meaning “from Europe,” which is, how- 
ever, erroneous. This mistake entered T. W. Beale’s An Oriental Biographical Dictionary, London, 1894, 
p. 353, where he is called “ an Armenian merchant.” 

60. E. G. Browne, Descriptive Catalogue, |. c., p. 257-259. See note 67. 

61. Maclagan, The Jesuits and the Great Moghul, \. c., p. 114. 

62. J. Horovitz in Encyclopedia Judaica, vol. 4, p. 701 ; see also the only other reference to Sarmad in 
Jewish works in the article “ Sarmad ” in Jewish Encyel. vol. 11, p. 64. 


63. N. Manucci, Storia do Mogor (transi. by W. Irvine), London 1907/8, vol. 1, p. 223 ; see also Bernier’s 
Travels, 1. c., p. 317. 
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These three cities were not just phical stations for Sarmad, 
but milestones and turning points in his life, a life which conveys to us a 
most amazing story as regards the relationship between “ Israel and 
India.” 
_ Only the salient points of this life-story can be presented at this 
juncture, with particular stress on Sarmad’s influence on Persian litera- 
ture and his place in Jewish history. 


SaRMAD’s PLackE IN THE ANNALS OF PeRsIAN LITERATURE 


Sarmad has entered the annals of Persian literature as a composer 
of Persian Sufic poetry, as the author of “* Ruba‘iyat.”” He is mentioned 
and quoted in the Persian literature of his time and became widely 
known and popular as one of the outstanding Sufi poets in Moghul 
India. ‘* Ruba‘tyat,” always the typical vehicie of expression of Sufi 
poets, also became for Sarmad, following the example of Omar. Khay- 
yam, tae form in which he expounded his Sufic philosophy and religious 
beliefs. 

His Ruba‘iyat,” of which more than three hundred are ascribed 
to him, have been collected by his disciples. Manuscripts of his ““ Diwan” 
are listed in the catalogues of the libraries of India,® in the British 
Museum, and in other collections,®’ and an Anthology of part of his 

try was edited and lithographed in Delhi (1897) and in Lucknow. 
The manuscript in the Paris library,® from the pen of a Hindu scholar, 


is accompanied by a portrait of Sarmad, after a painting which is in 
the museum of Lahore, completely nude like a fakir, which indeed he 
was and for which he became famous.” 





64. Some of Sarmad’s Ruba’ iyat are rendered into English by B. A. Hashimi, Jslamic Culture, |. ¢., see also 
Abdu’l Wali, J. A. S. Bengal. 1. c., and Indian Antiquary, 1910, |. c. About the relationship of Sarmad to 
Omar Khayyam see Chr, Rempio, “ Beitrage zur Hayyam-Forschung,”’ in Abhdig. /. d. Kunde d. Morgen- 
landes, Leipzig, 1937, Vol. 22, p. 154, No. 204 ; p. 160, No, 33. 

65. W. Ivanow, “ Persian Manuscripts in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bengal,’ Biblioteca 
Indica, vol. 240, p. 444. No. 11, Calcutta, 1927. 

66. Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1881, vol, 2, p. 547a 
and vol. 3, London, 1883, p. 1089b, with important references to contemporary Persian biographical 
works. 

67. BE. G. Browne, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Manusripts belonging to the late FE. G. Browne, ed. 
by R. A. Nicholson, Cambridge, 1932, p. 25 ff. He describes thy “ Ruba'iyat of Sarmad, the Jewish mer- 
chant who migrated to India,” according to a manuscript and  lithographed edition. 

68. The present author saw a printed copy of Sarmad’s Reéa‘ivat, edited by Nawab Kishor of Lucknow, 
in the Library of “ Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes,”’ Paris. 

69. E. Blochet, Catalogue des Manuscrits Persans,, Paris vol. IV, p. 374, No. 2468 ; see also Suppl. Vol. 
2003. This manuscript contains an anthology of 179 quatrains of Sarmad, followed by a hundred and 
eightieth, which was writtea after his death by one of his admirers. The anthology of the work of Sarmad 
was made after the edition of Delhi by Serdar Omraosing» Sher Ghil of Majitha, Punjab. 

70. Sarmad’s Ruba’iyai are well-known and popular even (aday. One of my Indian students from Delhi, 
when asked about Sarmad, was mest anxious to quote a nuuiber of Sarmad’s Ruba‘iyat by heart.. 





ISLAMIC CULTURE 
SarRMaAD’s SERVICE TO THE JewisH Cause 


Sarmad deserves also a place in the annals of Jewish thinking on 
account of a distinct constructive contribution which he made to the 
learning of his time by collaborating with the author of one of the most 
outstanding works which has ever been produced in the Persian langu- 
age on comparative religion, and by thus disseminating ‘he knowledge 
of Judaism among his Persian-Indian contemporaries. 

In order to evaluate this intellectual service which Sarmad had 
rendered the following remarks might be sufficient. 

Despite the association of Jews with Muslim Persia over a period of 
more than thirteen hundred years, Judaism, in its real significance and 
in its basic teachings, never penetrated into the fabric of Persian think- 
ing. It is amazing how little Persian literature knows about Jews and 
ewe None of the great classical Persian poets, Firdusi, Sa‘adi, 

afiz, and others have anything substantial to offer in this respect. 
The little they knew about Jews or Judaism was derived through the 
medium of the Qoran or through the distorted picture of Pahlevi pole- 
mic works such as the “ Shikand ”’ and similar works. 

True, there were Muslim scholars of Persian origin, such as al- 
Isfahani, al-Biruni, al-Kirmani, ash-Shahrastani (to mention but a few), 
who made the study of Judaism their task, but they wrote their works in 
Arabic and not in Persian. Yet in recent decades some scholarly treatises 
became known, written in the Persian language by Muslim scholars in 
medieval Persia, which show a scrious attempt to present Judaism in 
its basic tenets, institutions and beliefs. 

The earliest of these Persian-written treatises has as its author Abu 
Ma‘ali Mohammed ibn ‘Ubaidallah, a Sunni Muslim who lived in 
the eleventh century at the court of Sultan Mas‘ud in Ghazna (1089-99), 
and is entitled “ Bayan al-Adyan,” ‘“‘ Treatise on Religions,” written 

bly as a result of a theological disputation at the court of the 
ultan in Ghazna.’! It is not only the most ancient treatise on com- 
parative religions in the neo-Persian language, but is also the first com- 
prehensive study which does not limit itself to Islam but encompasses 
all religions of the world, Judaism included. 





71. The complete Persian text was first published by Charles Schefer, “‘ Chrestomathie Persane ” (in 
Publ. de U Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes), Second Series, vol. 7, Paris, 1883, Vol. 1, p. 132-181. On the 
basis of the same unique manuscript in Paris, the text of Kitab Bayan al-Adyan was published again in 
Teheran with a foreword by Abbas Iqbal, Teheran, 1933. There exist various translations of this treatise— 
(1) In Danish, by A. Christensen, in Studier fra Philol. Hist. Samfund, No. 101, 1911 ; (2) In French by 
H. Masse in Revue de I’ Histoire de Religion, Paris, 1926, vol. 94, p. 17-75 ; (3) In Italian by F. Gabrieli in 


, Upsala, 1911, vol. 5, p. 205-216 ; E. G. Browne, Literary History of Persia, New York, 1906, vol. 2, 

288 ; Blochet, Méessianisme dans |’ Heterodoxie Musulmane, Paris, 1903, p. 147-154 ; H. Ethe, in 

i Iranischen Philologie, Strassburg, 1895/1904, vol. 2, p. 366 ; E. Fritsch, Islam und Christentum 
Mittelalter, Breslau, 1930, p. 124 ; G. Vayda in R. B. 7., vol. 90, p. 65-70, 
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This Persian scholar dealt with those topics in which Muslim theo- 
logians have always shown a special interest, with the various Jewish 
sects and beliefs, with the institution of the Exilarchate, the “ Resh 
Galuta,”’”? the Hebrew names of God in the Bible, the Septuagint 
translation, and other aspects of Judaism. Of particular interest in his 
account of the Jewish religion is his insertion of the first three words of 
the Pentateuch (Bereshit bara Elohim) in Hebrew, transliterated in 
Persian characters. As in the case of al-Kirmani and al-Biruni, these 
quotations undoubtedly presuppose direct contact and co-operation 
with Jewish scholars in Khoreean,?3 though Abu Ma‘ali—unlike al- 
Biruni—does not reveal his oral source of information and refers only 
to written Arabic sources, especially to Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi’s 
famous ‘ Book of Creation,” (966).”* 

The second treatise, far less thorough, entitled ““Tabsirat al-‘Awam,” 
is the work of a Shi‘a Muslim of the thirteenth century by the name of al- 
Murtada ‘Alam ul-Huda, who also lived in Khorasan. It is an account 
of the doctrines of the Muslim and non-Muslim religious groups and 
sects, written in the Persian language, in which is incorporated also a 
special chapter on the beliefs of the Jews (maqalat-i-yahudan), dealing 
with the various sects, the Karaites, Rabbanites, and Isawites, and with 
Jewish institutions such as the ‘ Resh Galuta.”’”® 


1. Sarmad and the “Dabistan.”’ 


The third and most detailed treatise dealing with comparative reli- 
gions written in the Persian language and on Indian soil belongs to the 
period of the Moghul rule. It is called “‘ Dabistan al-Madhahib,” 
** School of Religious Doctrines,” and represents one of the most interest- 
ing literary productions composed in the Persian language in the India 





72, See the present writer's article, “ The Resh Galuta in Arabic Literature" in Sefer Magnes, Jerusalem, 
1940, p. 181-187 ; see also the present writer's Jews in the Economic and Political Life of Medieval Islam, Lon- 
don, 1937, Royal Asiat. Soc. Monographs, vol. XXII, p. 126 ff. 

73. A collection of all the references pertaining to the intellectual co-operation between Jewish and 
Muslim scholars in Islamic literature would be most revealing. As far as the medieval Persian literature 
is concerned, the material will soon be published. 

74. Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi, “ Le Livre de la Creation et de I Histoire,” ed. par Cl. Lluart, Paris, 
1899-1919, Publ. de l’Ecole des Langues Orientales Vivantes, vol. 16-21. See Jour. Asiat. 1901, p. 16 ; 1912, 
p. 193. Also Goldziher, Jewish Encycl. vol. 6, p. 658a ; <. D. M. G., 1878, p. 374; Kobak, Jeschurun, 
vol. 9, p. 28 ; C. Brockelmann, Suppl., vol. 1, p. 222. 

75. The Persian text of this treatise was recently published with a Preface by Abbas Iqbal, Teheran, 
1934. There exist a Lahore edition and two lithographed Teheran editions which are rather rare and 
unavailable. About the author and his work see, apart from Iqbal’s foreword, H. Ethe, Catalogue of Persian 
Manuscripts in the India Officé, 1903, vol. |, p. 1366, No. 2540 ; Ch. Rieu, Catalogue of Persian Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, vol. 1, p. 140 ; vol. 3, p. 1081 ; Arberry, Catalogue of Printed Persian Books in the India 
Office Library, 1937, p. 506 ; H. Ritter, Der Islam, Berlin, 1929, vol. 18, p. 46, also the author of Dabisian, 
L. c., IL, 312/313, mentions the work (see following note). 
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of the seventeenth century, sixty years after Akbar, about 1660.76 The 
identity of the author is not yet definitely established, though most of 
the'scholars agree that his name was Mubad Shah, born in Patna at 
the -beginning of the seventeenth century, and originally a Parsee of 
the Sipasi sect.7? It is a comprehensive work, covering over four hundred 
pages in the Persian language,—-a grand attempt to survey the tenets 
and beliefs of the five great religions, Tatniens Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
wer and Christianity as well as the other manifold religions and sects 
of Asia. 

The author informs us of his methods in stating that in his work on 
the various religions “is contained something of the knowledge and 
faith of past nations, of the speeches and actions of modern people, as it 
has been reported by those who know what is manifest, and see what is 
concealed ; as well as by those who are attached to exterior forms, and 
by those who discern the inward meaning, without omission and di- 
minution, without hatred, envy and scorn, and without taking a part 
for the one, or against the other side of the question.”’78 

In this great ‘ Handbook of Comparative Religion.” as we can 
call it, there is also a chapter on Jews and Judaism. From whom did the 
Indian author derive his knowledge on this topic ? This question can 
easily be answered. No one else but Sarmad, the Jew from Kashan, is 
responsible for this chapter, This is clearly acknowledged by the author, 
who states that “ he never happened to have intercourse with learned 
and distinguished men among the Yahuds ; and he set no value upon 
what he found in the books of foreigners about their religion... But in 


the year of the Hejra 1057 (A.D. 1647), when I came to Hyderabad, 
I contracted friendship with Mohammed Sa‘id Sarmad, who was origi- 
nally from the family of learned Yahuds and of a class whom they call 
Rabanian (Rabbins).’’”? 


76. The book has an interesting history. It was discovered only in 1787, by Sir W. Jones, The first 
English. translation of of the first one gm was published by F. Gladwin un New Asiatik Miscellany | 
Calcutta, 1789, p. 86-136 ; (also translated into German by F. V. Dalberg). The whole text was printed 
in 1809 in Calcutta and translations of other parts of it followed suit. There exist quite a few editions 
and prints of the Dabistan (Teheran, 1260 ; Calcutta, 1224 ; Bombay, 1264-1277). Concerning the various 
manuscripts, cf. Ch. Rieu, Cat. of the Persian Mss. in the British Museum, vol, 1, p. 141-143 ; vol. 3, p. 1081 ; 
H. Ethe, Catalogue of the Persian Mss. in the India Office, p. 1366-1377 and clsewhere. On the basis of the 
Calcutta text (printed in 1809) an English translation was made, though not too exact, yet most useful 
in view of the ties of the original, by David Shea and Anthony Troyer, under the title of The Dabistan 
or Sekco! of Manners, Paris, 1843, 3 vols, (Oriental Translation Fund). It was republished with a special 
introduction by A. V, William Jackson, in one volume, under the title The Dabistan, or School of Manners ; 
The Religinis Baliefs, Observances, Philosophic Opinions and Social Customs of the Nations of the East, New York, 
1901, 


77. W. Jones regarded as the author ‘a Mohammedan traveller, a native of Kashmir, by the name of 
Mobhsan Fani,” Gladwin, |.c,, p. 87, called him “ Shickh Mohammed Mohsin,” but Vans Kennedy in 
his study Madina bgh-5- introduced into India by Akbar,” in Transactions of the Literary 
Sotiety, vol. 2, London, 1820, p. 242-270, and W. Erskine in “The Authenticity of the Dasatir-Dabistan,” 
1, Onsen yretine tappnatmasmeaenepaaaNra ae ian ity of the author as as- 
sumed jones, 


78. Dabisian, 1, c. vol. 1p. 1/2 
79. Dabistan, |. c., vol. 2, p. 293 ff. 
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This acquaintance turned into a long and fruitful association from 
which the author of “ Dabistan”’ derived a great deal of inspiration. 
The chapter on Judaism in “‘ Dabistan ” represents the results of this 
intellectual co-operation with Sarmad. The author repeatedly remarks 
“I have heard from Sarmad ” or “ according to information received 
from the tongue of Sa‘id Sarmad.’’® 

This is not the place to investigate critically Sarmad’s views on 
Judaism and to evaluate his concepts thereof. As a Sufi and a converted 
Jew, although only superficially Islamized, he was by no means the 
most reliable and solid source for a correct interpretation of the ideas of 
Judaism on God and the universe and other theological problems ; yet 
it should be stressed that Sarmad’s views show no leanings towards either 
Christianity or Islam. Through the medium of “ Dabistan”’ Sarmad 
thus became the channel through which Jewish ideas, though with a 
Sufic blending, penetrated into the religious fabric of the India of his 
time. 


2. Sarmad and the Persian Genesis- Translation 


The intellectual co-operation between Sarmad and the author of 
‘ Dabistan ” bore other fruits, We also find incorporated in the “ Dabis- 
tan” nothing less than a Persian translation of the first six chapters of 
Genesis under the title ‘‘ The Book of Adam, which is the beginning of 
the Book of Moses.”” This astonishing fact demands an explanation. 
From the sources we learn that Sarmad, after his departure from Persia, 
arrived in Tatta, not far from the present-day Karachi, where he met 
a Hindu boy by the name of Abhai Khand, with whom he apparently 
became so infatuated that he gave up his business career and began to 
live the life of a dervish, of a naked okir —not an uncommon feature in 
the India of that time—preaching Sufic and mystic ideas. This Hindu 
boy became his disciple and Sarmad taught him Hebrew and the Old 
Testament. Abhai Khand came to regard himself as Jew, as expressed 
in the following verses composed by him : 

‘** 1 submit to Moses’ law ; I am of thy religion and 
the guardian of thy way ; I am a rabbi of the Yahuds”’.. . 

As a result of their joint studies, so it is reported, this Hindu began 
to translate the Pentateuch into classical Persian in Persian characters.®! 

The details of how this translation was carried out are not too clear. 
Apparently no earlier versions of Persian Pentateuch translations, such 
as the Pentateuch translation of Tawus of 1546, were ever used by him. 
It was apparently intended to translate the whole Pentateuch, but the 





80. Dabistan, |. c., vol. 2, p. 293-299, See also J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, vol. 3, p. 107-113 and the 

biographical sketches of Abdu’l Wali and Hashimi, as mentioned above, Note 58. 
81. Dabistan, |. c., vol. 2, p. 293-299. See Encyel. Judaica, vol. 4, p. 700/701, where it is incorrectly called 
Li ' Zitat.” Since this translation was not written in Hebrew characters it does not 


“ re 
form part of the Judaco-Persian Bible translations. See the present writer's study on Israel in Iran, \.c. 
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first six chapters of Genesis were “ the only portion of the sacred books 
of the Jews ” which was completed. It is undoubtedly due to Sarmad 
who, together with the author of “ Dabistan,” corrected and edited 
the translation of Abhai Khand, that its text was incorporated into the 
“ Dabistan ” and that thus was preserved the first attempt of a Penta- 
teuch translation into Persian on Indian soil. 


3. Sarmad and the Crown Prince Dara Shukoh 


Sarmad also became—to refer now to the third of his contributions 
to the Jewish cause-—the interpreter and transmitter of Jewish ideas to 
one of the most prominent and leading personalities of the India of his 
time, none other than the Crown Prince, Dara Shukoh, heir to the 
throne of the Moghul dynasty (1615-1659),® 

Of the immediate successors to Akbar neither Jahangir (1605-1627) 
nor Shah Jahan (1627-1658) had that breadth of wisdom and that urge 
for truth with which Akbar, as we have seen, was so thoroughly imbued. 
The only real spiritual heir of Akbar was his great-grandson Dara Shukoh, 
an enlightened prince, with Sufic inclinations, destined and determined, 
if and when he succeeded to the throne, to carry out the liberal principles 
of Akbar, Like Akbar, he stood for religious unity and intended to re- 
concile the Hindu-Islamic world on the basis of his Sufic concepts, 
and to establish religious peace and tolerance throughout the Moghul 
empire. Like Akbar, too, he delighted in religious discussions and kept 
close contact with the spiritual leaders of the various religious groups. 
His interest in comparative religious studies led him also to examine 
thoroughly the various Holy Books, foremost the Vedic Upanishads, 
the Qoran, the Old and the New Testaments.®* He devoted his zeal not 
only to the translation into Persian from Sanskrit of fifty of the Vedic 
Upanishads,™ with the assistance of Hindu scholars, but he himself com- 
posed a number of books such as ‘* Majma‘ al-Bahrain,” “‘Safinat al-Auli- 
ya,” and others, in which he expounded his Sufic ideas and explained 
his views pertaining to the reconciliation of Hinduism and Islam. 





* Un Essai 

du Mende Musulman, Paris, 1926, vol. 63, p. 1-14; see also L. ‘ 

U Histoire de la Mystique en Pays d°Islam, Paris, 1929, p. 157/164, and his “ Nouvelle Bibliographic Halla- 
gienne ” in 1. Goldziher Memorial Volume, Part, 1, Budapest, 1948, p. 268, and p. 279. 

83. About Dara and his study of the Old Testament see the Introduction to Majma‘ul-Bahrain, |. c., 

. 12-14, He states ; “ I read the Olid and New Testament and the Psalms of David.” See also Shio Narain 
Bes p. 21 ff.; 7. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. 19, p. 244 and Yusuf Husain, l.c., above Note 20. 

84. This translation was concluded in 1657, three years before his death and re-published under the 
title Sirar al-Asrar, The Secret of the Secrets. 1t was this Persian translation from which the French scholar 
Anquetil-Duperron made his Latin tion, Paris, 1801 ; see the Upanishads, transl. by M. Mullicr, 
in Sacred s of the East Series, Oxford, 1879, vol. 1. 
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The association of Dara Shukoh with Hindus, Brahmans, Zoroas- 
trians, Christians® and others, his Sufic leanings, his favourable attitude 
towards all religions, thus putting Islam on an yw footing with other 
religions, had, by necessity, aroused suspicion and opposition among the 
Muslim theological authorities in Delhi. After the death of Akbar the 
orthodox Muslim clergy had slowly recaptured their influence over 
the affairs of the state and they may well have feared from Dara Shukoh, 
if he should ascend the throne, a revival of Akbar’s ideas and a resump- 
tion of all of Akbar’s conceptions of a unified Hindu-Muslim state, The 
opposition to Dara’s Akbarian ideas was led by his own brother and 
rival, Aurangzeb, the later Emperor, who relentlessly restored Islam’s 
orthodoxy, reintroduced the jizya, and again widened the gulf between 
Hindus and Muslims. This resulted in a long and bloody struggle for 
the succession of the throne, a struggle which ended in the capture, 
imprisonment and finally, in the execution of Dara Shukoh in 1659, 
at the age of forty-four years, by his victorious brother, Aurangzeb, 
Dara was accused of being an enemy of Islam, an apostate, an atheist 
and heretic, who associated himself with men of other beliefs, thus threat- 
ening the established religion of the Moghul empire.®’ 

With this Dara Shukoh, who met such a tragic end, is connected a 
strange ‘ Jewish issue,’ namely, his association with Sarmad, the Jew 
from Kashan, the Sufi poet, the author of “ Ruba‘iyat,” the naked 
fakir. It is reported that when Sarmad moved from Hyderabad to 
Delhi, towards the end of the reign of Shah Jahan, Dara Shukoh had 
already learned of his fame. He therefore sought Sarmad’s company, 
paid him many marks of respect, visited him constantly, even introduced 
him to his father, the Moghul Emperor, and a close friendship developed 
between the two men. Dara Shukoh found in Sarmad his favourite and 
his friend, a person whose Sufic leanings and religious ideas appealed 
to him very strongly. It is said that ** Dara kept Sarmad company and 
enjoyed his discourses for a considerable period.” It is significant that 
in one of the letters which were exchanged between Dara Shukoh and 
Sarmad—-the only one thus far preserved—-Dara Shukoh addressed 
Sarmad as “* my master and preceptor.”® The Venetian traveller Niccolao 
Manucci, who was from 1656 to 1702 a physician at the courts of Delhi 
and Agra, refers to this friendship in his ‘‘ Storia do Mogor :” 





85. The Jesuits also exerted great influence upon Dara, particularly Father Henry Buze or Busi. See 
Bernier, Travels, |. c., pp. 6, 7, 101 ; Maclagan. The Jesuits, Lc., p. 115/116, 

86. Of the vast literature on this period in India see Stanley Lane-Poole, Aurangzeb and the Decay of the 
Mughal Empire, Oxford, 1901 ; J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb on Original Contemporary Persian, Mahratti and 
European Sources, Calcutta, 1912, 5 vols.; J. Sarkar, A Short History of Aurang vb, 1618-1707, London, 1931 ; 
S. R. Sharma, The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors, Oxford, 1946, and the same author's The Crescent 
of India.—A Study in Medieval History, Bombay, 1937. 

87. See the appraisal by Bernier, Travels, Lc., p. 47 and N. Manucci in Storia do Mogor, |. c., vol. 1, p. 223 

88, See Indian Antiquary, Bombay, 1910, Vol, 39, p. 120, and 7. R. Asiat. Soc, Bengal, 1924, vol, 20, p. 118 
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“Dara held no religion, When with Mohammedans he praised 
the tenets of Mohammed ; when with Jews, the Jewish religion ; in the 
same way, when with Hindus he praised Hinduism. This is why Aur- 
ee styled him “ Kafir ” (infidel). At the same time, he had great 
delight in talking to the Jesuit fathers on religion, and making them 
dispute with his learned Mohammedans, or with a Hebrew called 
Cermad (Sarmad), an atheist much liked by the prince. This man 
went always naked, except when he appeared in the presence of the 
prince, when he contented himself with a piece of cloth at his waist.’’®° 

In his comparative religious studies Dara Shukoh was undoubtedly 
assisted by Sarmad, particularly in his efforts to learn the essence of 
the Old Testament, the Pentateuch and the Psalms, and the tenets of 
Judaism. 

The association of the Crown Prince with the Jewish fakir and 
mystic, was, of course, regarded with great disfavour by the official 
Mohammedan authorities in Delhi ; his attachment to Sarmad appears 
to have been a “ cause celebre,” which was not the least of the argu- 
ments used against him and seemed to have aroused the condemnation 
of his rival brother, Aurangzeb. This “ Jewish issue ”’ in the case against 
Dara is clearly expounded in a decree pertaining to the execution of 
Dara Shukoh, in which it is stated : “‘ It became manifest that if Dara 
Shukoh obtained the throne and established his power, the foundations 
of the faith would be in danger and the precepts of Islam would be 
changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism,” 


SaRMAD’s TRAGIC END 


Far from being satisfied with the elimination of Dara Shukoh, Aur- 
angzeb also began to remove all those who were formerly associated 
with him and who were suspected of following the same heretical and 
unorthodox ideas. Among those who fell victims to that purge was 
Dara Shukoh’s close friend, Sarmad.*! 

The sources are not unanimous as to the real motives for the execution 
of Sarmad by Aurangzeb and his advisors. According to one source, 
Sarmad was sentenced to death on account of his nakedness, and his 
way of living as a fakir, because he refused to put on clothes when ordered 
io do so. This was, of course, no valid argument, since a wandering 
fakir was a common, almost daily sight in the cities of India and nudity 
certainly could not be regarded as a sufficient reason for the death 
penalty.” 


89. N. Manueci, Storia do Mogor, |. c., vol. 1, p. 223. 

90. Elliot and Dowson, History of India, |. c., vol. 7, pp. 161, 179, 214 ;also S. M. Jaffar, The Moghul 
Empire, \.c., p. 269, quoted from Mohammed Kazim, Alamgir Nama. 

91. Cambridge History of India, vol. 4, p. 232, called Sarmad ** the most notable victim "’ of the persecution 
by Aura..czeb of several holy men of liberal views. 

92. ‘The author of “ Ma’athir ul-Umara,” Bibi. Indica No. 112, Calcutta, 1888, vol. 1, p. 225, maintains 
the chief reason for his execution was his companionship with Dara Shukoh—* otherwise, why did not 
the emperor punish the naked fanatics. . like him, who wander in every lane and bazar ?” 
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According to another Persian source, Sarmad was regarded as a 
dangerous heretic because he belonged to the inner circle of Dara Shukoh 
and exerted great influence upon the latter’s religious views. Further- 
more, it is reported that during the civil war between Aurangzeb and 
Dara Shukoh Sarmad had predicted that Dara would become the ruler 
of the Moghul empire after the death of his father. Aurangzeb, who 
was greatly perturbed about this prophecy until he obtained the throne, 
could never forgive Sarmad for this prediction, although it was never 
fulfilled. Sarmad continued, however, to believe in his prediction, even 
after the death of Dara Shukoh and whea questioned during the trial 
about this apparently wrong prediction, replied : “God has given 
Dara this sovereignty and my promise is not falsified.” How true this 
statement was ! 

Of course, some of the Persian sources try to justify Sarmad’s execu- 
tion on account of his unorthodox beliefs. It is reported that Sarmad 
was summoned by the Council of the emperor and required to pro- 
nounce the Islamic creed. This he did pronounce, but only the first 
and negative part, ‘‘ There is no God,” and refused to recite the second 
or positive part of it, ‘ but Allah.”” When asked about the reason he 
answered “I am still absorbed in the negative and have not come up 
to the positive ; why should I tell a lie ?”” This attitude gave, according 
to Islamic law, sufficient Justification for his execution as an apostate 
on the charge of heterodoxy.% 

It seems that, in addition to all these reasons, the well-known fact of 
Sarmad’s Jewish origin played a decisive part. A wandering Jew, only 
superficially Islamized, indulging in Sufic ideas, influencing the highest 
circles of the ruling hul class, was regarded as a threat which, in 
the eyes of a bigoted ruler such as Aurangzeb, had to be eliminated. 
The decree referred to above, where it was said that the precepts of 
Islam might be “changed for the rant of infidelity and Judaism” 
permits us to recognize the Jewish issue involved. 

The dramatic circumstances of Sarmad’s execution in the year 1661 
need not be discussed here. It is reported that an unprecedentedly 
huge crowd was present and that he was buried at the spot of his execu- 
tion in the precincts of the great mosque in Dethi. It seems that the 

ple who loved and admired Dara Shukoh trausferred their love to 
sarmad, the favourite of Dara Shukoh, and his tomb is, even today, 
visited and venerated by large crowds. 





93. J. Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, \.c., vol. 3, p. 107-113 ; Manucci, Lc,, vol. 1, p. 384 ; Bernier, L. c., 
p. 317; M, A, Macauliffe, The Sith Religion, Oxford, 1909, vol. 4, No. 303 ; N, Manucci, |. c., p. 384, 
and the sources listed above. 


94. Carr Stephens, The Archaeology and Monumental Remains in Delhi, 1876, p. 255. He was buried near 
the central Mosque where his tomb is until to-day a center of attraction and pilgrimage. 
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AKBAR THE GREAT AND Napir SHAH OF PERSIA 


The end of Sarmad and the religious experience he stood for by no 
means terminated the relationship between Akbar’s ideas and Judaism.%° 

Despite the reaction under Aurangzeb and the general decline of 
the whole Moghul empire under his successors, the influence of Akbar 
the Great and his spiritual heir, Dara Shukoh, had by no means exhaust - 
ed itself. Akbar’s religious and philosophical ideas flickered up and 
came to life once more in a peculiar indirect way-one and a half centuries 
later~ not on Indian but on Persian soil, where they were again tried by 
another great Asiatic ruler, namely, Nadir Shah of Persia, (1688-1747). 

In the annals of Persian history, Nadir Shah, ranks as one of the 
greatest conquerors, as a military genius who, after the chaos which 
followed the overthrow of the Sefavid and Afghan dynasties, restored 
Persia’s glory and power, extending its borders far into Afghanistan 
and. India, which he invaded in 1739. The same. ruler whose fame as 
the last great Asiatic despot is indisputable was, at the same time, a 
kind of a religious reformer. Nadir Shah accepted the throne of Persia 
only upon the condition that Shi‘a Islam, which had been the state 
religion since the rise of the Sefavid dynasty, be abolished and replaced 
by a fusion of Shi‘a and Sunni, thus hoping not only to reach a rap- 
prochement with Sunna Turkey but perhaps also to prepare the ground 
for making himself the head of a united Muslim world. 

Independent in matters of tradition and religion, Nadir Shah also 
fostered the idea of a universal religion embracing Islam, Christianity 
and Judaism, based on his conviction “ that if is One, religion 
must be one,”’ strongly reminiscent of Akbar’s “ Tauhid ilahi ” concept. 
In order to be able to acquaint himself with the Holy Books of the three 
religions. Nadir Shah issued, in the year 1740, shortly after his return 
from his triumphant invasion of India, a decree commanding his court- 
historian to carry out the translation of the four Holy Books, the Penta- 
teuch (Taurat), the Psalms, the Gospels (Ingil), and the Qoran into 
the Persian language.%” 

It is through this decree that Nadir Shah gained additional® import- 
ance from the point of view of Jewish literature and history. In conse- 
95. Whether, after Sarmad’s death, an individual Jew continued to play a role at the courts of the Moghul 
Emperors, cannot be ascertained, on the basis of the available material. [t should, a be pointed 
out that, according to a manuscript in the collection of D. S. Sassoon, entitled “ Sefer Ha-Nawrooz,’ 
(Ohel David, vol. , p. 974) a Jew by the name of Shalom b. Aaron b. Obadiah Hakkohen, of Aleppo, 
was snaraetier to the Nawabs of Delh hi, and was tly honoured by them. In 1816 he was invested 
with a robe of honour by the Nawab Wazir Ghazi al-Din Haidar at Lucknow. 

96. For the general background see V. Minorsky, Esquisse d‘une Historie de Nader Chah, Paris, 1934, 
and L, Lockhart, Nadir Shah, London, 1938—-a most thorough and important study. 

97. See Letters Edifiantes et Curieuses ecrites par des Missionaires de la Compagnie de Jesus, ra | 1780, vol. 4, 
and Anonym., A icle of the Carmelites in Persia, and the Papal Mission, London, 1939, 2 v 

98. Apart from this aspect Nadir Shah demands special attention arg historical eed in view of 
the fact that he was the founder of the Jewish community in Meshhed, in Khorassan, which a century 
after its establishment under the Kajars was forcibly converted to akg although the Jews continued 


to live as ‘ * Marrano ' * Jews until this da date. See M. Streck, in Encyel. of Islam, vol. 3, s. v., 


, and 
the present writer’s monograph on “ ‘The History of the Marrano Community in Asia, in Zion, Jerusalem, 
1936, vol.l, p. 49-74, 
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quence of this royal order four Jewish Rabbis in Isfahan were called 
upon to undertake the Persian translation of the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms, and together with Christian and Muslim scholars had to present 
the manuscript of their translation to the Shah in Kazvin in 1741. The 
result of their labour was a Persian translation of the Pentateuch and of 
the Psalms,®? which—together with the translation of the Gospels and 
the Qoran—have been preserved until this day in the libraries of 
Europe. !0 

By what was Nadir Shah motivated to ask for the translation of the 
Holy Books ? 

We regard it as most likely that Nadir Shah received the inspiration 
for his interest in the Holy Books from India during his military cam- 

aigns in that country—1739-40.""' We need only to recall the famous 
leace of Akbar the Great, in 1582, to the Spanish King, Philip I1, asking 
for *‘ the heavenly books, such as the Pentateuch, Gospels and Psalms,” 
in Arabic or Persian translation.'®* to realize that Nadir Shah’s under- 
taking was, in all probability, a conscientious attempt to follow in the 
footsteps of Akbar. 

Although the atmosphere of religious toleration, so intense under 
Akbar’s reign, had long since dissipated, it must have been Nadir Shah's 
acquaintance with the religious heritage of an Akbar and a Dara Shukoh, 
that moved him to emulate the example of these two great religious 
reformers of India and to act along similar lines in his own country, 
Persia, ! 


Since Nadir Shah had, as we know, deliberately modelled his military 
career upon that of the great Timur (Tamerlanc)'®* he might have 
wished to shape his religious activities according to the pattern of Akbar. 
Just as Akbar had charged his court-historian, Abu’l-Fadl, to have the 
Gospels translated into Persian and to assemble in his capital the leaders 
of all religions to learn from them their religious tenets, so did Nadir 
Shah charge his court historian with the same task. The parallel is too 





99. The method by which the translations were carried out lends scarcely any philological value to 
these manuscripts, but they have considerable cultural anc historical mportance, manifesting an unusual 
degree of inter-confessional relationship and testifying to an intellectual co-operation of people of various 
religions (Christian groups, Muslims, Jews) brought about by the will of the leader of a Muslim state in 
the middle of the cighteenth century. 


100. G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Mss. in the British Musewn, London, 1899, 
vol, 1, p. 120/21, Nos. 159 and 160 ; E. Blochet, Catalogue des Manuscrits Persans, Vavis vol. 4, p. 106/167, 
No. 2208, 

101. See Lockhart, ‘I. c., p. 122 &.; J. Sarkar, Nadir Shah in India, Patua, 1925 ; and W. R. Levine, Later 
Mughals, ed. J. Sarkar, Calcutta, 1922, vol. 2. 

102. See above Note No. 28. 


103. The relationhsip between Akbar and Nadir Shah is alluded to by BE. Blochet, Catalogue, |. c., stating 
“ Nadir Shah vraisemblablement dans l‘espoir de reussir la ou Akbar avait echouc. .,”’ see also J. Hanway, 
An Historical Account... .with the History of the Gresat Usurper Nadir Kouli, London, 1753, vol. 4, p. 216-219. 


104. See Lockhart, Le., p. 1, 180/81. 
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striking to be a mere coincidence.'® In any event, we may rightly 
link, in a general way, Nadir Shah’s reform plans with some phases of 
Akbar’s ideas and regard them as the last outgrowth of Moghul India 
in their effect upon Jews and Judaism transferred from India to Persia, '% 


W. J. Fiscnen 





105. About all the problems involved see the present writer's study “ The Persian Bible ‘Translation as 
ordered by Nadir Shah (1740) " read at the Annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, Decem- 
ber, 1948,—to be published soon. 


106. ‘The Jewish factor, if we may use this term, continued to work through various channels and made 
itself felt in Indian thought and theology, even throughout the nineteenth century. as evidenced, among 
other causes, in the Indian Ahmadiyah sect, in whose theological writings Hebrew is so frequently used. 
See J. Goldziher, ““ L’Hebreu dans la litterature moderne de la Theologie Musulmane,” R. E. J., Paris 
1904, vol. 49, p. 220 ff., Vorlesungen wer den Islam, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 313-315. Manifold are also the pro- 
blems which the relatiorhsip between “ India and Israel’ poses to us in the economic and political field. 
The role of the Jews in the economic activities of the various East India Companies, from the seventeenth 
century on, and the distribution and history of Jewish settlements in such places as Goa, Malacca, and 
Ormuz are only some of the other important aspects to be investigated before a comprehensive history of 
“ Israel in India” can be offered. 





SHAH WALI-ULLAH DEHLAVI AND INDIAN POLITICS IN 
THE 18TH CENTURY 


HAH WALI-ULLAH DEHLAVI! (1702-1762) is one of the most 
S outstanding personalities in the annals of Indo-Muslim history. 
An erudite scholar, a profound thinker, a broad-minded 
theologian, a pious saint and a zealous reformer, he made his mark on 
the canvas of Indian history. Nature had lavishly endowed him with 
laudable qualities of head and heart and he used them fully in bringing 
about the intellectual Renaissance of the Indian Muslims.’ Born in 
an age of decadence and chaos, he visualised a world of peace and pro- 
gress, His seminary, Madrasah-i-Rahimia, became the nucleus of a 
revolutionary movement for the reconstruction of religious thought in 
Islam.* Scholars flocked there from every nook and corner of the coun- 





1. For a short biographical account, vide wdjadd! sc!) de J gy capil! © bt (published by the Matba’-i- 
Abmadi, Delhi). For an English rendering of the above, see Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1912. Shah Wali-ullah has given a detailed account of his ancestors in his interesting work Gb o\e! ola! 
(published by the Matba’-i-Mujtabai, Delhi 1335 A.H.). 


For other biographical details vide 
(a) gs ok» by Maulavi Rahim Bakhsh. (Afzal-ul-Matabi’, Delhi 1519 A.EL) 
(b) as digs ee of Al-Furgan (Bareilly, 1360 A.H.). 
(ec) dee eke FS! 25! aids eS by Maulana Obcid-ullah Sindhi, (Sind-Sagar Academy, 
Lahore). 


2. Maulana Shibli Numani assigns him a place higher than [bn-i-Taimiyya, Ibn-i-Rushd, Imam 
Ghazzali and Imam Razi. Vide his Tarikh-i-llm-i-Kalam. 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb rightly remarks that Shah Wali-ullah is one of those scholars who have contri- 


buted essential clements to the present currents of thought in Islam, (Vide his preface to Dr. Zubaid 
Ahmad's “* The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature.”’) 


3. Shah Wali-ullah believed in the dynamic nature of Islam. His appeal to the theologians of his day 
was to cast aside conservativism and study Islam as a living faith, capable of guiding the destinies of men 
in all circumstances and under all climes. He says : 


-sieos oF 29> oe 2? alee Cae BU wl we mile 5 ob OL) Ob gd ool 
Musaffa, Vol. I. p. 11. 


(The simple people of our age are totally indifferent towards it (Ijtehad). Like camels they have 
strings in their noses). 


In the same book he exhorts them to think afresh over the problems that arise from day to day. He 
writes : 


cb 9 sil gat ne § 3! iar Plas SF Sail ont ce! wd pee 2? aheet gta IT y 
a’ & ges Sam oo she SS! \-T oa 5 OF an cowl 0S DB ga 9 a glame c6T 9 mls be! 2? oll pe! 
NS Seely alee! sel ge ge Ae oy plete UE gage 8 oT Bb sy 2S oly ol SKE! Sm 
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try. Indeed the Wali-ullahi movement symbolized the dawn of a new 
age in the realm of Muslim theology and literature. 

Shah Wali-ullah was keenly interested in the study of the Quran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. He was the first! Indian scholar 
who translated “ the Book of God ” into the “ language of the people.” 
Besides, it was he who popularized the Ahadith (Traditions of the Pro- 
phet) in India and deservedly won the appellation of Mohaddith. His 
chef-d’ oeuvre ‘Hujjat-ullah-il-Baligha’ is the finest monument of Indo- 
Muslim scholarship.2 The author’s remarkable insight into the funda- 
mentals of Islam, his lucid exposition and cogent reasoning cast a halo 
of immortality about it. 

But Shah Wali-ullah’s achievements in the realm of letters and 
theology do not exhaust his claims for greatness. He was not merely a 
religious scholar of eminence and sanctity, he was also a clear-headed 
political thinker. His sensitive soul reacted to the disturbed political 
conditions that prevailed in India in the 18th century. This article, 
based on the discovery of a valuable document—the political letters of 
Shah Wali-ullah’—is an attempt to reveal this aspect of the great 
scholar’s personality. 


Il 


INDIA IN THE 181TH CENTURY 


The eighteenth century was a period of prodigal anarchy in India. 


As soon as Aurangzeb closed his aged eyes in death (1707), disruptive 
forces came to the surface. His weak and imbecile successors failed to 
check the refractory elements in time and consequently the entire 
country was thrown into confusion and anarchy. The Mughal crown 
was tossed to and fro like a shuttlecock among the contending parties. 
Pup ppet kings appeared on and disappeared from the political stage in 
quick succession. The crown of Shah-Jahan and Aurangzeb became the 





1. Long before Shah Wali-ullah, Maulana Shihab-uddin Daulatabadi had produced his famous ¢! 94 ,* 
But ¢!9¢,* was more of a commentary than a translation. [ts purpose was different. It was written 
for the scholar, not for the layman. Shaikh Abdul Haq says : 
pi ce! os al as 22 >! n Vezse 9 Cul orla joy 9 jah ce yg SJ OW ey” 

Sel te 9 eal gy shack 
Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 175. 

Shah Wali-ullah’s purpose was quite different. He wanted to make the Quran intelligible to the 
ordinary intellect, His gr)! @ is, therefore, the first authentic, intelligible and reliable translation 
of the Quran, His two books sy2l!9! J aati g vende and 2-83! J yet § ASI! 5 5i!! are safe and: 
valuable guides for others undertaking the difficult task of translating the Quran. 

2. Nawab Siddiq Hassan Khan writes about this book : 

esol 29p 9) cial ome ge se 5! <*~ ge S™ Se do 025192 Gor oT Se” 

3. The writer of this article was fortunate in discovering a very valuable collection of Shah Wali-ullah’s 
letters. The collection was made by Maulana Shaikh Mohammad ‘Ashig of Phulat, the most cherished 
disciple of the great scholar. I have selected 26 political letiers from this collection and have edited them 
Separately. ‘The book is in press and will be out very shortly. 
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phantom of a forgotten glory. The weakening of the central authority 
excited the greed of the nobles and the provincial governors, A mad 
race for political power followed. Baronial conspiracies and _ palace- 
intrigues poisoned the springs of national life. ‘“‘ The words Emanive 
and Emperor,” writes the author of Siyar-ul-Mutaakhereen, “ became 
only empty sound and were names that conveyed no distinct meaning.””! 

The Marathas, the Sikhs and the Jats took full advantage of the 
weakness of the Central government. They began to strike at the totter- 
ing Mughal Empire with greater confidence and lesser fear of resistance. 
The Marathas completely overshadowed the legitimate government in 
Gujrat, Malwa and Bundelkhand and carried sword and fire into 
Bengal, Bihar and the Doab. They knocked even at the gates of Delhi. 
Their atrocities struck terror into the hearts of the people.’ 

The Sikh depredations convulsed the Punjab. Their bands crossed 
the Jumna and plundered important towns of U.P. They piled horror 
upon horror.’ Some people changed their names to save themselves from 
their ferocious activities.* 

The rise of the Jats created a thorny problem for the Central govern- 
ment. So close to the capital, they were a perpetual terror for the people 
of Delhi. Harcharan Das, the author of Chahar Gulzar-i-Shujai_ thus 
describes the sufferings of the people on the eve of a Jat attack : 

“The inhabitants of Delhi roamed from house to house, lane to 
lane, in despair and bewilderment, like a wrecked ship tossing on 
the waves : every one was running about like a lunatic, distracted, 
puzzled and unable to take care of himself.” 

As if these internal shocks were not enough to paralyse the structure of 
the Mughal government, Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739. His in- 
vasion was the last straw on the camel’s back. India bled white. The 
prestige of the Mughal Empire departed for ever, and the country was 
squeezed dry of its wealth. Anti-Mughal movements gathered momen- 
tum and unprecedented scenes of rapine and plunder sent a wave of 
horror and disgust in the hearts of the people. 

Delhi was the core of the Empire and so it had to bear the brunt of 
every internal disturbance and external pressure. The Delhi public was 
so overwhelmed with misfortunes and calamities that life itself became a 
burden for it. Some Muslims, in these circumstances, thought of 
performing ‘ Jauhar 6 and burning themselves to ashes. Despondency 
and pessimism worked like a canker into their soul and froze their nerves. 


Siyar-ul- Mutaakhereen, p. 870. 

2 For details, vide Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. 1 (by Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar) pp. 86-89. Sarkar quotes 
terrible accounts of Maratha atrocities from eye-witnesses. 

3. Siyar-ul-Mutaakhereen, p. 402. See also Later Mughals, vol, 1. (by William Irvine) p. 93 et seq. 

4. Dastur-ul-Insha, by Yar Mohammad, p. 8. quoted by Irvine. 

5. Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol. 1 p. 482. Sarkar says that these ravages were long afterwards remember- 
ed by the Delhi populace under the name of Jat-gardi, on a par with the raids of the Marathas and the 
Afghans. (p. 482). 

6. Malfuzat-i-Shah Abdul Aziz. (Meerut 1314 A.H.). Shah Abdul Aziz once narrated in his assembly : 


SF Wadd ale ole) anal yg dele ally wi ge 9 9H Aap US bas Py > 9 PEs ses a adh 
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Shah Wali-ullah saw all this happening before his own eyes. It 
wrung his heart and seared his soul. The melancholy of his heart found 
expression in the couplet : 


wy lial 5) 9! 6! gee ea § cue gl Le gt OF 


(The stars, twinkling in the darkness, appear to me the eyes of 
the serpents and the stings of the scorpions). 

But he was not the man to allow despondency to blur his vision. Clear- 
headed and bold when almost every one else was confused and terrified, 
he began to search out the sources of all trouble. A keen and critical 
student of human history, he soon discovered the niddi of all trouble. 
Indeed, what Matthew Arnold wrote about Goethe may, with striking 
aptness be said with regard to him : 

He took the suffering human race, 

And read each wound, each weakness clear ; 

And struck his finger on the place, 

And said: thou ailest here and here. 


Ill 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF MISSION 


Shah Wali-ullah believed that nature had intended him for effecting 


a vital change in the social and political order.'’ He writes in Fuyuz-ul- 
Haramain (c+,*!! (5.3) 


Sm plead © lnm poet plas cpeltect oj! 131 il OF SI, cel Glog oS ola § n't, 2 
sect, “KY 


(I saw in a dream that I am a Qaim-uz-zaman which means that 
when God desires to institute a new order in the world, he makes me 
an instrument for the realization of that purpose). 

He repeats this again and again in his works. At another place in the 
same k he says that -he saw the Prophet in his dream and heard 
the following prophecy from him ; 


(God has decided that some group of the Muslim ummah will be 
regenerated through you). 





1. Shah Wali-ullah is considered the Mujaddid of his age. The idea of Mujaddid has its origin in the 
hadith : 


aglry! t hese vl Wel eam y Ub Fooly ey os? 3 San did! 


(God will, on the eve of every century, raise a person in this ummah who would renew the affairs of 
religion. Abu Daud). 


2. nebiggd p, 89. 
3. ned eyed p. 62. 
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In his Tafhimat he openly declares : 
«9 OL) Obj » 6 cond Coby iy jy! aS vl.» fale 4 Sie 2! aS sols eye ” 
ADS Sol) pi aT ST a ols 
(I have been inspired to give out this truth to the people ; This 
age is your age, this time is your time. Unfortunate is one who does 
not come under thee). 
In the same book he writes : 
Vga) 9 Adlai ote UU 9 Wge Ke 9 Sgt ode Gl clan Ol cmd V9 Le ail oni Ge 
(One of the blessings of God upon me is that He has made me the 
spokesman, the philosopher, the leader and the guide of this age. 
I do not say this with any sense of pride). 
With this conviction Shah Wali-ullah Ta to remove by bold 
strokes the social and political abuses of the eighteenth century. 


IV 
ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION 


Shah Wali-ullah surveyed the world around him with the keen and 
clear vision of a political realist. He diagnosed every disease of the 
body-politic. 

n his famous book «WU! dilias he refers thus to the causes of 
chaos and disintegration :; 

Wyse Ol UY! ce Ae pines adel. Olte Ob yl oe § Ola! Ole Hey 
Se RAN ce ah A Smet) pdt Yb ge ot SNA oe gil fe ke JG SI 
SI gt gt Ae Steal! Og 9 GAS! o gas ot Aap 3! “Lactly 2a JS cole Sobel! sale 
= Rydell De WT Os nee 9 belt Opmticd ogi Ne ogi Saad dnlawl »Lall Ose 
wile! DI ane cm ogee Le Acly ad saad! y pledly 615)! fe HL! il all oe GU s 
Speed Agha Stell lei k'l » prey stink Us! wei Ll s pallem!s cre giles! 
= SSN ekg) Oley)! jal acd oy 9 pill pd Shida! aubily 
(Agidel! Salm ob) 


(The ruin of the country these days is due to two reasons ; Firstly, 
ae on the public treasury which is due to the fact that the people 
ve developed a habit of obtaining srg, fs the Exchequer with- 


out performing any corresponding duty. They either come out with 
the excuse that they are soldiers or ulama and have therefore a claim 
on the treasury ; or they claim to belong to that group of men whom 
the king himself presents rewards i.¢., pious — op poets or other 
groups of the country who receive wealth without doing any service 
to the state. These people diminish the sources of other people’s 
income and are a burden on the country. 
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(The second cause for this widespread desolation is : heavy taxa- 
tion on the peasants, merehants and workers and cruel dealings. with 
these groups. The result is that all those who are loyal to the state 
and obey its orders are going on the way to destruction. The re- 
fractory people and the evaders: are becoming more refractory and 
they do not pay the taxes of the State. The prosperity of a country 
depends upon light taxes and reasonable and necessary appointments 
in the army and other departments, The people should clearly under- 
stand this secret (of the country’s politics). we 

In his Tafhimat' he suggests definite ways and means for establishing 
peace in the country and checking the forces of disruption. He exhorts 
the kings : , 


Yoke Lisl elt amyl y ob! al oe By el Sd leet Ol Le! HU oy 

Bred Va bats! Vy SURV a yt ted eery Ol Agere s 2 teell els yell! oe aime glial 
cow! be pe pelle BS ged thy I ne gS 9 dnl IS dae he Jak 9 oles gli yg PHL! pot 9 
Mall owe no IpS ofl Si ee 9 Olle! be nom » gene _ 8F 92 9S Vo ool 
13 ole g BY BO ghiley iV Bog) NG Opiliey Y pve bead! pW! ell ame OS bit 
Osh Yoze lesnts Dplatly ¢ de) piel) Ui! ope dtge Cone Ol fe! “Well ‘lad 0S OF 


66 Ame BS ope el ek oe el Silye re 


(God’s wish is that You, O Kings ! appoint a just Amir at the 
distance of every three or four days journey. This Amir should be in a 
position to protect the rights of the oppressed against the encroach- 
ments of the tyrant; and should be able to enforce the laws of Shar‘a, 
He should see to it that rebellion and disturbances do not occur 
and that apostasy and other major sins are not committed. Islamic 
practices should become open and public. Every one should do his 
duty. The Amir of every town should have so much force as to be 
able to reform the town with its help He should not have so 
much power as to utilize it for his own purpose and rebel against the 
Emperor. In every province there should’ be a Amir-i-Kabir who 
should be entrusted with the duties of war. His military force should 
comprise twelve thousand brave soldiers, prepared to fight against 
all rebels without any fear of condemnation. When all this has been 
done then other matters relating to economic affairs should be critic- 
ally studied.’’) 

In his political letters, which the writer of these lines. has fortunately 
discovered, the great saint-philosopher of the eighteenth century has 
dealt at length with the causes of political chaos and economic ruin. 
In a letter addressed to the * king, the minister and the nobles’ i.z., 
the Mughal bureaucracy at the Centre, he discusses the basic causes. of 
chaos, gives his suggestions and then assures them : 





1. Tafhimat-i-llahia, p. 216, 
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pel Say 6 AT ae OD al comes PLAT ei! Gb Spam adj! Glyde!” 
C6 ey ce sorry elpie aly 9 See ley cael. 


(It is expected from Divine kindness that if you will act according 
to these words, there will appear efficiency in administration, stability 
in the State and enhancement in dignity). 

He gives the following advice to the King and the nobles ; 

(1) ‘ The Jat strongholds should be brought under control and a 
lesson be taught to the miscreants so that there may be no recrud- 
escence of such disturbances.’ 

Shah Wali-ullah attached greater importance to the Jat movement 
than to the Sikh or the Maratha activities. The reason was that the Jat 
were so near to the capital that their contumacious activities had 
direct and immediate effect on the machinery of the Central govern- 
ment.! 

(2) ‘ The Crown land (Khalsa) should be extended upto Akbarabad 
on one side and Sarhind on the other, because 


66 owl Age Cli ys a » pon dake 5 5+! se ey’ 


(The weakness in the administration is due to decrease in Khalsa 

land and defecit in treasury). 
Shah Wali-ullah had clearly realized that unless the Crown land 
was increased,? there could be no economic stability at the Centre. 
The Emperor will always be at the mercy of the provincial governors 


and the  Voniss 2 


(3) Jagirs should not be given to petty Mansabdars. They do not 
succeed in establishing their control over their Jagirs and so they 
farm out its revenues to contractors. Thus, they aggravate the mise- 
ries of the peasants and the difficulties of the State, 

(4) Traitors and turncoats should be strictly dealt with. Exemp- 
lary punishment should be given to those persons who have supported 
the enemy. They should be deprived of their jagirs and’ mansabs, 
so that : 





1. Irvine writes : ** Between Mathura and Dibli the road had been entirely stopped for two months, 
and a crowd of many hundred travellers, including the wife of Amin-ud-din Sambhali, had collected. 
In 1712 the Dutch envoy and his party also found the road infested by robbers, who were, no doubt, 
jats....7T state of things is reported in the diary of our own envoy, John Surman. “Later Mug- 
hals, vol. 1. p. 321. 

Sarkar says that when the Jats attacked Delhi all the bazavs, lancs and houses were crammed with 
refugees. 
Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. 1. p. 482-3. 

2..The author of Tarikh-i-Alamgir thani writes ; “ Vhe parganahs in the province of Delhi and some 
other provinces, which had been made Crown land and out of whose revenues the Emperor's personal 
servants received their pay, bad now gone out of their hands. Saharanpur, whose revenuc had been 
assigned to jagirdars, was seized by Najib Khan Ruhela ; the Jat Rajah had seized the mahals near 
Agra: Madho Singh of Jaipur had taken possession of Narnol and that side. Not a single mahal remained 
under the Khalsa (Crown lands department). In addition to this, the wazir used to give the mahals of 
the privy purse in licu of payment now to the Badakhshis, now to the Marathas... Se, there was no 
moncy for the Emp-ror’s own meals and those of the ladies of the harem, whose only source of mainte- 
3) was the rent of the privy purse estates.” (translated by Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, vol. U1. 
p. 35). 
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“ dS Ki - ode 5! alole w! J 5 ws a 


(Others may not prove untrue to their salt like these people). 

(5) Armies should be properly organized and trained. (1) The 
daroghas should be brave and loyal to the Emperor. (2) All those 
soldiers who have betrayed shouid be dismissed. (3) The soldiers 
should be regularly paid. In case of delay in getting salaries they 
borrow money on interest. This ruins them. 

(6) The practice of farming the revenues in the Khalsa areas 
should be dispensed with, because 


lhe ty cnt, 9 apt Sle KL Gold gle! 52 

(The farming system ruins the land and brings distress to the 
ryot) 

(7) The Qazis and the Muhtasibs should be men of integrity. 
They should be above corruption. 

(8) ‘“* The Emperor and the nobles should not waste their time in 
pleasure pursuits, They should repent for their past misdeeds and 
abstain from luxury in future.” 


At the end of this letter, Shah Wali-ullah again assures the Emperor 
and the nobles : 


Spee 9 ea ASN gy tla Gly 6S cal deel Ale ne Me al SI Jad” 
‘“e oF ei wt! 

The Mughal rulers had grown effete. Shah Wali-ullah’s clarion 
call fell on deaf cars. The eflorts that they made to stem the tide of 
hostile forces reminded one of Mrs, Partington’s efforts to put Atlantic 
out of her cottage with the help of her broomstick. Indeed their nerves 
were shattered and they were utterly incapable of checking the forces 
of chaos and disruption. 

Shah Wali-ullah lost all hopes from the Mughal Emperor. If peace 
and tranquillity was to be established in the country ; if the forces of 
disruption were to be ckecked ; if Indian society was to be rescued from 
‘disintegration of the soul’ and the ‘ degeneration of morals,’ other 





1. Sir Wolseley Haig writes about the Mughal army in the 18th Century :” 
. «+ "* The demoralisation of the army was one of the principal factors in the disintegration of the 
Empire... .'The later emperors had no personal body of troops with which to assert authority 
general laxity of discipline converted the army into a mob. Drill was unknown. ..He mounted guard or 
not as he liked, the punishment for absence, not invariably inflicted consisting in the loss of a day’s pay. 
‘There was indeed, no regular punishment for military crimes. ....In an army thus composed and 
thus commanded no military spirit was to be looked for, and the impcrial troops, both officers and 
men, were characterised by a complete absence of the will to victory.” 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. IV. p. 374-76. 
2. Non-payment of salaries reduced the troopers to extremely indigent circumstances. The author of 
Tarikh-i- Alamgir thani writes : 
* The (starving) troopers had sold their horses, the infantry had no clothing on their backs.” 
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wers had to be approached and prepared for the task. The Mughal 


Em ire was a spent-bullet and could serve no purpose. What Shah 
Wali-ullah wanted to resuscitate and preserve was not the Mughal 
Empire, but the social harmony and the economic stability of the good 
old days. With that purpose Shah Wali-ullah wrote pathetic letters to 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. In one of these letters he earnestly requests : 
Bile gam ale GIS Gola y 52 Ath padi dew AT 2p ge 2)1UF A! age pad 9!” 

66 ieee! or an! ul walal, OS! poe ene hed alk wil bl 52 a che guys 


(This much I request you that you should make ail efforts, that 
lie in your power, in removing the dearness of corn and the destruc- 
tion and chaos that has spread in the world, This is an important 
work). 

In another letter, Shah Wali-ullah persuades Nizam-ul-Mulk to 
exert his influence in checking the elements of chaos and confusion. 
He takes him into confidence, tells him every thing openly and then 
Says : 

(6 WU joe U At actg ody le 2! 25 ut Heh edn? 29> Oh pel Se” 


(Things that I tell my confidants only indirectly I have laid before 
you openly, so that there may be no excuse for you), 

The centre of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s activities had shifted from the North 
to the South. He was not interested in the affairs of the capital where 
the rivalry of the nobles had surcharged the entire atmosphere with 
corruption, chicanery, guile and fraud. Shah Wali-ullah now turned 
towards the Rohillas, ** It was a force formidable in number, but it was 
rendered still more formidable by its military organization and the 
racial character of the men.”! The vices which had cankered the 
Mughal bureaucracy and the soldiery had not even touched the Rohillas. 
Besides, their military value was very great. They had kept themselves 
abreast of the revolution that had taken place in the methods of 
Indian warfare. ‘Their fire-control, disciplined ardour of fight, and 
active working of the individual soldiers’ intelligence were unrivalled in 
India in that age.””? 

Shah Wali-ullah approached Najib-ud-Daula, the leader of the 
Rohillas, for doing what the Mughal Emperor had not donc. In a letter 
he writes to Najib-ud-Daula : 


2a B nm stems Ol 039 92 Aagaye Colly cbe ASU jy ol AS Sail ogc gs pples annil ”’ 
‘é aS ws 
(What T see is that the regeneration of the Millat depends upon 
you). 
The Rohillas were to act as the ‘ protecting glacis’ against the onrush 
of disturbing forces. 





L. & 2. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vo. 1. 51-54. 
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SHAn.WALI-ULLAH AND Najip-up-DauLa 


Najib-ud-Daula was a military leader par excellence, His instinctive 
perception of the realities of politics, diptomatic skill and grim deter- 
mination to battle against heavy odds endeared him to Shah Walli- 
ullah, The great scholar-saint encouraged him, guided him, blessed 
‘him and inspired him. His eight letters which have reached us throw 
valuable light on his relations with the Rohilla Sardar. 

In one of these letters, the great scholar-saint firmly says : 

F dip dw yo! Seward ARI g 6 Ai) igrge we gd a i ae Oleg po 7’ 
nnn psenby A Nal ad 6 Aes oe okt rales @ Gd Ai oye 
(There are three groups in India, known for their severity and 
harshness—-Uniless these three groups are not extirpated, the Emperor 
will not have peace, nor the nobles and the people). 
These letters show that Shah Wali-ullah played a very vital part in 
keeping high the morale of the Rohillas and the spirits of Najib-ud- 
Daula. In a letter he tells the Rohilla Sardar that temporary rebuffs 
should not dishearten him. He should apply himself assiduously and 
persistently to the work he has undertaken : 
e ALi SS dy pm Sait a 3,13 5LS gy etd Mel Bee aS Cole ak lye oye pai 2! 
mets hy ei el etigy eb ALAS age! U nal pee dl a laa! 5! 
Then he asks him to keep him informed of the movements of his armics 
so that : 
“ To dag c.! 23) ehas 1am AS gia: thse 
(He may pray to God in the manner that: He has prescribed). 
In almost every letter he predicts the ultimate success of the Rohillas : 
~ ARS Sand eae BS aad OF oe Seta i sy yds! 
When some Muslim groups betrayed Najib-ud-Daula and joined 
the Jats, Najib-ud-Daula grew pessimistic. Shah Wali-ullah wrote to 
him : 
gilli, AST po AS pla deel «DSS pl peg AigKanee dat ole obyaee pahine jh cole J” 
66 dal ny A gia a gt uae «eT ai ay Olas Gy” 
(If a group from amongst the Muslims has joined the Jats, 


you meed not be worried about it. I think that though apparently 
the number of enemies is larger, no harm will be done to you). 





1. But all these ecies of success are conditional : the Muslims prepare themselves to meet the 
challerge of life. In a letter he says : 


a nae FT bab OO ee 9 ee gh CE 6 Se! oath lb 6d Sr ye OyKle fle a2 rye bi...” 
© el ail le 8 ty git! 
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Najib-ud-Daula did all that he could to check the forces of disrup- 
tion. The atmosphere at the court was most uncongenial, The nobles 
were eager to grind their own axes and sacrifice the interests of the 
State at the altar of their ambition. The Maratha pressure consequently 
began to increase in the North. 

It. was in 1756 that Malhar Rao Holkar and Raghunath Rao came 
to the North with the purpose of establishing the Maratha hegemony 
in that region. They cleverly secured the friendship of the Jats. The 
Jjat-Maratha alliance was enough to upset the Mughal Empire, but as a 
measure of further precaution, the et entered into league with 
certain, ambitious nobles at the Mughal court and created a strong 
front. against Najib-ud-Daula. He was compelled to surrender and 
make peace on terms dictated by the Marathas. After this, the Maratha 
turned towards the Punjab. Adina Beg was appointed the governor of 
the Punjab and the Hindu supremacy was established upto Attock. 

Adina Beg died in October 1758 and the Peshwa now appointed 
a Maratha Sabaji Sindhia to rule over the Punjab. This meant that the 
Punjab became a part of the expanding Maratha territory. 

Shah Wali-ullah first studied the political developments very care- 
fully and then decided to invite Ahmad Shah Abdali to India. He 
wrote a detailed letter to the Afghan ruler, apprised him of the political 
developments in the country and then requested him to relieve the 
Muslims from the Maratha domination. This letter covers about 14 
foolscap pages and is one of the most important historical documents 
of the 18th century. 

In the earlier part of the letter, Shah Wali-ullah gives details about 
the political Sara of the North and then analyses the factors that 
helped the rise of the Marathas, the Sikhs, and the Jats. 

What strikes a student of history most in this letter is the great 
scholar’s grasp of the action and reaction of the political forces working 
in India in the 18th century, If the use of a modern term be allowed 
with regard to him, he appears to be a very thorough geo-politician. 
While discussing political events of great significance, he does not forget 
the inflyence that geography exercised at every stage. Discussing the 
reasons, as to why the Mughal rulers had two seats of government 
Delhi and Akbarabad—-he says : 


Aide ce GELS | 3 Bas ged “ice! ele Vila Lisk eo g- ays or 5° »~ ye! 99 


SSF Ze JT elys Jee mp Qa! oe UC jas 3 8 9 aH yet) » GL! aa bi 


In this very letter, Shah Wali-ullah Dehlavi gives his estimate of 
the strength of the Maratha and the Jat forces. About the Marathas, 
his calculation was ; 
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Ace Hl Ope 6 Spt ce lees ae nee dy ates od hel 9 doth gs oe i! ail ULL 
66 eSenel zis! ops O23! als va “eal. 

To dislodge the Jats from their strongholds was, no doubt, a difficult 
problem, but Shah Wali-ullah suggests a trick ; 

MAS agin Gad yo AT MS - Sal OUT pt Kay 55 be opt O25 tne” 

S16 ail dgmye mele OT OSI Le jg = cael 035 rat ONS 2 jl AKL 6 ceed oage jl cel 

Aijpm yp Callies ay oryye & 3jlF UT any cae. cue Sllte 9 oT gt Cols 2 Lok 
6 Byal 52 ase Oley 

After all these details about the Jats and the Marathas, Shah Wali- 
ullah apprises Ahmad Shah Abdali of the economic crisis in the Mughal 
Empire. He says : * There are one lac souls in the service of the Em- 
peror. Some of them are paid in cash, others are jagirdars. Due to 
chaotic conditions in the country the jagirdars do not succeed in bring- 
ing their jagirs under their control and consequently they are in trouble. 
Those who are paid in cash do not receive their salaries because the 
treasury is empty.” 

Having apprised Ahmad Shah Abdali of the political and economic 
condition of India and the miserable plight of the Muslims, he implores 
him : 

(6 03} py Ate UT babs 9 OSS Olengdia ed So! pe Pp pee I yee VY” 


There was one thing which Shah Wali-ullah could not forget to 
emphasize upon the mind of a foreigner. He had seen with his own eyes 
the miseries of the people at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion. It was 
his dissuasion that Me prevented the —— from burning themselves 
in the flames of fire. He knew also that the political effect of Nadir’s 
invasion was to the disadvantage of the Muslims and the Mughal 
Empire. He warned Ahmad Shah Abdali against the repetition of the 
same story : 

9 Aree 9 ole 2) 9 aj by Dime AT aT pony obo pte dy ASI 5 rom liy ge late” 
ctlake y Atl, oj) AL agin 9 CHL Cagd UT I yo dey ON Cody AIT ie y ILI) dm 
66 aS Ohne qed aljc, Jas 


(I seek the mercy of God, lest the same thing be a which 
is 


happened at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion. He dispersed and 
destroyed the Muslims, but left the Marathas and the Jats free 
to act. Afterwards the Non-Muslim powers became stronger, while 
the armies of Islam get scattered. The Sultanat of Delhi became 
like a toy in the hands of the babies). 
Shah Wali-ullah’s heart was deeply touched at the miseries of the | 
people of Delhi, He took all precautions to save Delhi from chaos, a 
necessary concomitant of armed struggle. He wrote to Najib-ud-Daula : 
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lls JL Sole Jee aT 2 al UT plat «opt ally ares alt el gil p56 Oye” 

Ay glans Me 5) > ee rat yg dileded peli Kae g SNe! ap dads ote feo fal e098 

Dt penne Mey eed AT seal ge we XN yk gil eagle lay S Gly. oI ols obi! Ui als 
66 Ath antl Jeo Old 9 OU b ST aS 256 LL ah (sai 


(When the march of the royal forces takes place through Delhi, 
you should make all possible arrangements to protect and save the 
people of Delhi from any cruelty. The people have been plundered 
many a time and their honour has suffered. It was only for this 
reason that the Imperial objectives could not be realized. The sigh of 
the oppressed has at least some effect. If you want easy success in 
your task, you see to it that no one from amongst the Muslims 
and the Hindus of Delhi is molested). 

In order to prepare the general public for the great struggle, Shah 
Wali-ullah sent messages to his disciples and relatives informing them 
about thé expected invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He wrote to Shaikh 
Mohammad Ashiq of Phulat : 


66 ST lg calljl g US SS Sly del sal ye 5 Day! AS Sail ogee ps a glas |) nid anni! ”” 


(It appears to this humble man that Abdali will come again, to 
crush the Non-Muslims and their political power). 

Shah Wali-ullah’s invitation had the desired effect : Ahmad Shah 
responded to it and marched his armies into the country. The Battle of 
Panipat was fought and won by the Afghan King. All students of history 
know that the Battle of Panipat changed the course of Indian politics in 
the 18th century, but few are aware of the fact that this historic-battle 
was fought at the instance of Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi. A teacher of 
Madrasah -i-Rahimia, he was fully alive to the political exigencies of 
the time. He himself had written years before the Battle of Panipat : 


ape! ali lI Aol OS Ol SLY! Sails OL jG oI Noe Os Ol As sh 
(eee e tel wl Gg LL! Of » els wl wept pl a Sa J! lam sli aga Ace! ati § cally 
(If this man had been born in an age when the requirement of the 
time has necessitated reform of the people by war and massacre, he 
would have set aright the order of the world. He would have done 
his job well). 
Kuatig AHMAD NizaMi 





1. Tafhimat-i-Nahia, Vol. 1. p. \O1, 





AN ACCOUNT OF NADIR SHAH IN AN EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ARABIC MS! 


T is a pity that so far historians of the life and reign of Nadir Shah 
I have almost entirely neglected the Arabic sources, most of which 
are still in manuscript form. 

Of these valuable manuscripts, Abdulla as-Suwaidi’s an-Nafhah 
al-Miskwya fi‘r Rihla al Makkyyah, dated 1160 A.H., is the most impor- 
tant, as it gives an eye-witness account of Nadir Shah. Suwaidi actually 
met and conversed with Nadir. 

Owing to the fact that Suwaidi’s account can be regarded as first 
hand information, we shall give here a close translation of the main 
points in it.” 

** The reason for my leaving for Mecca the Revered, is my desire to 
escape from the clutches of the great tyrant Nadir Shah, and my 
success in supporting the truth and refuting falsehood.” 

The story in short, is as follows : When the Kingdom of Persia 
collapsed, and the Afghans seized the capital Isfahan, and the Ottomans 
= some of the cities after the murder of Shah Husain, by the 

ghans, his son Tahmasp determined to avenge him and remove the 

e. He gathered round him a great number of Persians, among 
them being this Nadir Shah. Tahmasp was thoughtless and careless as 
far as the affairs of his subjects were concerned. He over-indulged him- 
self in drinking. Nadir sought Tahmasp’s friendship, becoming eventu- 
ally the mainstay of his government, all Tahmasp’s affairs being handed 
to him. Nadir began to recover all the provinces (seized by Persia’s 
enemies), regaining first of all Isfahan from the Afghans, whom he dis- 
persed in all directions. So he was surnamed Tahmasp Quli. The 
common, folk, however, changed it into Tahmaz Quli, meaning the 
slave of Tahmasp. Henceforward, he was known by it to such an 
extent that his first name was almost forgotten. Turning to his cam- 
paigns, we find that he then directed his attention to the provinces 
seized by the Ottomans, which he regained. Advancing at the head of a 
huge army he intended to besiege Baghdad. The Governor at the time 
was the Great Vizier...* Ahmad Pasha, the son of the late Hasan 





1. British Museum Library, (Add. 18518). 
2. Ibid Fol. 9/6—22/6. 
3, We have omitted all the honorific titles given him, 
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Pasha. Now, it was not the duty of the Vizier to fight this tyrant dis- 

senter. His was to defend the citadel. So strict was he that had his 

turban fallen outside the rampart, he would not have gone out to fetch it. 

With him were three other Ministers for protection : Qara Mustafa 

Pasha, Sart Mustafa Pasha, and Hammal Oghlu Ahmad Pasha. 

The aggressor besieged Baghdad for cight months, until there was no 
food left. People began to cat the flesh of horses and donkeys,—-nay 
even cats and dogs. Nevertheless, God drove him away and saved 
Baghdad from him, because the Ottomans mustered an army under the 
command of Topal Uthman Pasha. He made for Baghdad and put 
to flight the Persian army, including Tahmasp Quli. He defeated them, 
but only after a great battle. Yet after his defeat and flight, Nadir came 
back and laid siege to it again. The Governor was again Ahmad Pasha. 
God Almighty saved it from him once more. So he left for Asia Minor, 
making for Arz Room. God saved this from him as well. On returning 
to the wilderness of Magan, the Persians proclaimed him Sultan, accord- 
ing to special arrangements made by him. The date of the event was 
embodied in the chronogram “ Al-Khayru fi ma waqa ’’ What happen- 
ed was for the good. His opponents, however, altered it into “ La 
khayra fi ma waqa” There is nothing good in what has happened. 
The numerical value is the same as in the previous phrase. He now 
made for India, exploiting that country continually until he reached 
its capital, Jehanabad, which he seized after a fierce battle ; afterwards 
he concluded a truce with its ruler, Muhammad Shah, seizing from him 
an unlimited amount of wealth. He imposed on Muhammad Shah 
an annual tribute in the form of a treasure, naming the quality and the 
amount to be paid. Having departed from India, he made for Turkis- 
tan, seizing Balkh and Bukhara on the way. In short, all the peoples of 
Afghanistan, Turkistan and Persia obeyed him. Moreover, the Persians 
claim that the Indians, including their ruler, Muhammad Shah, have 
done homage to Nadir, and that Muhammad Shah is only his viceroy. 
Hence he styled himself Shahinshah and ordered that he should be addres- 
sed as such, threatening with punishment anyone omitting to use the 
title. Next, he left for Daghistan, making for al-Luzk. He remained 
there for four years, but gained no advantage, for none of the people 
of al-Luzk obeyed him. Meanwhile, he did not cease sending messengers 
to the Ottoman court, to convey his demands for the lands extending 
from Ruha to Abadan, claiming it by inheritance, law and justice ; for 
according to him Tamerlane, whose heir he was had seized them. He 
also demanded the recognition of the sect he believed in, viz., that of 
Ja‘far as-Sadiq, maintaining that the claim was a sound one, and that 
the Orthodox should say that the Muslim schools of theology were five 
instead of four and that he should have a fifth rukn, (quarter) in the 
Ka’ba, and that he should be in charge of the pilgrimage route via 
Zubaida’s road ; so that he could put the pools and wells, etc. in order, 
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and should the pilgrims choose to go via Iraq, he would appoint the 
Chief of the Pilgrims Amir al-Hajj, who would conduct the piabins on 
their journey and bring them back. 

He added that he would then renounce part of his demands and 
insist on the rest. This continued to be his practice while he was spread- 
ing corruption in the world, until he destroyed most of the lands of Lraq. 
Disorder prevailed, until the year 1156 A.H. when he advanced to 
al-‘Iraq al ‘Arabi at the head of a great army. His troops were as many 
as there are sand grains and pebbles. He dispatched his squadrons and 
troops throughout the country, keeping about 70,000 for the siege of 
Baghdad, sending 90,000 for the siege of Basra. Both towns were besieg- 
ed for six months ; although Basra was shelled, Baghdad was in no 
danger of this, for, thanks to the great vizier Ahmad Pasha, the Persians 
were kept about one parasang away from the city. 

While the siege continued, Nadir Shah and the rest of his army left 
for Shahr-zur. Its people, together with the Kurdish and Arab tribes, 
did homage to him. Then he made for the citadel of Kirkuk, which he 
besieged for eight days, shelling it with twenty thousand shells, and a 
similar number of bombs. At last they surrendered and rendered hom- 
age to him ; so he proceeded to Arbil, whose people surrendered and 
promised to ‘obey him, After this he made for Mosul, his army being 
about 200,000. He had two bridges erected on the Tigris for his soldiers 
to cross, which they did, and besieged Mosul for about forty days. In 
seven days he bombarded it with forty thousand shells and a similar 
number of bombs but they (the people of Mosul) stood firm and relegat- 
ed their affairs to Almighty God. Nadir Shah Sas ordered the laying 
of mines which he filled with gunpowder and lead, and set fire to them. 
It turned out to be a greater catastrophe for him, than for the besieged. 
When it became evident that he could not conquer Mosul, he left, with 
his army for Baghdad, setting up his camp at the sepulchre of Musa ibn 
Jafar. He visited it, as well as the sepulchre of Muhammad al Jawad, 
then he crossed the Tigris in a canoe, to visit the Imam Abu Hanifa. 
His messengers kept going to and fro between him and Ahmad Pasha, 
until he relinquished his demands concerning the approval of the Shi‘ah 
sect, and the belief that it was the faith of Ja‘far as-Sadiq. Then he 
made for Najaf to visit the grave of the Imam Ali bin Abi Talib, and to 
see the dome which he had ordered to be built in gold. 

One day, however, while I was sitting, on the Sunday evening of 
the 21st Shawwal, the messenger of the vizier Ahmad Pasha came to me 
asking me to call on him. I went after the evening prayer. Entering 
the Government house, I met his boon-companion ag night-discourser 
Ahmad Agha who asked me, “ Do you know why you have been asked 
to call ?” I said: “No.” “The Pasha wishes” he explained, “ to 
send you to Nadir Shah. “ What for ?”’ I asked. ‘* Because ” he said, 
“he wants a scholar who will discuss with the Persian scholars the 
question of the Shi'ite sect and prove it baseless, when the Persians will 
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attempt to prove its soundness. If Ahmad Pasha is outdone he will 

have to admit, and believe in the Fifth Sect. 

In the morning I met the Vizier Ahmad Pasha. He had a lengthy 
discussion with me and said, “‘ I pray God to strengthen your argument 
and make your tongue fluent with truth. But you have the choice cither 
to argue or to discontinue the argument. If you find them obstinate 
and unfair, tell them that you have not been commissioned by the 
Pasha to argue. But do not stop the discussion altogether. Put forward 
some incidental subjects so that the Persians will realize that you are a 
learned man. If, on the other hand, you find them fair and anxious 
to discover the truth, then argue with them, but beware of yielding to 
them.”’ Then he added, “ The Shah is in Najaf, | want you to join him 
on Wednesday morning,” and He ordered an excellent robe to be given 
to me, together with a riding beast and a servant. The Pasha sent with 
us also some servants of his entourage and introduced us to the Persians 
who came to take us. We set out on Monday afternoon (al-‘Asr), 22nd 
Shawwal. On the way, I kept, pondering the proofs on either side and 
thinking out possible answers, in case of an objection. I had ali the time 
no other thought, but the marshalling of proofs and the refutation of 
objections, so I thought out upward of one hundred proofs, adding to 
each proof two or three answers to meet possible points arising from 
it. During the journey, I suffered from anguish and oppression of the 
heart. We entered Hillat-Dubais ibn Mizyad, which at the time, was 
under Persian control. There I met some of the followers of the Sunna 
and the Jama‘ah (Community), who informed me that the Shah had 
called every Mufti in his kingdom to consult him on this question, 
They numbered 70, all being Rafidis. Hearing that, I said /a hawla wa la 
quwwata illa billah, “* There is no might, and no strength save in God,” 
and added, “‘ We belong to God and unto Him we shall return.”’ Then 
I thought to myself: If I say I have not been commissioned to argue I 
shall not feel pleased with myself, and if | have a discussion with them, 
I fear they might communicate to the Shah what I have not said. So I 
decided not to have a debate with them, except in the presence of the 
Shak himself. I would tell him : my discussion with them necessitates 
the presence of a learned judge who is neither a Sunni, who might be 
accused of siding with them nor a Shi‘i, who might be accused of siding 
with me. Consequently, we need a scholar who is either a Jew or a 
Christian or someone neither Sunni nor Shi‘i. But as that is not possible 
you shall be the judge between us. God shall call you to account 
(concerning this) on the Day of Judgement. Therefore, listen to my 
arguments and theirs, that the truth may be revealed to you. I thought 
to myself : if he shows an inclination towards them, I shall contend 
and argue with him even if that leads to my execution. All this crossed 
my mind. 
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We left Hilla late on Wednesday evening, 24th Shawwal. It was 
such a damp misty night that one could not see one’s own hand, 
nay—, it was even worse than the night of which the poet had said : 

“On a night of Jumada, full of dampness 
When the dog cannot see the tent rope nearby ” 

We kept travelling that night, until we reached the shrine attributed 
to Dhul Kifl, which 1s half-way between Hilla and Najaf. We alighted 
outside the building to have a little rest and then resumed our journey, 
performing the morning prayer near the well of Dindan. Suddenly 
someone came running post haste. He said to me: “ Hurry up, the 
Shah wishes to see you now.” The distance between me and the Shah’s 
tent was two parasangs ; so I asked the messenger : ‘‘ What is the custom 
of the Shah when a messenger is sent to him by a king, does he ask for 
him as he is asking for me now, (that is to say) to be fetched from the 
road, or does he allow him for a while to rest then ask for him ? He 
answered, “ He never asks for anyone to be fetched from the road. 
He has not done this with anyone but you.” A melancholy feeling over- 
whelmed me, and I said to myself : the Shah has not asked for you so 
urgently but to force you to admit and approve of the Imamite sect, 
First, he will tempt you with money. If you comply with his wishes, well 
and good, Otherwise he will force you to it. What do you think now ? 
I decided to say what was right, even if that led to my destruction. 
Temptation would make no impression on me, neither would threats 
disturb me. Further, I said to myself : “‘ Islam came to a halt on the 
death of the Prophet, but it resumed its progress because of Abu Bakr. 
It stopped for the second time on the Mithna (trial of the question of the 
creation of the Qur’an), but it resumed its progress once more because of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal (May God have mercy on him). Today Islam stops 
for the third time. If I stop, this will mean, God forbid, an eternal stop 
for it. On the other hand, if I march forward, it will march for ever. 
lis progress and halt are according to the progress and halt of its people. 
There is no doubt that the people of those provinces have a good opinion 
of my poor person and they will follow my example, good or bad. So 
my resolution became final. My feelings were no longer mixed, and I 
resolved to die with such a strength of will that death appeared easy. 
I said : I believe in God, His angels, His sacred Books, His apostles, 
the Day of Judgement, and that fate, good or bad, is from God the 
Almighty. I testify that there is no god but God, and that Muhammad 
is His Apostle. Thereupon, I rode forward repeating the two testimonial 
formulae (ash Shahadatain). But behold, two large lofty banners werc 
within sight, like two tall palm trees. When I asked about them, I 
was told that they were the flags of the Shah, which he hoisted so that 
his senior officers should know where to dismount their horses before 
the camp: Some would dismount on the right of the flags; others on the 
left, and so on. We proceeded until we saw the tents, that of the Shah 
being fixed on seven long but slender props. We reached a place, known 
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to them as “* Kushk Khana,” which consisted of two groups of tents, facing 
each other ; there being on each side fifteen tents oul in the centre a 
dome that had an arched hall—* /wan,”’ but that was without a pillar 
between the two summits of the tents. On the right, there were 4,000 
soldiers with guns, on guard day and night. The tents on the left 
being empty, save for some chairs set about,—nothing else, 

When I approached the Kushk Khana, I dismounted. A man came out 
to welcome me, asking me about the Pasha and his entourage ; his 
extensive knowledge of the Pasha’s courtiers surprised me. Guessing 
my surprise, he said : “You seem as though you do not know me.” 

I said : “ No, I do not know you.” So he said : “ I am ‘Abd-ul- 
Karim Bey.” I was in the service of Ahmad Pasha for some time, and 
I have been of late sent by the Persian Government to the Ottomans 
as an intermediary.’’ While he was talking to me, about nine men came 
up to us. On seeing them, he rose to his feet as they greeted me. Not 
knowing them, I answered sitting. ‘Abd-ul-Karim Bey began to 
introduce them one by one, saying : “ This is Mi‘yar al-Mamalik, Hasan 
Khan. And this is Mustafa Khan, and this Nazar Ali Khan, and this 
Mirza Zaki, and this Mirza Kafi. Hearing Mi‘yar al-Mamalik’s name 
I rose. He, together with those who were with him, welcomed and 
shook hands with me. Now, this Mi‘yar al-Mamalik was the Vizier of the 
Shah, of Georgian origin and one of the Mawlas (clients) of Shah Husain. 

Asking me to go with them to meet the Shah, they raised the curtain 


that was in the middle of the eg (arched corridor). Another ruwaq 
y 


appeared, separated from the first by a distance of three cubits. They 
stopped me there, saying : “ you should stop when we stop, and walk 
when we do.” We turned to the left. This was the end of the corridor 
which led to a fragrant wide courtyard, surrounded by an arched corri- 
dor which could be seen from a distance. It contained several tents for 
the Shah’s wives and his household ; at the upper side being the tent of 
the Shah himself. Behold ! he was now at a distance of a bow-shot 
from me, sitting on a high chair. On seeing me, he shouted at the top of 
his voice: “ Welcome, Abdulla Effendi. Ahmad Khan (meaning 
Ahmad Pasha) informed me that he had sent Abdulla Effendi to me,” 
then he added, “* Come closer. .”” So I went ten steps forward, all the 
Khanat being on my right, and Abd-ul-Karim Bey on my left. Once 
more he said, “ come closer.” I advanced again a distance equal to the 
first, and stopped. He insisted on my going closer to him, and | kept 
going forward in small steps, until I was at about five cubits from him. 
We all stopped. I saw, as well as one could judge from the manner of his 
sitting, that he was a tall man wearing a square white hood, like those of 
the Persians, round which was wound a mirizi turban crowned with 
pearls, rubies, diamonds and other precious stones. Round his neck 
were pearl and gem necklaces. On his upper arms were also pearls, 
diamonds and rubies sewed on pieces of cloth tied to his arms. The 
effects of senility and old age, appeared on his face, So much so, that his 
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front teeth were missing. He looked eighty years old. His beard was 
dyed black with wasma, (woad) and was beautiful. He had arched eye- 
brows, well apart ; rather small but beautiful eyes. In short, his counte- 
nance was beautiful. On seeing him, my dread and fear vanished. He 
spoke to me, as at first, in the Turkman language, saying “ How is 
Ahmad Khan ?” I answered, “ He is well and enjoying good health.” 
He said, “ Do you know what I want you for ?” I said, “ No.” He 
rejoined, ‘‘ I have in my kingdom two groups ; Turkmans and Afghans 
who say to the Persians, “* you are infidels.” Now infidelity is a disgrace- 
ful thing. It is not seemly to have in my kingdom people who charge 
one another with infidelity. You are now commissioned to remove all 
the blasphemies and order the three groups what to do. Whatever you 
see or hear, you would communicate to me and pass on to Ahmad 
Khan.”’ Saying so, he permitted me to retire, giving order that I should 
be the guest of [‘timad ad-Dawla and that I should meet the Mulla Bashi 
Ali Akbar in the afternoon. I left him feeling highly elated, because the 
fate of the Persians had devolved on me. Reaching the Guest House, 
Dar al-Diyafa, 1 rested for a little while. The host /‘timad came to the 
tent and took me to lunch. Mihmandar Nazar ‘Ali Khan together with 
Abdul Karim and Abu Dhar Bey were at my service. When I went to 
I‘timad to salute him, he answered my salute sitting. I felt chagrined 
and was angry, because he did not stand up. So I said to myself : When 
I sit down I shall say to /‘timad : “‘ The Shah has ordered the banning of 
all blasphemies, commissioning me with the execution of his order. The 
first blasphemy I shall remove will be yours, inasmuch as you intend to 
treat the learned with contempt and insult. I shall not be satisfied with 
less than your execution.” Then leaving his assembly, I shall go to the 
Shah and inform him of what had happened. I thought of all this to 
myself and sat down ; whereupon, he stood up and welcomed me. 
And lo, he was a very tall man, fair of complexion, of large eyes, his 
beard dyed with woad, but a wise man capable of understanding dis- 
courses and comprehending discussions. He is more on the lenient side 
and rather inclined to the Sunna and the Jama‘ah. When he rose I rea- 
lized that this was their custom ; they rise after their guest has sat down. 
So I had my lunch with him. Orders (from the Shah) were received 
that we should meet the Mulla Bashi. 1 rode, with the Mihmandaris 
walking in front of me. On my way, I met a man in Afghan attire who 
grected and welcomed me. I said, “ Who are you and what is your 
position ?”” He answered, “I am Mulla Hamza al-Qilja’i, the Multi of 
the Afghans. So I said, ““ Hamza, do you know Arabic ?” He replied 
* Yes.”” I said, “‘ Look here, the Shah has erdered the removing of all 
blasphemies indulged in by the Persians. In case they quarrel about 
some such blasphemies or omit to mention some of them, I want you 
to support me, because I do not know their customs and their manner 
of worship. I should like you to mention to me whatever blasphemy 
you can think of in order that I abolish it. He replied, “ Sir, beware of 
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being beguiled by the Shah’s speech. He only sent you to the Mulla 
Bashi to find out, during their speech and discourse with you, what 
manner of man you are. So be on your guard with them.” I said, “ I 
fear that they may be unfair.” He said, “ In this respect, you can be at 
rest ; for the Shah has appointed an inspector over the Assembly and an 
inspector over the inspector, and still another over this. None of them is 
aware of the other, so none of them can pass on to the Shah what is 
not true. When I approached the tent of the Mulla Bashi, he came out 
on foot to welcome me, He was a short dark man with high temples 
reaching the middle of his head. Dismounting from my horse, | was 
welcomed by him. Making me sit on the dais, he sat in the manner of 
a student below me. We conversed until the Mulla Bashi diverted his 
talk to the Mufti of the Afghans. 

This led to a preliminary discussion of Ali’s right to the Caliphate. 
A more important meeting, however, took place later on, in which the 
cursing of the Companions by certain sects of the Shi‘a was debated. 
There were scholars from both sides, Suwaidi acting as an arbitrator. 
At the end of the discussion both sides acknowledged each other as 
Muslim brothers, and complete agreement was reached. Shaking hands 
with one another, they kept reiterating, “* welcome brother !’"! 

The contending parties held me witness regarding the obligations 
they undertook. The meeting came to an end shortly before sunset 
on Wednesday, 24th Shawwal. I looked and behold ! the Persians who 
were waiting upon us and surrounding us numbered over ten thousand. 
Four hours of the night had already lapsed before J‘timad came back from 
the Shah. As it was customary on such occasions, he said to me, ** The 
Shah has thanked you for what you have done and prayed for you. He 
sends you his greetings and requests you to be present tomorrow with 
the other scholars, because he has ordered them to write down on a sheet 
of paper all the resolutions they promised to adhere to, affixing their 
osidle thereto. He requests you to put your testimony at the top of the 
sheet, to the effect that you had been a witness of the three sects? regard- 
ing their undertakings and resolutions, affixing your seal under your 
name. I said : “ very well ! (lit. with love and honour 441,55 \).” 


Before noon on Thursday, 25th of the said month, order was received 
that we should all be present at our first meeting place. The Persians 
formed a line from outside the village to the gate of the sepulchre stand- 
ing in a great crowd, numbering about 60,000. Afier we had sat down 
a gazette was brought along. It was over seven spans in length. 

The document was read out and all present endorsed it, including 
Abdulla as-Suwaidi, in spite of some minor objections he made, afiez 
which he was conducted to the Shah who thanked him again. Nadir 





1. We have found it expedient to cut out the various arguments advanced by the Shi‘a and Sunni 
scholars as there is nothing new in them, and they can all be found in Sunni-Shi‘a polemical works. 


2. He means the Persians, Turkmans and Afghans. 
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went on to say a word or two about Ahmad Pasha, speaking of him in 
the following vein :—** I do not trust him, nor do the Ottomans. He is 
suspected by both parties. May God increase his might and raise his 
status.””’ Then he said: ‘“O, Abdulla Effendi, do not think that the 
Shahinsha is boasting of that (i.c., his efforts in removing the cursing of 
the Companions by the Persians) because this is something that was 
made possible by God. He led me to it. The abolition of the cursing 
was carried out by me, though the Ottomans from the time of Sultan 
Salim to the present day, have been recruiting huge armies, spending 
large sums of money and destroying human life to extirpate the practice 
of cursing, but in vain. Whereas I, thanks to God and His assistance, 
have effected it easily. This disgraceful practice emanated from the vile 
Shah Isma‘il who was ceag a by the people of Lanijan ; and it has 
been preserved to this day.” I said to him, ‘You will, please God, bring 
all the Persians back, as they were formerly, to the Sunnite fold.’’ He 
replied, *‘ If God Most High wishes, but gradually, little by little.” Then 
he added,“ O, Abdulla Effendi, if I wish to boast, I could say that on 
my throne at the present moment here are four sultans, for I am the 
Sultan of Persia, the Sultan of Turkestan, the Sultan of India and the 
Sultan of the Afghans. But all this was through the Divine assistance of 
God. I have bestowed a great favour on all the Muslims because I have 
abolished the cursing of the Companions. I hope they will intercede for 
me.” He further added, “I would have sent you back straight away 
because I know Ahmad Khan is waiting for you, but I request you to 
stay till tomorrow, for I have made arrangements for you to lead the 
Friday prayer at the Mosque of Kufa. I should like you to mention the 
Companions from the pulpit in their usual order, and pray for my elder 
brother, His Imperial Majesty the Ottoman Sultan, before me. He 
should be spoken of well. Then prayers can be pronounced for the 
younger brother (meaning himself), but to a lesser extent.” 

(Next day the memorable congregational prayer was held at the 
celebrated Kufa Mosque, and proved a success, after which Suwaidi 
made for Baghdad feeling highly elated on account of the part he had 
played in bringing about a rapprochment between the Shi‘a and the Sunna) 


S. A. Kuutusi 





MODERN TURKEY: ISLAMIC REFORMATION ? 


*THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY ARE MUSLIMS. 


*Note : This essay is based partly on the writer's conversations with a number of 
educated and leading Turks during a visit that he made to Turkey in the autumn of 
1948. Since these conversations were personal and frank, not intended for publica- 
tion, quotations from them are here given without the mention of any names. The 
writer feels particularly indebted for the openness with which these Turks were 
willing to talk with him of fundamental things. 


HIS fact is well enough known. That it is a deeply significant 

| fact has been less widely appreciated. Indeed, our understanding 
of the Turks as Muslims has suffered from two failures, the result 

of two major fallacies ; fallacies in which Western students, and the 
other Islamic Pople, have both to some degree been involved. Our 


vision confused by these two illusions, we have failed to recognize an 
historic fact, and a present potentiality. We have not reckoned with 
the truth that the people of Turkey not only are Muslims but for many 
centuries now have been of all Muslims the chief, those who have pri- 
marily carried Islam and given it greatness and vitality in the world of 
men. Further, we have not realized that in the new religious formula- 
tion to which the modern world, in Islam as in other faiths, is struggling 
to give birth, the Turks may still be Muslim protagonists. 

To present and to investigate this latter possibility—in sum, the 
possibility of a Turkish Reformation in Islam—is the principal business 
of the present essay. Before undertaking it, we shall have first to consider 
rather heedfully the two illusions that come into play. Stated summarily, 
these are, first, the idea that Islam went through its ‘ golden age ’ at the 
beginning of its history, its significant period coming to an end in what 
is now the fairly distant past—in effect, before the Turks came substan- 
tially on the scene ; and secondly, the idea that in the twentieth century, 
when Islam is now felt to be pulling itself out of the subsequent torpor 
and is once again on the move, undergoing its “ renascence’’,' the 
Turks have renounced Islam. . 





1, It is standard in modern Arabic to use the same word (nahdah) both for the European Renaissance 
and for the age of modern developments through which the Arabs are now living. Compare also Iqbal 
“ If the renaissance of Islam is a fact, and I believe it is a fact...,"" The Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam, 1944 ed. p. 153. 
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The ‘ golden age ’? interpretation of Islamic history is widespread. 
With a narrow attention fixed on the pristine brilliance of Muslim 
civilization in its first centurics, it would hold that Islam, both in cultural 
expression and in religious interpretation, early reached its zenith ; and 
thereafier has been cither static, or decadent. In this view, the earthly 
greatness of Islam lies in the remote past ; and Islamic history, in its 
multi-faceted creative glory, is looked upon as a grand achievement, 
not only for the admired attainments of its erstwhile participants, but an 
achievement also in the primary sense of something perfected, finished. 
The outworking of this thesis is that to Islamic history, in any meaning- 
ful, dynamic sense of the word, Muslims since, say, the fall of Baghdad 
if not before, have been heirs rather than contributors. At some such 
date, it is implied, Islamic history proper comes to an end. 

This interpretation, even if not so formulated into a blunt doctrine, 
yet underlies many a working assumption and colours many an attitude. 
That the Arabs are prone to it is understandable enough. Their own 
history can indeed be fitted into some such scheme with hardly more 
violence than is customary in fitting any history into a scheme. The 
burst of Arab creativity to which the religion of Islam first gave the 
impetus, and which carried both Islam and the Arabs themselves (and 
those who learned their language) into far-flung fields both of empire 
and of the spirit, presently spent itself ; and the Arabs sank back a half- 
dozen centuries ago into what may, if anything may, be termed their 
‘middle ages *t Ratweri their classical period, and their modern 
period recently begun. The attitude is exemplified in our day in such 
Arab works as the popular one boldly entitled “‘ The History of Islam’’* 
by the professor of Islamic history and head of the history department 
of Fu’ad I University, Cairo, which goes to 447 A.H. (1055 A.D.) ( 
subsequent and presumably final volume is projected, to cover the 
period to the fall of Baghdad)5 ; or by the well-known series of Ahmad 
Amin, of which “ The Dawn of Islam” (‘to the end of the Umawi 
empire’) and “ The Forenoon of Islam ” (‘ the first ‘Abbasi century °) 
have appeared, and ‘‘ The High Noon of Islam” (‘to the end of the 
fourth cenwury hijri’) is in process*; but the author will hardly be expected 





2. The phrase is used by Muslim historians today ; ¢.g., of the early Abbasi period (132-232 A.H.) by 
Ibrahim Hasan, introduction to the first ed. of vol. ii of his * History of Islam ° (cf. note 4 below). 

3. Surely it is time to protest against the use of terms such as “ Mediaeval” to describe that period of 
classical Muslim culture that was contemporaneous with the middle ages of the Greco-Western-European 
tradition, 

4. Tarikh al-Islam al-siyasi wa al-dini wa al-thaga/i wa al-jjtimai, 3 vols., Cairo, 1935-46 (and in subsequent 
editions), by Hasan Ibrahim Hasan. 

5. “ Introduction,” vol. iii, 2nd ed.’ (1949), p. 5. 

6. Fajr al-Islam, Cairo, 1929 (and in subsequent editions) ; Duna al-Islam, 3 vols., Cairo, 1933-36 (and in 
subsequent editions) ; Zubr al-Islam, part 1, Cairo, 1946 (reprinted 1946), with the estimate (introd., p. ! ) 
that there will be five parts in all. 
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to carry the story much further than that, into what is tacitly felt to 
be the darkening afternoon or evening of Islamic history.’ 

It is not, however, only the Arabs who adopt this viewpoint. A 
comparable illustration may be taken from India (before the recent 

artition). The history of that country (or ‘ sub-continent’) taught 

in the Indian universities in its entire sweep, included, of course, several 
centuries during which the rulers were chiefly Muslims. This ‘ Muslim 
period’ (roughly, the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries A.D.) was 
studied—in, for instance, the University of the Panjab—along with the 
prior ‘ Hindu period ’ and the subsequent ‘ British period,’ by virtually 
all history students, Muslim, Hindu, or whatever. However, it was 
conceived and treated as part of the story of India, rather than of Islam. 
What was called “Islamic History’ was a different study. It was 
elected usually by Muslim students only ; and they were in fact studying 
but the first few centuries of Islam. Of the various courses offered in 
the university above mentioned, in the B.A. and M.A. curricula, none 
dealt with any period later than al-Mutawakkil (died A.H. 247/A.D. 
861).8 

On the more literary side, one may note Hali’s monumental poem 
The Flow and Ebb of Islam,9 one of the most characteristic and influential 
literary products of nineteenth-century Muslim India ; a magnificent 
expression of just that nostalgic sense of Islamic history with which we are 
here concerned. In brilliantly evoking the Muslims’ triumphant past, 
this poet recites their glories with illustrative names drawn almost 
exclusively from the Arabic period.'® The ‘ ebb’ of Islam of which his 
eloquence is the lament, is that subsequent decline that set in with the 
fall of Baghdad, and in which he felt his people still caught. It is the 
more significant that for this Indian, in considering his Islamic heritage, 
the accomplishments of the Mughul civilization in India, or of the post- 
Mongol Persians in Iran, do not come spontaneously to mind—let alone 
those of the Ottoman Turks, 

Examples of this sort, and instances of similar import from the work 
of Western orientalists, could be multiplied, further to document our 
contention that, to many, Islamic history is in principle the story of 





7. Cf. the most widely read of Aral historians in the West : “ This general decline of Idamic Culture 
(by the beginning of the thirteenth century) marks the end of the Middle Ages "——Iitti, History of the 
Arabs, 1946 ed., p. 683 fn. (Prof. Hitti is a Christian Arab). 


8. The documentation for this statement currently available to the present writer is the 1941 calendar 
only. But the curriculum remained unchanged at least during the years during which he was connected 
with the university, viz., through 1945. 

9. Madd o Jazz i Islam, popularly known as Musaddas i Hali, Delhi, 1886 ; and numerous subsequent 
editions. 

10. Of the various persons paraded in the poem, Nasir al-Din Tusi is the most recent : born A.D. 1201, 
he sided with Hu! in the overthrow of the ‘Abbasi Empire, and leaving works both in Arabic and in 
Persian, died in 1274—the only one of the great men recalled by Hali who lived even part of his life this 
side of the fall of Baghdad. So far, indeed, does Hali go in tacitly equating Islamic with Arabic culture 
that he is willing to include two Christian Arab intellectuals of Baghdad, Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Ali 
ibn ‘Isa (ninth and early tenth centuries), among his representatives of the ‘ flow’ of Islam indicating 
erstwhile Muslim greatness. 
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something that happened in the past, an early period of creativity that 
came to an end long since. 

The second belief that we wish to review is that the Republican 
Turks of our own day have renounced Islam. This view has not had 
so much support from serious students of the subject, either in the East 
or the West ; it is, however, a general impression of wide prevalence, 
amongst both Europeans, and Muslims of other lands. The reference 
is not to the Turkish masses, particularly the peasants of Anatolia, who 
may be presumed to be conservative, even tautly so ; and who may be 
slightly or hardly affected by the new un-Islamic outlook which the 
lay government is thought, in this view, to be seeking to impose. It is a 
question rather of the ruling ciass, Ataturk (‘‘ Mustafa Kamal,” as he 
is still mostly known to the rest of the Muslim world) and his moderniz- 
ing entourage—men who in the Revolution threw over the old Turkey 
and all its ways and are seen as deliberately and powerfully setting out 
to build a new, Western, secular (or irreligious, or anti-religious. . . ) 
State and society in place of the old Islamic ones. And it is with this 
govr the intelligentsia, the bourgeois elite, the men who made the 

evolution and are still carrying through its ideals and its practical 
implications, and have enjoyed its fruits—it is with this group that our 
own study is concerned. This is the class of persons who in the rest of 
the Muslim world are earnestly facing the quandary of what to do, as 
Muslims, with life in this inordinate world of our to-day, or what to do, 
as moderns, with Islam—-how to revitalize the traditions and values of 
their religious heritage so that they may be not only meaningful but 
creative in the new environment. In Turkey, it is widely thought, they 
have evaded the dilemma, by stoutly opting for modernity in foto, In 
this, as in much else, they would have mimicked the West, or at least 
that large group there who, rather than solve the problem posed by 
the tensions of religion in the modern world, have cut the Gordian knot 
and rejected religion. 

By those Muslims, then, and others, who share these two judgements, 
the ‘Turks, far from being credited with playing a significant and deter- 
minative role in Islamic development, are quietly disqualified for any 
role at all. They are thought to have entered the course of Islamic 
history in the past after that history was, significantly, over ; and in the 
present to have withdrawn from it just as it is significantly recommenc- 
ing. 

e We began by characterizing these judgements as fallacies ; we must 
now, therefore, consider the grounds for challenging their validity. 
To disprove the first (that Islamic development long ago came to an 
end) is, superficially, not difficult. Formally, it suffices to point out 
that, in the nature of the case, history cannot stop. However much one 
might applaud the glories of the earliest Muslims, and however much 
depreciate the activities of Muslims in allegedly drab centuries since, still 
one cannot explicitly maintain that those lattér centuries were without 
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activity. Less superficially, the point is that neither were they without 
significance. Their history could, perhaps, be deemed in some senses 
unimportant ; but it cannot be unreal. (And it is a part of maturity to 
recognize that, ultimately, history is never unimportant). Nor can one 
deny those centuries their claim to being a part, and even an integral 
part, of the history of /slam. To omit the period or the group from one’s 
consideration of that history is merely a habit that one has formed, the 
product of inattention, not of reason. In cold fact, the history of Islam, 
begun in the seventh century, has continued since without interruption ; 
and ariyone who would know that history must study it in its entirety. 

The point would seem but platitudinous, were it not for the signifi- 
cant, though subtle, tie between the history and the religion of Islam 
(and, indeed, of every religious community ; though it be not quite 
alike in each case). With one’s interpretation of its history is bound up, 
tacitly or obviously, one’s interpretation of the faith. Concomitant 
with the standard feeling about Islamic history is the conviction or 
assumption that Islam as a religion was fully worked out in its early 
centuries. For such a position, Islam is what the Arabs constructed it 
into being. 

To study the history in its entirety, on the other hand, is to recognize 
that in large measure the post-classical period is both impertant and 
(inter alia) Turkish. With their different historical approach, the Turks 
have—perforce—a different understanding of what Islam is. Any 
answer, conscious or implicit, being seriously given in the modern 
world to the question of what Islam really is, is important. Their parti- 
cular understanding, therefore, is worth considerable effort to discern. 

Unlike the Arab Muslims, who ignore or in principle almost deny 
the history of Islam for the period after the initiative in it had been 
lost by Arabs, Turkish Muslims can hardly ignore and certainly cannot 
deny Islamic history for the period before its destiny was committed to 
Turkish hands. True, the nationalist, even chauvinist, climate of the 
first post-Revolution age tended to concentrate their attention on the 
history of the Turks as Turks. For some, this may have taken the margi- 
nal form of regarding the Turco-Islamic period as a chapter in Turkish 
history rather than in Islamic. Even so, it is the most brilliant and im - 

rtant chapter. The Turks became great as Muslims. Others, more 
ldaeically minded, may devote attention to the formative Arabic era of 
the religion’s development, or be culturally concerned with the Persian 
contribution. Still, they can scarcely fail to be interested also, or even 
primarily, in the Turks’ activities in this field ; with the Turkish part in 
the evolution of Islam. 

And however one may approach it, that part is impressive. The 
impartial observer finds it considerable enough ; Turkish thinkers 
themselves have been pushed by patriotic enthusiasm into finding it 
massive. The Turks became great as Muslims ; and their greatness was 
dedicated to the cause of Islam, which they adopted with fervour and 
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served with piety and skill. They see Turks as reviving, in the Saljuq 
empire, the then crumbling Muslim world on which they advened ; 
reintegrating that world at home, and presently, by brilliant conquests 
under various dynasties, taking Islam into wide expansion. As they 
view it, it was Turks (Ghaznavi) who carried Islam to India ; as it was 
again a Turk (Babur) who five centuries later revitalized Islamic rule 
there by founding the radiant “‘ Mughul ” dynasty. For some, it was 
Turks who essentially threw back the Crusades ; and again Turks who 
finally, on the other hand, stemmed the sweep of Mongol devastation. 
Certainly it was they who pushed back and then overthrew the mighty 
Byzantine empire, Islam’s longest-standing foe ; and took Islamic 
dominion into southeastern Europe. They see themselves having supplied 
Egypt with ruling houses (from the Mamluks to the present dynasty), 
as well as having for long directly ruled it and other major sections of 
the Muslim world. 

Not only this political might and social vitality have they contributed 
to Islam, and built for, Islam and of it great civilizations, like the Otto- 
man with its sixteenth-century splendour. In the development of Islam’s 
cultural and religious activities also they have had their part. Not only 
have they provided sufism with orderfulls of devout members ; they 
have also adorned and advanced it with great creative poets. They have 

roduced not only generations of zealous sunnis, but also many a signi- 
icant doctor of the Law. They have worshipped in the mosques, but 
also have raised magnificent mosques in which to worship. 

It would be easy, and even imperative, to dispute details of this 
historical interpretation. Non-Turkish Muslims would be quick, for 
instance, to protest the wide casting of the ‘ Turkish ’ net. Al-Farabi, for 
example, is a Turk only in a sense in which “ Mehmet ” ‘Ali is not : 
the one Arab by culture, the other Albanian by birth, the claim to 
both is confused. However, the details are not, for the moment, at 
issue. More important, it might be alleged that this reading of the 
past may be dismissed as simply one more instance of a characteristic- 
ally nationalist-romantic glorification of one’s own background, no 
more responsible or significant than comparable efforts on the part of, 
for instance, contemporary Arabs propagandizing their classical achieve- 
ments. 

Against this, a number of discriminations are in order. First, what- 
ever the romanticism, nonetheless Turks to-day are actually engaged in a 
probably greater production of serious, critical historiography than 
any other Muslim people.'! Secondly, and of crucial import : their 
reading of Islamic history, whatever its validity, is not fundamentally 
apologetics : they actually feel the determinative role of Turks in Muslim 
development, and are not merely trying, like the modern Arabs, to 
persuade themselves and others that they have been significant. In 
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fact, under the first impact of revolutionary iconoclasm they were not 
particularly proud of this role, and many even deprecated the energy 
which Turks had “ wasted ’”’ on being leaders of Islam. Thirdly and of 
immediate relevance to questions of religious modernism and re-inter- 
pretation ; while the Arabs glorify classical Arabism, which produced, 
or even is summated in, classical that is, orthodox, Islam, and while 
the Persian sophisticates glorify the Achaemenians, who were not Muslim 
at all, and while the Pakistanis have not yet defined their past, and 
think of erstwhile Islamic greatness as something, if not remote from 
themselves as a people, at least transcending them greatly ; the Turks, 
if they would glorify ,— in addition to whatever fantasies of Turkish or 
pseudo-Turkish pre-Muslim history they may allow themselves—so 
far as Islam is concerned glorify a period whose evolution produced no 
fixed form, and which can be looked upon as still incomplete. 

For the Turks, Islamic history is an unterminated process, with 
which they have been intimate. 

We said that their reading of it is no mere apologetics. They do not 
only glorify: their self-criticism is striking, and probably unique in con- 
temporary Islam. Their (Islamic) past has been continuous ; but not 
uniformly great. If they are proud of the height of their culture in the 
sixteenth century, they recognize that they allowed it to degenerate 
and encrust in the eighteenth and nineteenth. While Europe, once far 
below them in attainment, plunged lustily forward with creative 
energy, Turkey was losing its vitality, and Turks corrupted what they 
had previously accomplished. Turkish Islam became harsh and awry. 

hen European armies began to defeat theirs on the battlefield, 
and European diplomatic, economic, and much other pressure began to 
crush and threatened to overwhelm them, the Turks did a quite re- 
markable thing. They started to ask themselves what was wrong with 
their own way of life, what were their weaknesses that allowed this to 
ate And they set about—in the end successfully—to remedy those 
weaknesses, to transform their society into one which would be viable in 
the modern world as it is. They are not unaware that this stern realism 
(as well as its success) stands in contrast to the moralizing response which 
certain other Muslim peoples and other orientals made to a similar 
situation : the offended cry—quite valid, of course, but not necessarily 
effective—that this Western encroachment ought not to happen ; and 
the appeal, to God, to the world at large, or to the conscience of the 
conquerors, to reverse it because it is wrong. The Turks’ determination 
was to reverse it themselves, because their self-preservation was at stake. 
And, for self-preservation, they were determined—and, surprisingly, 
also willing—to go to any lengths requisite in refashioning themselves 
and their community. While other Muslin. suffering from the domi- 
neering of Europe, insisted that something was wrong with Europeans, 
the Turks devoted their attention to finding out what was wrong with 
themselves, 
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One of their judgements was that a major obstacle not only to pro- 
gress but to the very continuance of their life as a nation was the hem 
into which they had been building Islam. That form, then, must be 
undone. 

Few deny that the Turks have been dramatically successful in re- 
making themselves into a dynamic nation able to stand on its own feet 
in the modern world. The indictment voiced, however—both by orthodox 
‘ulama’ in the East and by observers such as Toynbee!’ in the West— 
is that in the process they are losing their own soul. 

This brings us to our second “ Fallacy ”: Secularism. 

To refute this second judgement, and to argue that the modern 
** emancipated ” Turk has freed himself of much but not fundamentally 
of Islam, is, superficially, less easy. The facts which have lent colour in 
the popular mind to the accusation are well enough known : the aboli- 
tion of the khilajah, 1924 ; the forcible dissolution of the Muslim reli- 

ious orders and closure of the tekkes, 1925 ; the substitution of Western 
ed legal codes for the shari‘ah, 1926 ; the emendation of the constitution 
1928, deleting the clause which read : “the religion of the Turkish 
state is Islam ”!5, and establishing instead “ laicism ” as one of the six 
cardinal principles of that state ; the subsitution of the Latin for the 
Arabic alphabet, 1928, and of the Turkish for the Arabic call to prayer ; 
and altogether the general and firm circumscribing by law of the role in 
the country’s life of Islama’s traditional representatives and symbols. 

These and related actions by the new Turkish government make, 
certainly, an imposing list ; patently, they are of a critical significance. 
So, too, is the general attitude to religious matters of the dominant 
group of Turks, which such actions expressed. Whether they must 
together be interpreted as a rejection of Islam is, however, a question 
to which divergent answers have been given. 

The significant fact is that to this question the answer of the Turks 
themselves is a hearty negative. Our observation, in conversations with 
many representative of the group, was that with few exceptions they 
denied, and even ridiculed'*, the notion that, singly or nationally, 
they had renounced Islam. Even these individuals who, personally 
freethinking, skeptic, or wistful, would except themselves, yet considered 
the Turkish educated group as a whole to be Muslim.'® For the rest, 
their claim to be Muslims was emphatic ; its sincerity persuasive. 





HB his essay “ Islam, the West, and the Puture” in Civilization on Trial. Oxford University Press, 


13. Constitution of the blic of Turkey, April 20, 1924 : Article 2. As given in Toynbee & Kirk- 
wood, Turkey, New York, 1927 ; p. 302. 


14. As often as a denial, any suggestion that the Turks had rejected Islam or become irreligious pro- 
voked genuine laughter. as 


15. “ No, there are no atheists amongst us. Certainly no one is preaching atheism ; or anti-religious 
ethics. We are laigues, not pagan.” 
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Manifestly, these Turks have taken great liberties with their religion ; 
yet they have not, one may believe, abandoned it. And, in this view, 
it is precisely because they have been willing and able to take liberties 
with it, but have not abandoned it, that one may insist that they are a 
significant group for the modern interpretation of Islam. The reformula- 
tion of religious truth so as to be meaningful and persuasive in the 
modern world is a serious business ; and might well seem, in any faith, 
impossible without substantial liberties. Believers among the other 
Muslims may feel that the Turks have gone too far—there are signs 
that many Turks themselves have begun to feel so ; but that is a different 
matter. For the moment, our contention is only that Turkish vitality is 
evident also in the religious field. 

The question turns, basically, on whether their vigorous handling 
of religious developments since the Revolution has been effected against 
Islam, or within Islam. This, again, is a question of whether that re- 
volutionary class, the men and women who have brought about “ the 
Turkish transformation’ and those who now participate in it and 
et it, are, or are not, Muslims. Individuals, of course, may vary 
either way. But our submission is that, by and large, as a group they 


are Muslims ; that what they have done in the last twenty-five years to 
the status and form of religion in Turkey is one more development 
within Islam, a new emergence within its historical, Turkish evolution. 
It would follow then, that what they may yet do (and they have by no 
means finished with their treatment of it) may well prove worthy of 


attention. 

To hold it to be a development within Islam (within historical 
Islam) is not to rule out the possibility that it is a deplorable develop- 
ment. Muslims in other lands (and perhaps other classes of Muslims 
within Turkey) may view it so. Modernist Turks may be thought 
heretics. But the discrimination between an heretical Muslim and a 
non-Muslim is vital. The difference is that of whether the Turks have 

rverted Islam or abandoned it. From the point of view of other 
Muslims who are content that they have an adequate and final criterion 
for discerning ‘ true’ Islam, not only in the past but for all time, the 
former alternative may be chosen. Also for those (Muslims or outside 
observers) who are in quest of such a criterion, who are uncertain as to 
the best or truest form ‘br Islam or for religion in general in the contem- 
porary flux, the discussion becomes one as to whether the new inter- 
retation of Islam which Turkish society is in process of creating, will 
be in fact a perversion or, perhaps, an advance. 

Amongst those Turks who firmly believe themselves to be Muslim, 
the view of several is, at heart, simply this (and it is held with a remark- 
able unpretentiousness) : that they are Muslims—-in the modern, en- 
lightened manner. What they have got rid of, they unaflectedly felt, 
is not Islam, but, on the contrary, the distortions of Islam under which 
their country was, for a time, sorely labouring, and which still weigh 
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on most of the other Islamic lands ; and the outgrown formal expres- 
sions of the religion’s true spirit. Chiefly, they feel, they have rid them- 
selves, and their religion, of that tie between church and state, which, 
they believe, gave pernicious power to religious authorities (“‘ avec des 
vices formidables ”’) to interfere in political developments and to obstruct 
the nation’s progress ; and which, they also believe, corrupted those 
authorities and indirectly perverted the religion. Islam, essentially a 
religion with no priemiciod, had, they feel, produced in its historical 
evolution a crust of bigoted, reactionary clergy who exploited the people, 
debauched the government, and misinterpreted the faith. Islam, essen- 
tially a progressive religion, had, they feel, evolved institutions and 
vested interests whose rigidity had for long and with great effect obstruct- 
ed Turkey’s progress ; and which, when at last a dynamic government. 
came to power intent on activating the country into a forward move- 
ment of new life and expanding horizons, had led a bristling opposition 
to all change and striven to sabotage progress. If, then, even though it 
were for political reasons, for the sake of the country and of the new 
ideals, Turkey had crushed those clerical authorities, abrogated those 
institutions and interests, it had at the same time liberated and redis- 
covered true Islam. 


‘CERTAINLY THE TURKS HAVE NOT RENOUNCED IsLAM. THAT 1S AN 
ARAB IDEA. Burt !T 1s THE ARABS WHO DO NOT KNOW WHAT IsLAM 1s.” 


* There are three Islams : the religion of the Qur’an, the religion of 
the ‘ulama, and the . of the masses. This last is superstition, 


obscurantism, fetishism. The second is bogged down with the whole 
weight of out-of-date legalism— impossible stuff making it necessary to 
get a fetva before one can have one’s teeth filled by a dentist. Turkey 
has got rid of the second. It was time to abolish it ; we have thus led 
the way for the Muslim world. Islam needs a reformation. To this 
extent Turkey is still in the forefront of the Islamic world. The Arabs 
and others—silly people, still tied down with their outworn narrow- 
ness—thought that Turkey was repudiating Islam. Not at all. Turkey 
simply took the to-day necessary, salutary, reforming step of making 
religion what it should be, an individual, nal matter, a thing of 
the conscience, a matter of private faith. The religious feeling is much 
too strongly imbedded in the human soul for religion to be abolished. 
We have simply freed it.” “ Certainly we have not renounced Islam. 
On the contrary, we have in Turkey what we believe to be the true 
Islam—that taught by Muhammad (a man, the greatest of men). We 
have got rid of the intermediacy of priests ; their contemplation, media- 
tion, is not true Islam at all. ...We really want to understand the 
religion. With the Qur’an in Turkish, we are able to understand better.” 

ere is little new in the claim to be purging a religion of accretions, 
to be rediscovering its pristine or essential spirit. Such is standard with 
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reformers. More modern, more profound, more sensitive, are doubtless 
those Turkish Muslims who concede the original legitimacy of the old 
religious forms and expressions for their own time, but see the new 
Islam of Turkey as in quest of new forms and expressions relevant to 
the novel modern world. For such, it is not a question of calling the 
old forms formalities, distortions, non-essentials ; but simply old. They 
expressed for previous generations, perhaps most felicitously and ade- 
quately, the truth of Islam ; but modern man has evolved into a situation 
where these are no longer either felicitous or adequate, where they no 
longer express that truth. They are therefore discarded even by those 
who, warmly, are convinced that that truth is there—and is important. 
But in this case the task of the reformer is very much more delicate 
and responsible ; for it is creative. It is not simply a matter of going 
back to an erstwhile purity in religious history ; but rather of going on, 
to discover, or to hammer out, new forms and new expressions that 
may embody for our generation the truths and values that the heritage 
has enshrined. 

Some Turkish thinkers feel, as many sensitive thinkers in Christen- 
dom are feeling, that the religious problem of to-day is how to re-inter- 
pret and restate the religious traditions, how to reclothe their vitality, 
so that the’ modern world in all its poignancy may participate in and 
prolong that living experience of which the community’s history, theo- 
logy and art are the expression, and have been, in the past, also, the 
ground. 

In these terms, then, the reformer to-day is engaged not only in 
rediscovering the original meaning of old symbols but also in finding 
new symbolizations to convey that meaning anew. At its simplest, 
this is exemplified in translating the adhan, and even the Qur'an itself, 
into Turkish ; and obviously new development, but one which, they 
claim, expresses for them what the old—perfectly valid, of course, for 
its own situation—expressed for others. “ Take an ayah such as this : 
* A book whose verses have been made clear as a Qur’an in Arabic. . .’ 
that is : in the vernacular, in the language of the people concerned.” 

More controversially, this spirit can be detected in suggestions or 
assumptions that the institutions of Islam can and should be replaced 
with new ones more in tune with contemporary conditions. Already 
during the ‘ 20’s radical changes in the rites and observances of Islam, 
including its prayer ritual and mosque services, were being officially 
discussed ;'© and Turks are prepared to consider such proposals seri- 
ously. “ Islam was progressive for its time ; but times and conditions 
meanwhile have changed.” On the theological level, thinkers are to be 
found who recognize that the logic, basically Aristotelian, through 
which orthodoxy has been expressed has ceased to be an accepted mode 
of thought and ceased to be an effective instrument of communica- 
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tion ; that if, therefore, Islam or any other religion is to make itself 
understood, let alone acceptable, to educated men, its propositions 
will have to be formulated in a quite new way. 

As one university official put it: “* The classical scholarship of 
traditional Islam, for all its learning, is finished. With it, one can 
to-day get nowhere—it has been tried, and it has failed. It is necessary 
to begin all over again with entirely new methods : scientific, liberal.” 
He added : “ But | believe that one should base it on feeling, not on 
reason.”’ Another educationalist of weight said : ‘‘ The Muslim world is 
waiting for a purified, true Islam. We in Turkey are ripe for it... 
We need a new interpretation; and it must be based on values. A 
religion which does not base itself on love and goodness is nothing. 
Cleanliness, love amongst men, human honesty, and the like. No, 
the new interpretation cannot be built on Aristotelian logic. But then, 
neither can it be built on scientific logic. Science has shown itself in- 
capable of dealing with values. The more it advances, the more stark 
is the realization that it is helpless before that side of life. We need a 
new logic for religion. And such a logic will be found,-—-eventually ; 
certainly not swiftly. It will be found once we have the men, sensitive 
and competent, really looking for it. It is the men who are lacking.”’ 

If it 1s only among a few intellectuals that this creative quest is 
self-conscious, this search for new expression of the ancient truth, still 
rarer is the explicit recognition that, in some senses, the religious task 
to-day is creative not only of form but of essence. The truth of religion is 
itself developing. This is implied, whether recognized or not, in the 
attitude of those many Turks to whom the Islamic tradition is valuable— 
perhaps in the extreme—-without being finally authoritative. For them, 
to be Muslim in the modern world meant not only to recover the essen- 
tial or original elements of the Islamic tradition ; not only to give those 
elements a new form ; but to carry forward the development. The 
tradition is capable of expansion ; it may be enriched by the discovery 
of new truth. 

lt was in order to understand this seemingly so daring premiss to 
belief, this almost unconsciously accepted dynamism, that we insisted 
above on the continuity of Islamic history in the Turkish case. Unlike 
other modern Muslims, they have not been accustomed to think of 
Islam as something that in the past was completed before their own 
participation in it ; nor as something in which they in the present have 
ceased, deliberately or otherwise, to participate. More positively, 
to many of them Islamic history, even Islam itself, is as it has always 
been, an active process ; a process in which their forefathers have for 
long played a creative and leading part, and for which they themselves 
in the new circumstances of the 20th century may, or even must, choose 
or carve for themselves a new and appropriate role. 

Such an attitude is immensely reinforced by the success of their 
contemporary revolution. These are the men who have made the re- 
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volution, who, labouring with devotion to actualize a vast and radical 
ideal, have seen a new Turkey arise before their eyes. Their sense of 
accomplishment is major. And it is real. No insincere romanticism, it is 
rather a self-critical attitude emerging from the facts, and integrated 
with them. They set out to effect the reformation of their country and 
they are in process of achieving it. They have made mistakes, for which 
they make no move to skirt responsibility ; they have made triumphs, 
which they see as their own. They do not talk, perhaps do not clearly 
think, of this sense of accomplishment ; more convincing, it unwittingly 
underlies their conversation, and informs their thought. In nothing does 
the leadership of Turkey differ more profoundly from that of other 
Muslim countries to-day than in this : that they speak, with an un- 
assuming naturalness, as a group accustomed to seeing their will effec- 
tive!?, 

Modern Turks have been accused of aping Europe, imitating the 
outward ways and appropriating the thoughts of an essentially dis- 
parate culture. Yet on this point there is no mere imitation, no super- 
ficial copying of results. These Turks have actually shared in what is 
perhaps the fundamental experience of modern Western civilization : 
the experience of re-making one’s environment. Man’s heritage is found 
to be in flux ; and man is found able to influence or control that flux. 
Within limits, no doubt. Yet the development of society is in the hands 
of society. Modern Turks, like modern occidentals, have through bril- 
liant hard work and well applied intelligence come to feel themselves 
directors of destiny. 

* This is arrogance ; this is man’s final sin’ certain religious voices 
arraign. The protest is made both in the name of Christianity in the 
West, where the new attitude has wider prevalence and longer standing ; 
and by certain Muslim observers in the Orient. An intelligent Cairene 
Muslim commented to us: “ The Turks, whatever they themselves 
may feel about it, have rejected Islam with a vengeance. For the essence 
of religion is to submit to God’s will, and to accept His revelation 
to humble oneself before His glory. The Turks, like you Europeans, 
have defied Him, have claimed to order their own lives according to 
their own wishes, as well as to pronounce, themselves, on what is right 
and wrong. Now, in final blasphemy, they would lay hands on religion 
itself: they attempt to fashion Islam into what they would like to see 
it be, and to bend even religion to serve human purposes.” Western 
liberals, too, are familiar with such criticism ; and, chastened by man’s 
vast failure to build on earth a Kingdom of Heaven, pause before it. 
The disillusionment of liberalism’s splendid hopes, the culmination of 
* progress * in two world wars and the near devastation of Europe, 
have sobered dreams, and induced attention to those preaching that 


17. For example, several, when asked if the iekkes might be re-opened, or again if the shariah might be 
re-introduced, said quite simply, “ We will not allow it.” 
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man’s nature is inherently sinful, and that all his proudest works must, 
being human, go awry. The greater man’s ambition, we are told, the 
greater the scope of his sin. The attempt to transform the world, to direct 
history, to determine destiny, is the greatest of all man’s conceits— 
and its end, the greatest corruption. 

Turkish society, still on its upgrade, has not yet advanced beyond 
goodness and promise into horror ; has not yet reached the dénouement 
where ex-Christendom’s unbridled passions led: the standardless 
achievements of the Nazis, the immense human degradation of the 
monolithic state, the despair of the faithless libertine. Should Turkey, 
however, here as in so many other fields, profit from the West’s example ? 
Should it, before it is too late, learn that, to avoid destruction, men 
must avoid hybris and grandiose ambition, and must submit in humble 
piety to jurisdiction of a divinely, not humanly, given order ? 

We raise the question at this point only to clarify a matter for our 
present purpose, which is that of describing, analyzing, and attempting 
to understand what actually is happening—whether it should be, or not 
—in the Muslim countries. In this connection, we may say that man’s 
new freedom to create, his power to control, may involve a sin ; they 
are nonetheless a fact. And that freedom and power, however sinful, 
cannot be exercised by denunciation. An operative religion to-day 
must be one which has learned to assimilate rather than to decry them. 
People in Western Christendom and in Turkey—and, incipiently now, 
throughout the world—are determining their own and their nations’ 
future, for good or ill. They may be bungling—that is, creating badness ; 
but that is vitally different from not being creative at all. While one 
may wish to distinguish between men who exercise such creativity and 
those who do not, who do not know it or do not accept it, it would seem 
inept to call religious (or Muslim) only the uncreative. One must 
distinguish further, amongst those engaged in directing the course of 
history, even religious history, between men who do so religiously and 
those who do not. 

When we agree with the Turkish modernists that, however radical, 
they are indeed Muslims ; when we insist that most of those whom we 
met and with whom we discussed these things are, however undogmatic, 
religious persons ; part of what we mean is this. They seem to us to be 
adopting the new interpretations of Islam,—and even to be creating or 
seeking to create or hoping that there may be created still newer inter- 
pretations,—not arrogantly but devoutly. Their sense of freedom, 
acquired through the events of their recent history, is fused with a sense 
of responsibility, acquired through Islam. 

They are creating something new in the development of Turkey, 
are moulding themselves and their nation into new patterns not derived 
but invented ; yet they are doing so not simply according to their own 
desires, but according to what, they feel, is good—good, that is, in an 
objective, transcendent sense ; good in the theological sense, as in accord 
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with the will of God. They are creating something new in Islam, evolving 
out of their religious heritage new concepts not deduced but induced ; 
yet are doing so not simply according to their own fancies, but according 
to what, they feel, is true—that is, divinely true. They themselves 
would hardly use this terminology, and the whole process is not nearly so 
self-conscivus as this analysis might suggest. But the fundamental sub- 
mission to an absolute criterion is there—and is, we feel, of crucial 
import. 

One of the most creative, and at the same time disastrous, move- 
ments in modern human history is the Communist, which is being used, 
it would seem, in Russia, and potentially throughout the world, to 
build up the gigantic and ruthless power of a nihilist minority in the 
Kremlin. It has succeeded (politically) because it is creative, calling on 
man in his poverty and oppression to use the new powers that history 
has acquired, to transform the world and to build a new society in 
accord with his dreams. It has failed (morally) because it is, not in a 
formal sense but basically and really, irreligious. It rejects not only the 
forms of the world’s religion and their theologies—-many need rejection, 
and modern man responds—and not merely the name of God, but His 
reality. For it recognizes no criterion by which it may itself be judged. 

In the rank-and-file Party members, there is often but a shallow 
atheism, a disallegiance to the overt ideas and institutions of the histori- 
cal religions, but with it a fervent piety, pursuing justice and beauty 
without knowing them to be divine. But the power in the massive 
movement rests with men at the top who, apparently, are not super- 
ficially but profoundly atheist,—-have actually repudiated truth and 
repudiated goodness. Except as instruments of power, these are to them 
bourgeois delusions. These men, standing then at the top of a hierarchy 
rigidly controlling a party which is the vanguard of the class which is 
the highest product so far of the universe’s dialectical process-—these 
men are supreme. They bow down to no higher authority. 


To usEk THE ARABIC TERM. LA YUSLIMU. 


In this sense, then, the leadership of Turkey is not, we submit, ir- 
religious. And in this sense, it would seem of fundamental significance 
that it is not irreligious. It would seem of significance, for instance, 
even to an orthodox Muslim who may deplore the modernist Turks’ 
not submitting to God in the way that he believes God has revealed, 
but yet welcome the fact that they have not, like the true atheist, rejected 
submission in principle. 

And perhaps the 1950 elections, in which a virtual dictatorship 
allowed itself to be voted out of office, is another indication of the same 
thing. '® 





18. The point here is to give the credit for this development not necessarily to the political party then 
in power, but to the ruling class which is reaching out towards democracy. 
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Let us not, however, push the argument too far, Turkish non- 
irreligiousness is, we feel, important. Nonetheless, it is, as such, negative ; 
and what it represents is at best tenuous and vague. This is somewhat 
true of the whole modernist movement in Turkish Islam. Our endea- 
vour to call attention to that movement, and our belief that its implica- 
tions are important, must not mislead us into overestimating its subst- 
ance. Implications are no final substitute for content. 

Indeed, it might be objected that to use the term “‘ movement ” here 
is over-generous. There is in Turkey, among the elite a felt need for 
modernism ; a growing sense that something is to be searched for. But 
there is remarkably little positive endeavour to meet that need ; re- 
markably little serious searching. 

With an historical approach, it might be contended that the present 
generation of Turkish leaders, though they have jettisoned the para- 
phernalia of Islam, are themselves operating on the momentum of its 
inner spirit, imbibed through the forms and symbols in their childhood 
training; whereas the next generation, deprived of the institutions, will 
prove itself devoid of the spirit as well. In this view, the freedom of a 

uintessential religion evinced by to-day’s dynamic Turks would be not 
the beginning of a new Islamic e/an but an ethereal end of its long and 
now disembodied tradition. Certainly however much one may think 
one has outgrown, or however much one may deplore, the almost 
standard confusion between religious symbols and their meaning, still 
it is not easy to transmit a faith apart from the symbols in which it has 
traditionally been enshrined. Not easy; and, apart from some accepted 
symbols, perhaps impossible. 

Anyway, if religion is going to be not only compatible with but a 
guide to creative living, it must not merely rid itself of “* impediments to 
progress” but must develop new forms of self-expression. 

Something of this sort is, perhaps, agitating Purkish minds of late. 
That interpretation which sees the events bearing on religion after the 
Revolution as constituting a Turkish rejection of Islam, is currently 
supplemented by a reading of recent moves as indicating a Turkish 
‘return to religion.’ In our interpretation, these new moves are rather 
the second and constructive stage in the continued process of renewal. 
The first, over some twenty years, signalized the Muslim’s repudiation 
of whatever in the Islamic concretion was, for him now, not vital, was 
not his true religion.'? To say that, this repudiation effected, there was 
nothing left, is, we have contended, to ignore what is, after all, of any 
religion the chief element : what was in his heart. The religion that 
lives in men’s hearts is of eternal reference. Nonetheless a religion that is 
only in men’s hearts will, in the temporal world, presently run dry. 





19. Not that the gg was so deliberate as this might suggest. The revolutionizing Turks were aiming 
slam, 


not at preserving or some vital core of Islam, but at preserving themselves. They were ruthless 
in rejecting from their society whatever seemed to stand in the way of that society’s survival. In the face 
of this repudiation, only the vital part of their religion persisted ; and only because it was vital. 
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However interpreted, the recent facts are these. At the end of 1946 
the Republican Government—which for many years had prohibited 
serious public discussion of Islamic matters—allowed the question of 
religious education to be publicly raised; and considered it favourably. 
It decided to re-introduce Islamic instruction in the public schools, 
and debated whether such instruction should be under the Department 
of Education or the Department of Religious Affairs. In the spring of 
1948 it chose, by a close vote, the former. That autumn, schools to 
train imams and khatibs were opened, under state auspices. The follow- 
ing spring, classes in Islamic religion were instituted in the fourth and 
fifth years of the official primary school system, classes which were 
optional both for teacher and taught : the classes were to be conducted 
outside normal school hours, by one of the regular teachers on the 
school staff, provided one volunteered, and were to be attended by 
those pupils whose parents (or other guardians) indicated in writing 
their desire to have them attend ; attendance and grades would be 
reported to parents, but would not affect the pupil’s standing in class. 
The following academic year a Faculty of Theology was instituted in 
the University of Ankara. 

Meanwhile, a number?? of periodicals, chiefly weeklies, of a religious 
sort began to appear and were allowed. In 1947, for the first time in 
years, Turks—to whom getting an exit visa and foreign exchange is 
always a considerable formality—-were given permission and funds to 
go on the pilgrimage to Makkah. (It so happened that an out-break 
of cholera occurred, which led the government to wish the pilgrims not 
to proceed ; they did proceed, undaunted, The next year, permission 
for the hajj was not again granted). 

On the non-official side, some of the sophisticated began to find 
themselves invited to weddings that included a religious ceremony as 
well as the civil. It was reported that a certain increase in mosque- 
attendance, namaz, and fasting, was evident ; for instance, among 
college students—though such reports were difficult to check, and 
many Turks claimed that they noted no change, were aware of no 
religious ‘ revival.’ As several put it, ““ There has never been any lapse 
in religion ; hence there cannot now be a revival.” Others, however, 
explained, “* The revolutionaries were in a hurry, and shattered much. 
We are now repairing and rebuilding.” 

This much, clearly, is happening : the public expression of religion 
(as distinct from its inward hold on men), for long carefully circumscribed 
by law though never suppressed, is being allowed greater scope ; the 
historical transmission of religion from one generation to another, 
through the instruction in forms and the training and setting aside of 
experts; a transmission interrupted at the revolution (and, with the 
gradual dying out of the old generation, in danger of being altogether 





20. Perhaps a dozen or so. 
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broken) is being reinstituted ; and, finally, means are being provided 
for working out an expression of the new faith that amorphously or 
potentially the liberals are harbouring. This last provision is found in 
the gencral freedom for publication and discussion and the new public 
atmosphere, but chiefly and most significantly in the new university 
Faculty of Theology. 

Reasons for these developments are various, Our observation would 
suggest at least four. First, there is the wide philosophic trend away 
from secular positivism, a trend evident throughout Western culture 
since the First and more strikingly since the Second World War ; the 
Turkish development is one instance of this.2! Secondly, there is the 
Turkish government’s conviction that the new regime introduced by 
the revolution, and established since by a quarter-century of active 
reconstruction, is now so firmly entrenched that the danger of effective 
reaction, previously led by the traditional religious authorities and fed 
by the traditional religious ideology, is over. Thirdly, the increase in 
political democracy has given a much greater voice in the control of 
policy to the peasants, who have throughout been much more tradi- 
tionally Islamic than the previously dictatorial ruling class.22 Fourthly, 
the dominating and vivid menace to Turkey of Soviet expansionism 
has led the leaders to bethink themselves with a new seriousness of a 
moral and social force to strengthen the community against external 
attack and internal disruption—an overt and organized Islam _ consti- 
tuting, perhaps, just ote a force. . 

These conditioning factors are interrelated ; and, together and 
singly could interestingly be discussed and commented upon at length. 
Basically, however, they are important as developments in the history 
of Turkey ; while our interest is rather in the recent phenomena viewed 
as new developments within the history of Islam. And here one must be 
on guard against a tendency to discount any phenomena that can 
apparently be ‘explained away’: to regard a religious development 
for which extrinsic causes may be found as not really a religious develop- 
ment. The reactionary role of the Muslim clergy in Turkish society 
towards the end of the Ottoman regime, the intimate tie between official 
religion and the then decadent state, some have dismissed as “* merely ”’ 
the result of ‘Abdul Hamid’s political manoeuvring, his attempt to 
make use of public religion for his very worldly purposes. So to dismiss 





21. To the present writer, it is interesting to compare the opening in 1949 of a Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Ankara (over the relentlessly modern portal of which university has strikingly stood the 
bold quotations from Ataturk, “ Science is truest guide to life’) with the opening in 1948 of a Faculty 
of Divinity in McGill University. One may note also the recent instituting of a chair of Religious Thought 
ini Benjamin Franklin's secular University of Pennsylvania, and similar developments in a number of 
institutions previously insistent on their scientific and secular orientation. 

22. This popular pressure first operated by inducing the governmental People’s Party to take “ pro- 
Islamic ” measures on its own initiative, lest the tion gain es penned | posing as champion of 
(traditional) religion. Whether the Democratic Party. platform a firmer advocate of the so-called 
return to religion, and successful in the 1950 elections, will increase or vary the new cxpression is a ques- 
tion of the future and of politics. 
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it is to overlook the fact that that attempt, though it may have been 
insincere, was also successful. Again, the Kamal Government, on coming 
to power through the Revolution, when it suppressed the influence of 
those same religious authorities, and seriously checked the overt ex- 
pression of Islam which they mediated, did so largely or wholly for 
political reasons—they representing and leading the chief opposition 
to the new regime. So serious was their opposition that the government 
(quite apart from any religious feeling by which it might be held) had 
to choose either to suppress it forcibly, or to jeopardize its own cause. 
What is more significant, every Turk who approved the revolution in 
principle had, if he were honest, to approve also that suppression ; had 
to approve in his (Muslim) heart that stringent curbing of traditional 
Islam. (And the realism, the intellectual honesty, of the Turks, also in 
religious matters, is, in the modernist Muslim world, outstanding). 
To dismiss the development as “ merely ’’ expedient, a merely political 
measure, is therefore superficial (as superficial, indeed, in its own 
way as the exactly opposite view, which we have challenged, according 
to which the government abolished Islam). Governments, it may with a 
minimum of controversy be averred, tend to take actions for political 
reasons. But this is not to gainsay that those actions may well have non- 
political and even deeply religious results or implications ; may even be 
symptoms or evidences of deeply religious movements. 

© dismiss, therefore, the recent actions of the Turkish government 
re-allowing greater expression to religion as “‘ merely” a makeweight 
to communism or “ merely ” the vote-catching of demagogy, is to miss 
the potential significance of the move. Islam, which in the course of 
its historical evolution has latterly in Turkey undergone a vigorous re- 
orientation of its external and social forms and a concomitant and in 
many cases profound re-orientation of its inner personal being in men’s 
lives and hearts, is now being given there the opportunity to re-express 
itself. In what forms it will do so, and whether with a new vitality, are 
matters that will, in the future, prove significant to watch. 

One possibility, of course, is that it will be re-expressed once more 
in the ft vay-omanis something between those of the decadence of the 
immediate-past, when Ottoman corruption was dominant, 2nd, ideally, 
the classical ‘ pure’ forms of orthodox Islam. To some extent this is 
actually happening—and is welcomed, with legitimate applause, by 
the orthodox elsewhere. The trend, however—in so far as develop- 
ments may be judged yet on the meagre basis of the brief span of time 
thus far elapsed—is evident chiefly in renewed religious activity of the 
masses : men whose participation in the Revolution and all its works 
was at best limited, so that all their life, and not only their religion, is of 
the old school. For example, from all reports the new religious weeklies 
are popular both in the sense of having a quite considerable circulation and 
appeal and in that of avoiding all deep problems and serious issues. 
They are not addressed to either intellectuals or modernists. More 
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extreme ; in 1949, while the National Assembly was in session, a man 
in the visitor’s gallery stood up and began to recite the adhan in Arabic, 
which was prohibited ; while he was being silenced and hustled by 
attendants and police, another voice in the opposite gallery took over 
where his had ceased, and the call was completed. The offender's 
apparent satisfaction while a court subsequently passed a two months’ 
imprisonment sentence for the disturbance, seemed to suggest that this 
was deemed a small price to pay for the triumph. Reports of similar 
offences in the mosques of small inland towns followed.5 

If this trend, in its widest ramifications, should become dominant, 
it would mean primarily that those classes within Turkey who have 
on the whole been passive in the social transformation, if not opposed 
to it, were using their democratic power and religious freedom to re- 
establish another point of view. At its most extreme, this, if carried out 
not only in the ‘ religious ’ sphere (which cannot finally be isolated) but 
also in the social, political, and what not, could mean that the Revolu- 
tion, in the end, had failed. Some, whether inside or outside Turkey, 
would welcome that reversion. 

We will not here pause to argue with them, nor to discuss the possibi- 
lity of its happening ; though manifestly we neither hope nor believe 
that the Turkish experiment will be overwhelmed. Our concern, how- 


ever, here is with the form which the religion of the ruling class, the 
men of the revolution, will take. If these men choose orthodoxy, that 
will indeed be significant. If, as modern persons, living intellectually 


and practically in an industrial civilization ; aware of science as a body 
of knowledge, a method of inquiry, and a technique for recasting their 
environment ; aware, too, realistically of modern war (and the threat 
of it from their massive Russian neighbour) ; conscious of their free 
responsibility in the present moment of human history—if such Muslims 
find, after two decades of wandering that their religion can be expressed 
best, or expressed only ; or can best or only be recovered or re-vitalized, 
through the traditional forms and institutions, that will be profoundly 
instructive, and also of wide consequence, not only in Turkey but 
throughout the Muslim world, And while it would mean a repudiation 
of the Revolution in many of its aspects, it would be quite a different 
matter from the failure adumbrated above : whereas that envisaged the 
overpowering of the builders of the new society by the lower classes 
and the rejection of their unfamiliar handiwork by outsiders unconvinced, 
this possibility sees rather the revolutionaries themselves deciding from 
within that the new direction was wrong, and deliberately choosing 
to go back to earlier models. 

However, it is, as we have seen, the virtually unanimous and em- 
phatic conviction of this class itself that such will not be the case. For 
them, the old type of religion is gone, and ought to be gone ; and they 





23. Recent information is that the Arabic adhan has once agz’n been made legal. 
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are consciously in search of a new. Many individuals are such that, if 
offered only the old, they will, whether with an insouciant disparaging 
or with a vast sorrowing reluctance, take none at all (—like those liberals 
in the West whose religiousness is frustrated by a resurgence of (* neo ’—) 
orthodoxy that keeps them from being Christians). 

Another possibility is that, in their quest for new forms, the Turks 
will fail. This would be indeed serious ; meaning, as it would, that 
Islam in its first major experience of living in the fully modern world had 
been unable to find any interpretation for itself compatible with that 
modernity. For anyone, Muslim or alien, to predict such failure ahead 
of time would be both rash and presumtuous. 

More optimistic is the belief that the present development will 
continue and the Turkish intelligentsia soon or gradually will ela- 
borate a new diction in which to speak their faith and through which 
Islam, or should we say God, may speak to them. In favour of this 
possibility is the religious quality of the persons themselves and the 
tenor of their immediate society’s progress, as well as, perhaps, the 
world-wide search for religious re-interpretation in which they might 
participate, both profiting and contributing. 

Of any group which sets out to “reform” Islam, or indeed any 
religion, it may well be asked, as Professor Gibb reminds us,?* by what 
authority they propose to do so. Turkish modernism differs, perhaps, 
on this point from the Islamic modernism of all other countries, in that 
it has, whether explicit or no, an answer. The modernist Turk proceeds 
on the authority of the Revolution—the great dominating event of his 
society and his life, which he sees as having given a new birth to his 
nation, transforming it from decadence and disrepute into strength, 
honour, and—in an ultimate, though far from static, sense—virtue. 
What the Revolution has done and is doing to the Turkish community 
is to him fundamentally and monumentally good. To say that it is, 
to him, religiously good is tautological but relevant. 

To the Revolution and its ideal many modern Turks give their 
loyalty, and even, it might seem, their supreme loyalty. The discussion 
amongst the intellectuals regarding the new religious freedom turned 
largely on the question of whether or not it endangered the Revolution. 
Those opposed were opposed on the grounds that it opened the door to 
social reaction. and might put in jeopardy the whole progress so far 
achieved. Those in favour, as already indicated above, defended it 
on the grounds that the new regime was sufficiently established that a 
going back was no longer thinkable. Of all this, a critical Muslim could 
make a serious charge. For, to judge and regulate a religion in terms of 
some accepted social progress (rather than vice-versa) goes, one could 
say, beyond secularism and impiety into sacrilege. 


24. Modern Trends in Islam, Chicago, 1947, p. 10+, 
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A related indictment could be that the Turks give their loyalty to 
Turkey, or Turkishness, rather than to Islam. 

This is a matter of profound import. To make Islam subordinate to 
nationalism, religion to society, is dangerous in the extreme. Yet the 
essential point is that to give one’s final loyalty to anything but God is— 
as Islam has long well taught—-sin, and devastatingly such. There is, 
however, the somewhat subtle but utterly crucial question, already 
adumbrated, or whether one’s loyalty is to the Revolution, social pro- 
gress, Turkishness, or what not, under God, or whether it is to these things 
absolutely. Are one’s values ultimately transcendent, or empirical ? 
To put the query more pragmatically, is there meaning in the question 
as to whether the Revolution, historical progress, Turkishness, etc., 
could go wrong ? 

Men to whom the word ‘ wrong’ in that question can convey signi- 
ficance have, whether they know it or not, a transcendent reference 
for their loyalty—a reference with which they are, ultimately, saved ; 
and without which they are ultimately lost.25 It is important to realize, 
however, that a similar subtlety and crux are faa with regard to 
religion itself ; as, in the particular case of Islam, we may see in certain 
developments of modernist thought in other Muslim countries, If, 
even unconsciously, one defines a Muslim as one whose supreme loyalty 
is to extant Islam, especially as an empirical community but even as an 
empirical set of institutions and traditions, one is in the same danger of 
bowing down before something other than the transcendent God, and 


therefore of ending up with fascism. 

It is our conviction, already expressed, that the loyalty of the domi- 
nant group in Turkey, for all their nationalism, is not earth-bound in 
this sense. Nonetheless, it is important to recognize the lengths to which 
their Turkishness has gone . (Also, to bear in mind how easily and almost 
imperceptibly all our group loyalties can—-and agin must—vacillate 

S 


between divine ideals and the earthly symbols and processes which 
embody them). In the religious field this is most manifest in the aim 
being openly formulated by several, and said by some to be already in 
existence, of a Turkish Islam. As one Turk put it : “ We want to cons- 
truct a Turkish Islam, which will be ours, relevant to and integrated 
with our (new) society, just as Anglicanism is Christianity in a thoroughly 
English fashion. Anglicanism is not Italiam, not Russian. Yet no one 
accuses it of not being Christian. Why should we not have an Islam of 
our own ?” 

This is new in Islamic history, and to outside Muslims is shocking. 
Europeans, who know from sad experience the devastating potentialities 


25, The Russian intellectual Radek, presumably, was sufficiently mistaken in supposing himself a dia- 
lectical materialist that actually he believed in and worked for not, finally, the revolution itself and its 
empirical results but the ideal of the revolution. ‘That is, he in a small and doubtless distorted way— as is 
varyingly true of all human beings—apprehended something of the will of God. His loyalty to trans- 
cendence, however, brought him into conflict with empirical reality ; and in his ruthlessly empirical, 
materialist, sdeiety he paid for it with hus life. 
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of conflicting nationalisms, as well as Muslims who know from proud 
tradition the integrating potentialities of Islamic universalism, may be 
sorry to see the .cosmopolitanism of classical Muslim civilization broken 
up. The Turks, however, are not sorry. Their separatism is deliberate, 
and its success is welcomed with enthusiasm. They view that breaking 
up as inevitable anyway and for themselves good. Moreover, they view 
the international society in which Turkey will and should participate as 
something other than, or larger than, the community of Islamic nations. 
(To this fundamental matter, we shall return). Whether one agrees 
with their evaluation or no, it is important to recognize this Turkish 
view. Once again, what appears to others as a Turkish repudiation of 
Islam or secession from it 1s in fact, for good or ill, a new development 
of very considerable importance within Islam. It is a development 
within, which from certain points of view orthodox or alien Muslim 
might reasonably regard as more dangerous to Islam than repudiation 
or secession. 

For it must be recognized that the price being paid by Turkey for 
elaborating an Islamic interpretation of its own, is the negating, both 
in form and in substance, of the human community of Islam. If the one 
purest essence of Islam is submission to God, who is transcendent, 
certainly Islam as a visible religion has had in its history until now as a 
second cardinal element a concern about the earthly society constituted 
by Muslims. The Turks, in pursuit of the former in today’s new world, 
find that it (and their Turkishness) has led them away from the latter. 
The feeling of other members of Muslim society that the modern Turks 
have renounced Islam is rooted, perhaps, most deeply in their sense of 
the Turks’ having renounced that wider society both in fact and in 
principle. The two points which Turkish liberalism has most disrup- 
tively strained modern world Islam, are the Turkish Muslim’s attitude 
to other Muslims, and the Turkish Muslims’s attitude to the shari‘ah. 
The Turks are, Islamically, isolationist ; what is more, in rejecting the 
Law, they are rejecting the very notion of Islamic social integration. 

On few subjects are modern Turks so emphatic as in asseverating 
that pan-Islam is dead. We may leave aside, here, the historical reasons 
underlying this (“‘ We do not want to be burdened with other people’s 
problems. We have bitter memories of that’’) ; as well as present political 
implication (“To stand—viz., against Russia—we need powerful 
friends, not weak ones’). On few Islamic matters are their emotions 
so quick as in disclaiming any religious involvement with the modern 
Arabs. Of Indonesians, Pakistanis, and other remoter Muslims they 
scarcely take time to be aware ; with Iran they recognize certain ties, 
perhaps close but certainly not strong, cultural but not political, and 
poetic rather than religious. To most of them, ‘ other Muslims ’ means, 
at once, Arabs ; and to many of them Arabs are, if not repellent or 
contemptible, at least alien, 
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Again, our concern is not with the historical background, perspi- 
cuous enough ( “We have. had too much experience with the Arabs ”’), 
nor with contemporary political relations ( “‘ We voted for the Arabs 
against Zionism, certainly. But we would not dream of sending troops. 
For one thing, we are ourselves getting arms from the [pro-Zionist] 
United States...”). For our present purposes, what is significant is 
the deep gap which the modern Turks find. or dig, between themselves 
and the Arabs religiously. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that some Turks consider Arab 
Muslims much as an American Protestant might look on an Abyssinian 
Orthodox Christian : politically irrelevant and religiously benighted. 
Any suggestion that the new Faculty of Theology at Ankara would be 
‘another Azhar’ is either laughable or shocking ( “Un misere effroy- 
able. We would certainly never allow such a thing to be repeated here ”’ 
—‘* We intend to make it something that will compare, rather, with 
Union Theological Seminary”). In fact, one of the impulses behind 
the desire for a religious reform movement in Turkey is the felt need for 
an overt differentiation of Turkish Islam from Arab. 

The depth of Turkish isolationist feeling is an important fact in the 
modern Islamic world. 

If taxed with this introversion, Turkish defence would be spirited. 
For one thing, Turks are well aware that their own refusal to continue 
their role of active championship of the Islamic world is matched by an 
equal reluctance on the part of other Muslims to-day to acknowledge 
Turkish hegemony.” (After all, they abolished the Khilafat only after 
the Arab Revolt). Secondly, with their sociological bent, they emphasize 
that Turkish society is in fact and radically both separate from and differ- 
ent from the societies of other Muslims to-day ; wherein a difference in 
religion is involved. Thirdly, their whole venture in self-renewal, 
embodied in the Revolution (with its renunciation of empire) and still 
prosecuted with high mettle, is essentially a self-renewal. For the Turks 
to reform other people’s Islam would seem to them as gratuitous as it 
would seem recreant to them not to reform their own.?7 

Islamic society, community consciousness, and social conscience, 
are not merely an historical phenomenon, which Turkey, in the process 
of creating new history, is choosing to alter. They are also the ideal, 
as they are largely the result, of the shari‘ah, which too Turkey has reject- 





26. Yet they feel themselves, quite simply, the most advanced and most powerful Muslim nation. (Pakis- 
tan, in their view, is too new as yet to be considered, as well as too implicated with India). ‘* For many a 
long year we have been cogitating why the Orient is backward, Europe advanced. We observe that we 
are the most advanced of the Muslims..." 

27. Cf. Gibb, Modern Trends, pp. 103-04, where, questioning Iqbal’s claim for Muslim liberals to re- 
interpret Islam, he asks, with the religious leaders, on what authority a small, self-constituted minority 
proposes to “ remodel the social institutions of one-seventh of the human race.” The Turks are remodel- 
ling those institutions, they would point out, only for themselves. Cf. also above, at note (22). 
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ed.28 Turkish modernists would seem to have given little thought to 
the theological and moral aspects of its rejection as an ideal. They have 
contented themselves with a positive judgement, both theological and 
moral, in favour of its rejection as a practice. This is, in part, indicative 
of the telling failure—by no means confined to Turkey—of its exponents 
to make the ideal intelligible or even obvious in the modern Muslim 
world. 

Striking, certainly, in Turkey is the earnest conviction, the almost 
grim determination, that the recent freedom for religious expression 
shall and will not lead to a return to the Law. The unanimous agree- 
ment on this point includes the devout as well as the sophisticated, 
Many whom we questioned had never conceived the possibility, reacted 
to the inquiry with dismay, followed by rejection. If the new Islam in 
Turkey, however resurgent, were to include a revived shari‘ah officially 
imposed, it would mean either that an entirely different group had 
gained the ascendant or that those presently dominant had been meta- 


mo » 

Indeed, one view of the new enlarging of scope for religious thought 
is this : the new “ laicism ’’—a sort of controlled separation of church 
and state—having now been worked out (and imposed) satisfactorily 
from the standpoint of the state, it is time for it to be worked out from 
that of the church. Turkish society, this argument runs, has adopted, 
approved, and become accustomed to, the new role for religion in 
modern life ; but Turkish religion has not yet formally done so. 

The -old officiating representatives of Islam administered an Islam 
that sought control of politics, law, and social custom ; the Republican 
government, suppressing that group, took matters into their own hands, 
and themselves determined what religion’s role should be ; but now 
would seek to train a new class of officiant who will administer the new 
Islam within the bounds set for it. The step indicates, inter alia, the 
confidence of the modernizers that Turkish Islam has in fact, among 
the educated classes, been so changed that, given freedom of expression, 
it will express itself in this sense. (The freedom is, of course, far from 
absolute. The state continues its control, if not its guidance.) 

The crucial matter is, perhaps, that the Turks, in rejecting the 
shari‘ah, think of themselves as having discarded only the equivalent of 
what in Western civilization might be thought ecclesiastical positive 
law ; they do not think of having abandoned the equivalent of what is 
embodied in Western tradition as the concept of natural law. If there 
is no transcendent justice in the universe to which a man’s conscience 
can appeal, against the empirical actions and even the laws of a soccity, 
that man and that society are precarious in the extreme. Whether 


28. The i 





is only of the shari’ah as a governmental code. It is sometimes said, also by the Turks 
the ugh with an accuracy that is only approximate—that the Republic’s action has affected 
only those aspects (mu'amalat etc.) of the shari‘ah that deal with-civil or social affairs, or :elations between 
men. Those (‘ibadat) dealing with personal affairs, the relation of each man to God, are untouched by 
state action ; Turks are free to accept these or not, as cach sees fit. 


. 
4. =X 
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Turkey can generate an effective substitute, in this realm, for the divine 
Laws of Islam——for Turks grown, in this realm also, ineffective—is not 
yet clear. 

The actual regulations of the shari‘ah the Turks have replaced with 
those of the Swiss code. They are at no loss to argue that the change 
has proved itself good. But with what, if anything, they have replaced 
the principles on which the shari‘ah is based ? This is a question to 
which they have given little thought, let alone much answer. We refer 
not to the immediate principles, of deduction, the overt sources, etc.— 
for these they have explicitly substituted induction, the needs of society, 
and the like. Our reference is to the ultimate principles, of man’s rights 
and duties being related to the very structure of the universe. 

If to-day the members of the Grand National Assembly have re- 
placed the shari‘ah with the Swiss code, because it seemed to them good, 
what is to keep them to-morrow from replacing this by fascist laws, if it 
seem to them, as a ruling group, profitable? Again, if the individual is 
not bound, by any eternal or internal principle, to obey or honours 
the laws of the shari‘ah, by what is he bound, except an efficient police, 
to obey or honour the laws of the state ? 

We have suggested that, for individual Turks, their informal reli- 
giousness is serving this purpose for the moment. Their own recent 
measures indicate their feeling that, for the long run, and for new genera- 
tions, something more concrete is needed, some crystallization of their 
numinousness. The sociological problem is whether a society, even when 
consisting of members individually Muslim, their religion a personal 
moral affection, can be held together and made good by nationalism ; 
or whether a principle of integration more transcendent, divine, in this 
case Islamic, is (also?) needed. 

The theological problem is twofold. One aspect is the counterpart 
of the above : whether man’s relation to man—an integral part of any 
true religion—can be left religiously unformulated. The other is a 
question with more timeless implications, potentially emergent in all 
religions and in Islamic history raised particularly by tasawwuf. It is 
that of whether man’s relation to God can subsist without the mediation 
of a tangible sacredness. It has been provocatively suggested that, as 
the mediator between God and man is in Christianity Christ, so in 
Islam it is the shari‘ah. As liberal Christianity has, in completely humani- 
zing Jesus, run, it is said, the risk at last of losing touch with God, so it 
may be asked whether Muslim liberals, by enacting an avowedly man- 
made code of laws, may be courting a similar estrangement. 

To press this point is valueless, however, for those for whom the 
erstwhile embodiment of the divine has—for good or ill—already ceased 
to mediate eternity. The Law has served as a carefully constructed and 
beautifully structured bridge between this world and the next ; many 

enerations of Muslims have with sureness found their way across it. 
porte however, when the stream of life is ever quickening its tempo, 
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that bridge, in the eyes of many Turks, has proved to be a pontoon, 
and under the impact of the new torrential swiftness is seen to be break- 
ing from its moorings—-on both sides. The bridge is receding from them ; 
not only has it been wrenched loose from the solid ground of everyday 
things that make up mundane life on this shore, but also it no longer 
seems in contact with the divine on the other side. 

On tasawwuf—which, one might say, has through the Islamic centu- 
ries for the individual Muslim paralleled or dispensed with the commu- 
nity’s legal bridge—Turkish opinion is unclarified. An occasional 
intellectual dismisses it as “‘ contemplation, quietism, withdrawal from 
life—it has nothing to do with us, with the modern world. Sufism was 
imported from India, anyway ; and is ridiculous. It is dead in Turkey. 
And it ought to be dead.”’ This type seems, however, rare—remarkably 
so in contrast with the Arab nib The Sufi tradition has been strong 
and conspicuous in Turkish history ; to-day in an inconspicuous way it 
would seem still religiously strong or at least active. The social institu- 
tions that it developed the Turks have vigorously shattered. The histo- 
rians recognize the major role played in the past by the orders in Turkey’s 
culture ; the alert modernists recognize the similarity of aim between 
the true Sufi and themselves; the most sophisticated respond to a recita- 
tion of the mawlud. Almost all, however, agree in denouncing the fekke’s 
roundly ; as at the least degenerate, as W all as politically reactionary.?° 


The = uestion of re-opening them has not been raised. Certainly many 


are, almost grimly, against it. 
Yet the modernists argue, cogently, that fasawwuf, surely, is in 
rinciple religion without organization, without forms : in this case, 
if anywhere, surely in sloughing off the formalism nothing essential is lost, 
and very much gained. And it is precisely a rationale of inner. personal 
religion that the Turkish intelligentsia is secking. They have already 
had, in Ziya Gokalp and in the governmental actions, an emphasis on 
religion as a social phenomenon ; this emphasis has been influential 
in their thinking, and to some extent is supported by the general sunni 
tendency to stress the group. For all the resurgence of activity in modern 
Turkish Islam there would, perhaps, be little prospect of a truly religious 
vitality were this emp hasis not su plemented by the significant degree 
to which the cdleuteiies of individual Turks is Sufi. Moreover, the Sufi 
concern for human brotherhood beyond the bounds of the closed reli- 
gious group is important to the Turks, who, for political, economic, 
ideological, and other reasons are endeavouring, while preserving their 
Turkish culture and their Muslim religion, to become members of 
Western or world civilization rather than of an Islamic bloc. 


29. The immediate occasion for dissolving the orders and closing the tekkes and zawtyehs was the Kurdish 
Revolt of 1925, the most formidable internal threat with which the Republic was faced ; it was led by the 
darwish Shaykh Sa’id, “ hereditary Abbot of the Nakhshbendi Order’ (Toynbee & Kirkwood, Turkey, 
p. 265). 
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As one Turk expressed himself on this whole subject : “ Certainly 
the tekke’s were finished; and should be gone for ever. But éesevvuf is 
essential, is what we need. At heart, it is imperative ” (—this said with 
conviction, sadness, sincerity and an almost poetic earnestness) ‘‘ that 
we and that inner nature of religion, unencumbered by the formal 
accoutrements of a bygone day, or the divisive particularities of the 
diverse creeds. Man needs this, or all is lost. This is the moral, spiritual 
crisis of mankind to-day ; and if we do not solve it, we are finished. 
And mysticism can never be a science. Science can aid it ; in fact the 
new mysticism must use science ; the new Faculty must make use of 
scientific methods and science’s results. But the thing we are looking 
for is beyond and above science. And it will bring in all mankind : as 
the Persian couplet puts it, 

GE enw apila FL Gb 

Prof. Gibb has touched on the tie between Sufism and romanticism” ; 
and indicated the incidence also in the modern Muslim world of that 
between romanticism and nationalism. It would be vain to deny a 
prominent strain of romanticism in the Turks’ national movement— 
as Cahun and the ‘ Sun Theory ’ illustrate. It would also be idle to deny 
the explosive dangers of uncheked romanticism, on which he insists. 

Nonetheless, the Turks are, in our submission, far and away the most 
realistic and self-critical group in present-day Islam. For one thing, their 
nationalism is Turkish, not Islamic; there is a certain conflict between 
the two romanticism, so that each tends to check the other. Secondly, 
as Prof. Gibb himself indicates3!, while romanticism may be checked by 
rationalism (which in the Islamic case has in the past been represented 
by the orthodox ‘ulama), it may be checked also by science and the his- 
torical method ; and with these, particularly the former, the Turks have 
become more intimate. in their modernity, than any other Muslim 

ple. Chiefly, however, their romanticism is disciplined by a tellingly 

onest viewing of their world as it is. Their imagination, though vivid, 
is checked by the facts of their social progress. Not only are they dream- 
ing of an ideal Turkey ; also they are busy bringing it into being. (Con- 
trast the Arabs, who are mostly dreaming of an ideal Arab world of a 
thousand years and more ago). 

The zest with which the Turks are pursuing the national aim that 
they have set before themselves, and the success that they are achieving 
towards accomplishing this, are one indication of their realism and 
sincerity. The whole tone of their conversations on religious subjects, 
quite unique in the modern Muslim world, is another. If life consists 
in a balance between dreams and prosaic reality, creative freedom and 
discipline, the modern Turks can claim a sizable measure of success. 





30. Modern Trends, pp. 110 ff. Cf. that whole chapter for the discussion that here follows. 
31. ibid., p. 108, 
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The significance of the Turkish development can be well grasped 
in the terms of Professor Gibb’s own anh sis. For that development 
differs most strikingly from that of the rest of the modern Muslim world 
precisely in those points which he characterizes as the other Muslim 
modernists’ chief weakness. He speaks of “ the intellectual confusions 
and the paralyzing romanticism which cloud the minds of the modernists 
of today.”’*? He deplores those modernists’ elaboration of ideal solutions 
to their social problems out of relation to the actual societies in which 
they live ; and writes that when those societies in fact change “ by 
the forces of internal evolution, they will find their own appropriate 
sulutions., These solutions will not necessarily coincide with our Western 
solutions but will be based on the proved experience and needs of the 
Muslim people.” ** These observations point to the relative strength 
of Turkey’s reinterpretation. The modernist Islam which is being gestated 
by the Turks has been fathered not, like the Arabs,’ by paralyzing 
romanticism but by the actual social changes within their country. 

As one educational official put it: “ Islam among the Arabs, in 
India, etc., is in sharp contrast with ours in Turkey. And obviously so. 
For they have not had their social revolution. Amanullah did not have 
the social basis for his reforms ; therefore he failed. Similarly in Iran : 
the sociological substructure had not developed far enough to accept 
the changes. That is why you are hearing now of the veil coming back 
in Tehran. Take this question of the veil. It is not ible that we shall 
go back to it. Everything depends on economic lite and in Turkey 
women are working, in banks, as teachers, professors, judges, chemists, 
lawyers. There are more than twenty women lawyers practising here 
in Ankara right now. And this applies to the provinces as walk The 
process has gone much too far for the old ideas to come back. Much has 
changed ; as democracy advances, there will be more change still. The 
religion is developing; we earnestly hope that it will continue to 
develop. But we have no need of a reformer : /a vie sociale se chargera de sa 
reformation.” 

To this question of a reformer we shall presently return. In the 
meantime, we may note that this sociological basis for the new religion 
is found in the realms not only of social life but also, incipiently, of 
religious. There are a few signs of a new economico-social pattern emerg- 
ing in Islamic life in Turkey. In the past, the religious institutions have 
been sustained economically chiefly a the state and by Wagf endow- 
ments. In Turkey at present in a few instances money is being collected 
for the repair or even constructions of mosques by public subscription, 
neighbourhood or otherwise ; and the office of a religious functionary 
is being brought potentially closer to the status of a modern profession 
by such practices as the paying of unprecedented sums for his services 





32. ibid., p. 105 (also p. 106). 
$3, ibid., p. 105, 
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at weddings, funerals, mawluds, and the like, within the modernized 
classes. These are but precarious and minor first steps in a matter which 
is, in fact, of crucial importance, if a modern religion is to become not 
only an idea but a living force in Turkey. It is too early yet to say 
whether they may develop into something comparable to a ‘ congrega- 
tion,’ nessanseae self-sustaining. If they do so develop or if otherwise 
a situation emerges wherein a university graduate in theology has some 
prospect of becoming an imam with a financial and socio-cultural position 
comparable to that of his fellow who are doctors, lawyers, professors, 
and the like, the significance will clearly be great. 

This combined with the intellectual rethinking would make not 
fanciful the inspiring vision of the Turkish leader who foresaw the Istan- 
bul mosques of Sulaymaniyah and Sultan Ahmad—surely houses of 
worship magnificent and sublime—“ filled with modern and educated 
worshipers, and with first-class preachers trained in our new Faculty 
and with subsequent further degrees from Oxford ; honoured, modern, 
intelligent, serious.” 

Even those Turks who so dream are well aware that the task before 
them is far from easy and is far from completed. Most, indeed, affirm 
that it has not yet been begun : “ There must be a reform of Islam. 
But at present there is no indication of such a reform : I see no one on 
the horizon capable of doing it, or essaying to do it. It may take years. 
Yes, I myself have thought much on these matters; but I have no preten- 
sions whatever as a religious reformer. I am an ordinary simple man. 
All that we can do, and this we are doing, is to lay the foundations, to 
set up the circumstances in which a reform would be possible.” So 
genuine is the search for a new statement of faith, and so successful the 
adjustment to the disestablished, unclerical, personal-moral Islam of 
the post-Revolution years, that the Turkish intelligentsia is less cons- 
cious of the degree of reform already accomplished than is an outside 
observer. 

One final observation on Turkish modernism, before we close. This 
concerns its relation with the West. That relation has two aspects. 
internal and external, each of which is of major importance. Those who 
had been afraid that Turkey was drifting into a spurious Westernism 
away from its own authentic spirit have doubtless been relieved to see 
the resurgence of an overt Islam. On the other hand, the Turks might 
still be accused of now aping the West even in religion, in seeking to 
reproduce in Islam a Reformation that Christendom effected in earlier 
times and different circumstances. Certainly it is startling to hear the 
name of Luther on many Turkish lips, that could scarcely discourse 
on the work of al-Ash‘ari or al-Ghazzali or Iqbal. 

However, the answer here, we should suggest, is twofold. First, 
the modernizing Turks are Westernizers not in a superficial imitative 
sense but with deep deliberation—in contrast, for instance to those 
Cairo Muslims who, while they shout down Western books, are avid of 
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Western tinsel. Secondly, the Turks are consciously and _ seriously 
facing in religion a specific and difficult problem : which is, how to 
relate their inherited religion to the quite new life and society that 
make up the modern world. They know that they are the first Muslims 
to be fully confronted with this particular problem (and therefore do not 
expect guidance on how to solve it from a study of past Islamic history). 
They know also that a comparable problem has been met already in the 
West ; and therefore bethink themselves of studying how Christians 
have dealt with it. They are looking to the West not for religious inspira- 
tion, which for them remains Islamic, but for, as it were, techniques in 
the religious field. The assumption would be that such techniques 
involve questions not of being Christian or Islamic, but of being modern 
rather than mediaeval. 

The larger aspects of the Westernism of Turkey's new Islam raise 
issues of more than Turkish, and even more than Muslim, import. We 
have essayed to consider the Turkish movement as a development in 
the history of Islam. Another way of looking at it, both legitimate and 
important, is in terms of the history of civilizations. The question, 
essentially, is this : can a non-Christian nation be a member of Western 
civilization. 

The question has profundities. In them the Turks find themselves 
involved. The question has world-wide implications, but only in Tur- 
key is it being seriously thought out.*4 We have already remarked on 
the choice of the Turks not to belong to a community of Muslim nations. 
It is their will to participate in the Western community. As Ziya Goe- 
kalp put it, French and Germans have apeniee cultures, but both consti- 
tute Western civilization ; so would Turks while stressing and vitalizing 
their Turkish nationalism.* And if for a time in seeking membership 
they seemed to keep quiet about their religion, or even in some Western 
eyes to relinquish it, now they are quite explicitly Muslim though 
admittedly searching for what that means in the new context. If it is a 
question whether Islam can adjust itself to Western civilization, it is 
also a question whether Western civilization is able to develop so as to 
include Islam. 

How the process will evolve we do not venture to predict. Our only 
insistence is, once more, that the process is significant. Coming back to 
our major stand-point, the development from the point of view of the 
Turks themselves as Muslims, we find them, in other fields competent 
and effective, in this field serious and sincere. 

One thing seems sure. If a Luther—to borrow their own metaphor— 
were to appear, he would get a ready hearing amongst the educated 





34. Japan deliberately adopted Western methods for its own purposes ; but never wished to become a 
member of a Western community —or, if it did, was insulted and rejected by that community, largely on 
the grounds of colour. The Jews, apart from being a nation only in an unusual sense, have been accepted 
as members of Western civilization in a sense the contemplation of which gives one pause. 


35. See, for instance, Uriel Heyd, Foundations of Turkish Nationalism, London, 1950, p. 65 (and passim). 
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classes of Turkey. Emotionally and intellectually, sociologically and 
religiously, they seem ready to follow new ventures of Islamic develop- 
ment. However, whether such a reformer will indeed appear is another 
matter. Can one generate a Reformation by fiat ?—even when providing 
the milieu ? 

The Turks seem creative enough to understand, and to accept, 
creative enough to implement and to develop a new religious vision. 
Whether they are creative enough to produce one is the crucial question. 


W. C. Smitru 





THE PLACE OF POLITICS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF IBN BAJJA 


HE posthumous publication of the k. tadbir-ul-mutawahhid of Abu 

Bakr b. al-Sa’igh b. Bajja (Avempace) in its entirety by the 

lamented distinguished Spanish Arabist Asin Palacios in 1946 
affords a welcome opportunity for a fresh study of one aspect of the 
philosophical writings of this Muslim thinker of the west : his part in 
the transmission of Platonic ideas as they affect Political Thought in 
Islam. We are indebted to the scholarship of Professor Asin not only 
for the edition with an annotated Spanish translation of this treatise! 
which was hitherto known only from Hebrew extracts incorporated by 
Moses Narboni in his Commentary on Ibn Tufail’s Hayy b. Vagqzan, 
apart from the edition with an English translation of the first part of the 
Arabic original by Dunlop in 1945.? Asin has in addition edited other 
works by Ibn Bajja : his P fi-l-nabat and, of immediate interest for our 
problem, his risalat fi-l-wada‘ and k. ittisal-ul-‘agl bi-l-insan. These two 
last named treatises are also extant in manuscript in Hebrew transla- 
tions, and these enable us to restore the Arabic text in the few places 
where it is illegible through damage.* The Hebrew is moreover useful 


1. Published under the title ; £1 Regimen del Solitario, Madrid-Granada, with Introduction and a Summary 
of the contents. ‘The editions of the other texts mentioned are also provided with introductions and sum- 
maries which are very useful in view of the difficulty of Ibn Bajja’s style and diction. We were unfortu- 
nately unable to consult Prof. Asin’s article “ El filosofo zaragozano Avempace “ which he published in Re- 
vista de Aragon, \901. ‘ 


2. Im Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1945, pp. 61-81. That the chapters headed al-qaul /i-l-suwari-l- 
ruhaniyya form an integral part of the k. tadbiru-!-mutawahhid is clear not only from their contents—Dunlop 
mentions himself that the Hebrew version contains considerably more matcrial —but also from external 
evidence. For Ibn Bajja refers in his £. ittisalu-l-‘aql bi-l-insan repeatedly to his fadbir, ¢.¢., p. 12, line 12 
and last line ; p. 13, line 8 explicitly thus : a= g2)) OES |b dae gi! Adley Ji cyall osm nt well aby 
and again on p. 2), lines 10 f. A similar instance may be quoted from the risalatu-l-wada’ where we find 
a heading /t-(-lidda on p. 31 of Asin’s text. Thus, quite a number of separate headings listed in the Cata- 
logues of the Bodleian Library-Oxford and of the former Royal Prussian State Library-Berlin are most 
likely only chapter headings and not separate treatises. This is clear from their shortness. | am, more- 
over, indebted to Dr. Beeston, Keeper of Oriental Books at the Bodleian Library, for supplying me with 
a list of headings of Ms. Poc. 206. He also stressed that this MS, was “ strictly speaking not a collection of 
treatises by Avempace, but rather an anthology of extracts from his works.” 

3. The treatises were published by Prof. Asin with a Spanish translation, Introduction, Summary of 
contents and copious, learned notes in Al Andalus : Tratado de Avempace sobre la union del intelecto con el hombre 
fi-l-ittisali-l-‘ agli-bi-l-insan, 1942, VI and La Carta de Adios de Avempace—risalatu-l-wada’, 1943, VIII. 1. 

The lacunae can be restored ftom the Hebrew version of the risalatu-l-wada’, preserved in MS. Hebreu 


959 of the Bibli ue Nationale, Paris under the title Tegeret hap-Petira. Es. Asin, p. 19 last line { * for 
b : ‘ 


the most part illegible” ) can be reconstructed from f. 8/b, line 7. ; Asin, 30, 5th last line from f. 91a, 
line 6. The Hebrew is more icit than its original in a passage where Ibn Bajja quotes Aristotle as 
having refuted an opinion of Plato’s; the Hebrew adds “ in the Book De Anima” (Asin 17, 10 -f. 88b, 
16, See also n. 25, below). 
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fot the understanding of the difficult text as being a faithful and intelli- 
gent rendering. Ibn Bajja’s successors Ibn Tufail and Ibn Rushd have 
both testified to the often sketchy, obscure and ambiguous nature of 
his writingst which seem to have been handed down to us by one of his 
disciples. 

Thus, it is the complete original text of the tadbir which adds consider- 
ably to our knowledge and better understanding and appreciation of his 
thought. It may, therefore, not be out of place to re-examine the place 
of Politics in his philosophy in the light of the new and more complete 
material now available and to this task the following pages are devoted. 
It can be stated at the outset that this renewed study confirms, in every 
important point the conclusions drawn in our first attempt in 1937,° 
which was used in a previous article published in this Journal in 1948. 
However, we are able to add more details and thus give not only a fuller 
account of the fadbir and the light it throws on statements in the other 
treatises used for our inquiry, but also illustrate the importance of 
Plato’s ideas for the shaping of Muslim thought on Politics. 

In view of the prominence which this problem of the reception of 
Platonic philosophy by the Muslims has rightly gained in recent years, 
a few general hoes vcore must precede a discussion of the place Ibn 
Bajja occupies as one of the chief actors in this fascinating chapter of 
cidivifal relationships in the Middle Ages. Platonic ideas have found 
their way among the Muslims in various ways, as is well known : directly 
from Plato’s Academy and its later off-shoots, indirectly through “Aristotle 
and his Peripatetics and later the Alexandrian school. Though doubts 
have been expressed whether Alfarabi, the all-influential ‘ Second 
Teacher ’, has accepted the so-called Theology of Aristotle as genuine, 
the fact remains that he devoted a special treatise, The Book of agreement 
between the ideas of the two philosophers, the Divine Plato and Aristotle, to the 
task of harmonizing in neo-platonic fashion the views of both.® It is as 
yet an open question whether the original works of Plato (and Aristotle), 


4. See L.. Gauthier, Hayy ben Vagdhan, Beyrouth, 1930, Arabic text, p. 12 for Ibn Tutail’s statement. 
Ibn Rushad mentions towards the end of his treatise On the possibility of the union (of the human with the 
Active Intellect). Ibn Bajja's tadbir, See also next note, 


5. Politische Gedanken bei lon Bagga in : Monatsschrift {. d. Geschichte u. Wissenschaft d. Judentums (MGWF), 
1937, 3. ‘This article will be quoted henceforth as PG. Ibn Bajja is briefly dealt with in our article pub- 
lished in Islamic Culture, XX, 1, entitled Some Aspects of Islamic Political Thought referred to henceforth as 
SAIPT. 11 is unavoidable that some repetitions, especially from PG, will occur. This may be excused the 
more since the publication of MGW7 ceased with the liquidation of German Jewry by the Nazis. ‘The 
reader is asked to consult especially the notes in PG. The present article is concerned solely with the 
thought of Ibn Bajja and his relationship to Alfarabi whereas Ibn Rushd must remain outside its scope. 
Nor can relevant references to Ibn R in PG and SAIPT be repeated. It is hoped to deal with Ibn 
Rushd’s de: pendence on and attitude to Ibn Bajj . in a separate article. Asin’s notes also deal fully with 
Ibn Rushd’s comments upon Ibn Bajja, especially those contained in the risalatu-l-wada. Munk and cs- 


pecially Steinschneider in his Al/arabi and i in his ret Uebersetzungen etc. (§ 206 and passim) contain valu- 
able material. 


6. See our Maimonides’ Conception of State and Society published in the Jubilee Volume Moses Maimonides 
by Dr. I. Epstein, London, The Soncino Press, 1935, p. 193 and SAIPT, p. 6f. See also : F. Dieterici, 
Alfarabi's philosophische Abhardlungen, Indtroduction and Arabic text, cpeahelly, p. 5. 
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or Alexandrine Summaries and Commentaries only found their way 
into the study of the Falasifa. Texts like the recently published De 
Platonis Philosophia of Alfarabi’ and fragments from Galen’s Summary 
of Plato’s Republic’ as well as the forthcoming publication of Alfarabi’s 
Summary of Plato’s Laws and of Galen’s Paraphrase on his Tumaoos 
will help towards a solution of this question. That [bn Rushd used 
Galen’s Paraphrase for his own on the politeia is clear from his polemics 
against Galen.’ But it would be premature to decide such a complicated 
matter in advance of a close scrutiny of the texts available and of expert 
application of Classical linguistic and literary criticism. The significance 
of the new material lies in the fact that it confirms the vital importance 
of Galen as an intermediary in philosophy no less than in medicine and 
of Alfarabi as the leading Muslim philosopher and dispenser of Greek 
philosophy. For to him is due the spread of Platonic ideas among the 
Falasifah and the Jewish mediaeval philosophers. The special interest 
and value of his Summary of the philosophy of Plato lie in the emphasis 
which it places on Plato as a political philosopher which is strikingly 
evident from the summaries the author gives of such Dialogues as Politikos, 
Phaidon, Republic, Laws, Crito and Apology,'° and from the way in which he 
links their contents to the overriding question of human happiness and 
perfection which he treats fully in his own independent political treatises, 
the madina fadila, the k. al-siyasat al-madaniya and the k. tahsil-ul-sa‘ada. 

One further point may be made ; we must not overlook the danger 


of generalisation and over-simplification, a danger vastly increased by 
the pa ways which the diffusion of Greek philosophy took among 


the Falasifa. Yet, a careful reading of Ibn Bajja, on the basis of Alfarabi 
and in retrospect from Ibn Rushd tends to confirm our introductory 
remarks to a lecture delivered during the Maimonides’ octocentenary 
celebrations of the University of Cambridge :'! “ if one were to say that 
Aristotle was the unquestioned authority in the field of Logic, Physics 
and Metaphysics whereas Plato is to be looked upon as the master in 
the field of Ethics and Politics, it would perhaps simplify matters too 
much, but it comes near the truth.” This may be dalaaed for Ethics 
seeing that Aristotle’s Nicomachian Ethics was commented upon by 
Alfarabi, cited by Ibn Bajja and once more commented upon by Ibn 
Rushd, and remembering that the division into Ethics and Politics as 





7. Published by Fr. Rosenthal & R. Walzer as Vol. 2 of Plato Arabus. See also the critical study on it by 
L. Strauss : Farabi’s Plato in : Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, New York, 1945 

8. See R. Walzer, Galen on Jews ond Christians. This study contains references tv and quotations from the 
extant fragments of Galen's Summary. Whether Walzer is right in assuming that [bn Rushd’s Poraphrase 
on the Republic is based on this Summary is not easy to decide. 11 is of interest also for Ibn Bajja who quotes 
Plato and refers to his Republic in the risalatu-l-wada’ and specially in his 4. tadbiru-l-mutawahhid. 

9. See SAIPT, p. 11. 

10. See De Platonis Philosophia § 18, 23, 24, 25, 27. This * political ’ interpretation of Plato's philosophy 
may have been in Alfarabi’s Greek source—translated into Arabic—-or may represent an adaptation to 
Islamic conceptions. 

11. Seen. 6, above. 
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the theoretical and practical parts ears of the foremost art goes 
back to Aristotle. Yet, a perusal of Ibn Rushd’s Commentary on the 
Nicomachian Ethics alone justifies the assumption that Aristotle’s theoreti- 
cal part was interpreted in the light of Plato’s practical one. It will, of 
course, have to be shown how Platonic notions accepted, though even 
modified, by Aristotle, were emphasized by the Falasifa.'* 


Il 


In the light of these observations it is evident that the plea we 
entered im our earlier study Politische Gedanken bei Ibn Baya‘? for a com- 





12. R. Walzer in his article on Arabic Transmission of Greek Thought To Mediaeval Europe (Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library XX1X, |, July 1945) asserts. “ Al-Farabi—-and Averroes after him—followed Aristotle 
in Logic, Physics, Psychology, Metaphysica and Ethics, alth slightly changing Peripatetic Meta- 
physics by addi Neoplatonic elements. But in Politics ibly f ing some Greek predecessor in 
\\heandete—-he éliberntely chose Plato as his guide.. ' We are inclined to think that this statement 
needs qualification with regard to Ethics as we stated in the text. On the question of Platonism in Islam 
see also the article by S$. Pines in Islamic Culture XI, 1937. Ibn Bajja is of great importance for this 

lem for he is the link between Alfarabi and Ibn Rushd and frequent references to him by Ibn 
ushd, mostly polemical, in his Commentaries on Aristotle’s logical writings and especially on his De 
Anima should be collected and related to this whole complex of the reception of Greek ideas. This can, 
however, only be undertaken on the basis of Ibn Bajja’s own Book On the Soul alone extant in bulk in the 
Berlin MS. Whether he owes anything to Tbn Bajja in his attack on Galen's logical writings should also 
be examined. For Ibn Bajja’s own work and its proper understanding and estimate it will be necessary 
to ascertain how far his doctrine of Spiritual Forms goes back to Plato’s Ideas, directly or through 
Alexander. of Aphrodisias whose treatise On the Spiritual Forms he quotes in his k. ittisal, p. 18.3. See also 
next note. 


13. PG (see n. 5), 153-7, with ns. 1-15. ‘The following additioris concerning his own writings and refer- 
ences to those of others may be made : of his own writings he quotes in the tadbir his Commentary on the 
Seventh (Book) of De Auditu (Asin, 17. 7 and see his-n. 25 on p. 48 of his translation), also 33. 10). ‘To works 
by Aristotle must be added : Rhetoric (tadbir, 25. 2) ; Metaphysics (ibid., 61.16); De Sensu et Sensibili (esp. 
Book II, ibid, 25.17 et passim) ; Analytica Post. (ibid., 9:16) ; Hermeneutica (k. ittisal, 26). Once Ibw Bajja 
refers, in his risalatu-l-wada* to.the Nicomachia, Book XI. Asin questions the correctness of this reference since 
the Nicomacliia contains only 10 Books. But the Arabs added to these the two books of the Magna Moralia 
as Books XI and XII of the Nicomachia (see Steinschneider, Hebr.. Uebers., 215). Asin's references to the 
Eudemian Ethics ave misleading since this book was not known among the Arabs as far as we knowy 

As for Plato, we liave to add references to the Republic (tadbir 49, last line where the Fifth Book is men- 
tioned ; risalatu-l-wada,* 25.10 ther with the Phaidon), In PG, n. 11 we stated Kriton for Hebrew garon 
(in an addendum, 168 Phaidon, following Steinschncider) and the Laws. ‘The Hebrew text f. 89a, 6th line 
from, bottom has : besepher han-Nimuysim ubesepher qaron, Were it not for the reference to ‘ the fifth of the 
sivasa Flatun, which we just quoted we could interpret /i-/-siyasati in the risala as Laws since they are counit- 
ed as a complement to the Republic from Alfarabi onwards (see De Plaionis Philosophia, § 27). But they 
are correctly termed nawamis and there can be no doubt that the Hebrew trarislatot is in the wrong. 

As for Alfarabi; there is a tefereace in the &. ittisal, 9 to his k. fi-l-wahdati which Asin cannot identity. 

Hippocrates is mentioned in the fadbir (p. 17) and Galen repeatedly not always in approval. ‘The 
reference to his Book of the Preservation of Health is certain (p. 12.1). It is followed by “#b- J cat lr 
li which Dunlop translates (p. 78); “ as I have laid down in the Art of Medicine.” Asin seems to 
have understood it with the verb in the passive—but then it should be wudi‘a—unless we emend to 
weda'ahu, in which case it would. still refer to Galen. Indeed, Galen wrote a treatise called k. 
_fi-lesinaati-l-tibbyya according to Bergstraesser (Abhandlungen f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes 46, p. 41). On the 
other hand, the possibility cannot be ruled out that Ibn Bajja refers to his own writings on matters medical 
of which several are listed both in MS. Poc. 206 of the leian and in MS. Nr. 5000 of Berlin. Some of 
these bear indeed identical titles with those listed by Hunain as having been translated by him or his 
school into Arabic (see Bergstraesser). 

Here is a fruitful field of research ,not only in connection with Ibn Bajja. See also P. Kraus-R. Walzer, 
Galem Timaei Platonis (to be i any moment as vol. I of the Plato Arabus). Introduction 
pp. 9 ff. where the learned editors discuss the question of Galen’s interpretation. It a) to have been 
a mixture of Peripatetic and Neo-platonic canons. If, as Walzer believes, Galen's Summaries were the 
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prehensive treatment of this Muslim philosopher and for a considered 
appraisal of his significance can only be repeated with even greater 
emphasis since the more important of his works are available in the 
original in Prof. Asin’s excellent annotated editions.'* For our part, 
we must confine ourselves to that section of his work which has some 
bearing upon Politics. As explained in Politische Gedanken and summarized 
in our article in this Journal'® Ibn Bajja is passionately interested in 
and concerned about the happiness and perfection of the individual 
soul. Politics enter into his philosophic inquiry only on so far as they 
affect-—positively or, more often, negatively—the attainment of this 
goal. State and Society interest him not as such, their origin and develop- 
ment, their aim and object only in so far as they can help to understand 
and further the life of the individual striving for perfection. References 
to government, constitutions, classes, economy, arts and crafts, war, 
administration of justice, the political and social implications of the 
art of medicine have their place in his scheme more often than not as 
illustrations and analogies. They do not interest him as phenomena 
in their own right. When Plato studies the individual citizen with his 
virtues and vices he does so in order to find an answer to the questions : 
what is justice ? What is the best government ? How do we arrive at 
the Ideal State ? Not so Ibn Bajja who only asks : what is the ultimate 
aim of the truly human individual and how can this philosopher attain 
his aim ? Whilst he is convinced that a perfect state is desirable since 
it would provide the ideal background for his philosopher he knows 
that man has to live in an imperfect state. Far from acknowledging any 
obligation on the part of the philosopher towards the State in which he 
lives, in compliance with Plato’s demand that the philosopher should 
rule the perfect state in justice, his problem is rather to find an answer 
to the question whether man needs the state in order to attain his goal. 
He is concerned lest the imperfect State hinder or even prevent the 
individual from attaining his object and he asks himself whether it is 
possible for the philosophic man to sever his connexion with his com- 
munity with whom he has after all nothing in common. That man has 
a right, perhaps even a duty to isolate himself appears to be taken for 
granted by him. The question is, therefore, narrowed down to this : 
must the mutawahhid, the philosophic soul who segregates himself from 
society, be and remain a part of the state ? This leads to the further 





texts which provided the Falasifa with the knowledge of Plato's phi hy, the latter’s harmonizing 
tendencies could be explained. We know, however, from Ibn Bajja that he was aware of fundamental 
differences between Plato and Aristotle (see PG, n. 11 and &. ittisal, p. 20.60 on Plato’s Ideas rejected by 
Aristotle). 

A further urgent task waiting to be undertaken concerns the exact relationship of Ibn Bajja to Ghazzali 
and Sufism. See also n. 19, below. Lbn Sina does not seem to have been known to Ibn Bajja, yet this needs 
confirmation. 


14. These editions greatly facilitate such an prety oy 3 They contain a wealth of useful information 

and a first discussion of the principal problems raised by the difficult material, They must serve as a basis 

for a fuller investigation. 
15. SAIPT, p. 12f. 
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question : how can one be a part of a whole—and only so can one be 
tfect—and at the same time live apart from one’s fellow men, at least 
in mind, though one may be within society with one’s body, like a 
stranger ?!6 
In all this concentration on the happiness and perfection of the 
individual who aims as a spiritual being at the union with the (active) 
intellect which elevates him to a state of perfect bliss, [bn Bajja uses 
Platonic conceptions, images and analogies.'? These are either taken 
from Plato’s own writings—mentioned by name or unacknowledged but 
verifiable—or from Galen’s Summaries or are borrowed from Alfarabi, 
especially from his 4. al-siyasat al-madaniya, k. tahsil al-sa‘ada or k. fi ara’i 
ahli-l-madinati-l-fadilati, though without acknowledgment. !® 


lt is against this general background—rather sketchily and in- 
completely drawn—~that we have to analyse the references to political 
matters in the three treatises under discussion. It appears from a com- 
arison of such statements that Ibn Bajja started from an ideal position 
in the risalat-ul-wada‘ represented by the Ideal or excellent State (al- 
madinat-ul-fadila) which is contrasted with the non-excellent, imperfect 
states as regards virtues and the nature of man, basing himself on Plato's 
Republic as depicted by Alfarabi in his afore-mentioned ‘ political ’ 
treatises. In the tadbir the emphasis is laid on the mutawahhid and his 
conduct in face of the difficulties which the imperfect states create, 
be they simple or composite, with the ideal state as the pattern reminis- 
cent of the discussion in Book IX of the Republic. The central theme is 
the philosopher’s blessedness, his progress from the lowest to the highest 
Spiritual Forms—Plato’s Ideas—the vision of which leads him to union 
with the Intellect to which topic the third treatise, k. ittisal-ul-‘agli bi-l- 
insan, with frequent reference to the two other treatises is devoted. 
A proviso must, however, be added, «.¢., if the order of writing is as we 
are inclined to assume on the basis of our reading of the treatises and 
the manner and development of their argument. We are led to this 
view by the just mentioned shifting of emphasis which falls on now one 


16. This is fully discussed in the tadbir and will engage our attention later on in this article in connection 
with Alfarabi. See also, PG, 160 ff. and esp. 165. 


17. E.g. the simile of the Cave; comparisons with the arts and crafts like medicine, navigation, weaving, 
ing ; the example of Socrates, See also throughout this article references to Plato in the text as 
well as in the notes. 


18. His dependence on Alfarabi deserves special attention. Asin often cites parallels from Alfarabi’s 
treatises. But it will have to be ascertained whether in some cases Ibn Bajja made an independent ap- 
h to Aristotle rather than using Alfarabi’s Commentaries on Aristotle's logical and physical studies. 

. of the tadbir—- 

back to Aris- 


tion see n. 13, above and PG, n. 11, Yet, parallels can be found in large numbers, quite apart from termi- 
nology. See later on in text and notes. 
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now another of the elements constituting in their combination the * way 
of life’ of the speculative philosopher in search of ultimate perfection 
and blessedness. There is, moreover, significance in the fact that the 
risalat-ul-wada* never mentions the k. tadbir-ul-mutawahhid in which 
Spiritual Forms are fully expounded, nor does it refer to the k. ul-ittisal-ul- 
‘aq! bi-l-insan although it treats itself of ‘ag/. Further evidence for our 
view may be found in the omission of any reference to the tadbir when 
Ibn Bajja attacks Ghazzali in his risalat-ul-wada‘ for seeing the ultimate 
aim of man in the delight (i/tidhadh) experienced in speculative contem- 
plation when he lived in isolation.'? Yet, we would not press either of 
these two points too far. Suffice it to point out that whilst Ibn Bajja 
is at one with the other Falasifa in postulating union with the Intel- 
lect as the ultimate aim of man as a rational being, he ignores the politi- 
cal relevance of the Divine Law (shari‘a) and its educative value for 
man as a citizen. His exclusive concern for individual spirituality and 
the consequent neglect of the obligations of citizenship account for the 
relegation of Politics proper to a secondary position in his system, as 
was stressed earlier in this article and on previous occasions. This 
makes it the more difficult to present his ‘ political philosophy’ in a 
coherent form and as something complete in, itself possessing a value of 
its own. Yet, by the use of political terms and arguments—though 
mainly, to repeat, by way of Renration and analogy—he has followed 
a line of thought which sets him apart from his predecessors Alfarabi 
and Ibn Sina no less than from his successors of whom Ibn Tufail conti- 
nued his ‘ way’ to a logical conclusion whereas Ibn Rushd in strong 
opposition to his a—political, not to say anti-social individualism re- 
turned to the main line of Platonic Politics in direct succession of Alfarabi 
and Ibn Sina.2° 


IV 


Alfarabi, as is well known, tried to harmonize Platonic conceptions 
with Islamic demands as laid down in the Shari‘a : hence his discussion 
of the duties of the ruler (ra‘is) in whom qualities of the philosopher-king 
blend with those of the Khalifa as described by A!-Mawardi.2'! This in 





19. risalatu-l-wada’ (Asin) : 22.15 ff. 

Ibn Tufail, p. 10, loc. cit., criticises Ibn Bajja for his misrepresentation of the meaning of iltidhadh as 
understood by the Sufis, Asin deals with this point in his Introduction both to the risalatu-l-wada‘’ and to 
the k. ittisal defending Ghazzali against Ibn Bajja’s strictures. It is Asin's view that the only difference 
between the two thinkers in relation to the ultimate aim is that for Ibn Bajja intellectual preparation 
through study of the speculative and generally secular sciences is indispensable. 

Note the term al-mudun al-kibar which may be modelled upon Alfarabi's al-'umam al-kibar (op. k. al, 
sivasat, 40). 

Ibn Bajja takes Ghazzali to task again in the tadbir, 27.9 ff. (see also Asin’s ns. 52-4 to his translation, 
p. 59 f.) and mentions the Sufis again on p. 46.10 f. (p. 82 of translation, with n. 102). Ibn Bajja devote 
much space to a discussion of pleasure or delight, based on Aristotle’s Nicomachian Ethics (esp. Book VII 
ch, iv and Book I, ch. viii, 10-13) and on Plato’s Republic 580-2 and esp. 586. 

20. See PG, 165 and SAIPT, 13. 


21. See SAIPT, 2 f. and Maimonides’ Conception, etc., loc. cit., 198. ; also Alfarabi, mad. fad., 99-61 and 
tahsil, 41-43, esp. 43.18 £. 
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itself would not have made out of the Greek ideal ruler the Islamic 
counterpart but for Alfarabi’s important stipulation that the prophetic 

uality must be possessed by the philosopher-statesman who is to be 
the ideal Islamic ruler. This he discusses in connection with the central 
subject of his philosophy and that of all subsequent Muslim and Jewish 
thinkers in his wake : human perfection and happiness, or better, bles- 
sedness.2? 

Ibn Bajja accepts Alfarabi’s definition of the ultimate aim of man 
as the attainment of intellectual perfection which must be preceded by 
moral perfection. But he concentrates on the government of the human 
self of the individual speculative philosopher—to repeat once more— 
and not on the ideal philosopher-king who is also lawgiver and prophet, 
nor on the best government of the State over which this most perfect 
ee rape rules. Now, it is worth noting that in the risalat-ul-wada‘ 

uraan perfection and blessedness is made the subject of inquiry within 
the framework of the State and is considered possible of realization in 
the ideal or perfect State in the first place but also not impossible in the 
imperfect states. Yet, in order to attain his highest perfection man 
must live in Society which is politically organized in the State. There is 
interaction between man’s perfection and that of the State. This natur- 
ally implies that highest perfection is attainable only in the perfect 
State, in the madina fadila. The ruler of the Ideal State is therefore called 
ra’1s,*3 and we may add, ra’is in the meaning Alfarabi gives this term in 
his k, fi ara’i ahli-l-madinati-l-fadilati.2* Ibn Bajja assigns to the real 


ruler the task of “‘ alloting to him over whom he rules such tasks the execution of 
which ensures the subject (mar’us) will reach the goal destined for him through 
these actions—and no other goal.” The proper relationship between ruler 
and ruled is thus that ‘“‘ between master and pupil.” The regent (mudabbir) 
of the other imperfect states....who compared to the horseman who 
exercises rule over the bridle, is ra’is only in a figurative sense insofar as 
he resembles the king in certain respects.24@ 





22. See Maimonides’, ete., loc. cit., 196 f. and SAIPT, 6-8. 
23. risala (Asin) : 30.19-27. 


. Alfarabi, k. al-tanbih ala tahsil sabil.al-sa‘ada of which only its Latin translation was available to us 
in edition of Salman (Recherches de Theologie Ancienne et Mediaevale, X11, 1940) 39 : “ rectores (i.¢., al- 
mudabbirun) enim solummodo constituunt cives bonos per ea quibus exercitant eos in bonis actionibus, quales vero actiones 
sunt honeste.”” 

Cp. also k. al-siyasat, 51, 4 ff. 

24. mad. fad., 57 and 59 ; k. al-siyasat, 54 ; cp. also ibid., 48 f. 

24a. Cp. Alfarabi, k. al-siyasat, 48 on ra’is and mar’us and particularly 69, 14 ff on these two kinds of men 
in democracies. On the Heads in other states see ibid., 58 end, 59 beg. ; 59.9 ff. 61.13 ff (in a timocracy) ; 
65, 4 ff. (tyranny). See also PG, n. 22. 

Such a ison will illustrate the fundamental difference in approach, attitude and interest that 
separates Ibn Bajja from Alfarabi despite the striking parallels in expression. {Ibn Bajja uses Alfarabi to 
state concisely how the attainment of the goal—which is for him the same as for Alfarabi—depends on 
leadership in the perfect and imperfect states. Alfarabi goes into considerable detail about the varying 
nature of sa‘ada in the different States and how that affects the leaders, their nature and their actions in 
the state. 


Cp. also Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, Book 1, ch. 1, 4 f, 
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At the same time, it is possible for man to confine himself to the 
virtues in the other non-perfect states with real benefit accruing from 
them.*° The virtuous men “ are like the guardians in the state who are at 
the head of the people and through them the affairs of the state are being perfected 
Jor, through the ethical virtues there exist in it social relations on account of which 
the state becomes perfect.” He continues the discussion of human faculties 
under the aspect of the master-servant relationship and in contrast with 
the animals which share some virtues with man, entirely in keeping 
with Alfarabi’s exposition,?? in the larger context of man’s destiny. 
Thus, the arts of “* medicine, navigation, agriculture, rhetoric and generalship 
are evidently all subordinate faculties. For, generalship is only (directed) towards 
the welfare of the state so that it may perform the task for which it was prepared. 
Rhetoric is intended to furnish persuasion by which philosophy is illumined. For, 
were philosophy non-extstent, rhetoric would be useless and vain.2® It is interest- 
ing to compare Alfarabi’s summary of Plato’s Gorgias in his Plato’s Philo- 
sophy with this negative assessment by Ibn Bajja. The strong expressions 
used rather suggest that Ibn Bajja was more fully acquainted with 
Plato’s adverse views on Rhetoric. For Plato the orator was a serious 
rival of the statesman.*° The political significance and danger do not 
determine Ibn Bajja’s views, though. 

Since these arts serve another purpose they cannot be the final goal. 
This is no other than the Intellect which exists in man in a way quite 
different from other faculties. He becomes indeed, a divine being and 
comes as near to God as possible through it. Ibn Bajja then explains 
the nature of this Intellect by Plato’s famous simile of the Sun as seen 
with the naked eye or through reflexion in the water. If its essence can 
be contemplated and perceived it is like seeing the Sun without inter- 
mediary. Otherwise, we perceive the Intellect through the Jntelligibilia 
in greater or lesser proximity. “* Jt is clear that this goal is intended for us 
in our nature. But this is possible only in political association. (For) men were 
fashioned opposite to each other in their stations so that through them the State 





25. risala ; 33..9 f. 
The Hebrew version reads she'ar, ie. Arabic sa’ir for Asin’s siyar and we are inclined to follow the 
Hebrew. 
26. risala ; 34.19-26. 
Cp. also n. 24a, above. 
27. See k. tahsil al-sa‘ada, 28.6 ff. 
28. risala : 35.3-6. 
Cp. also Alfarabi on the arts and crafts in the state as means to the human end, ¢.¢., mad. fad., 65, 15 
ff. Agriculture is mentioned in k. al-siyasat, 49.2 and 59.12 ¢.¢., Generalship 4. tahsil, 25, 18 f. and 32, 9 £. 
Rhetoric defined in his Zhsa al-‘ulum (ed. Gonzale Palencia, Madrid 1932, p. 25) as the art of persuasion. 
The same term is used in Ibn Bajja (igna’) in the same sense. In his summary of the Gorgias which, ac- 
cording to Alfarabi means al-Ahidma, service, (see on this curious translation DePlatonis Philosophia, loc. cit., 
XVII), the negative character of Rhetoric is stressed, since its employment in reflecting over the existing 
Things does not give us —Plato makes this clear—this knowledge (See ibid., text p. 8). Ibn Bajja’s hikma, 
philosophy, is identical with ‘ilmu-l-nazari fi-l-maujudat of this passage. Cp. Nic. Eth., Book V1, ch. VI, 1-3 
jee also Tadbir (Asin), 57, 2 ff. 
29. See Gorgias, 466 C ; 520 B and generally Ernest Barker, Greek Political Theory, 1947, pp. 133 ff. and 
199 on quadrivium and trivium respectively. This book is an excellent guide to Plato's political thought. 
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should be perfected in order that this purpose be achieved. Here Ibn Bajja 
is still in full agreement with Alfarabi and the other Falasifa that politi- 
cal association is necessary so that man can achieve his purpose. Variety 
of natural disposition compels men to associate in a state in order to 
assure themselves of intellectual perfection through the perfection of the 
state. This contrasts strongly with the position Ibn Bajja adopts later 
in his k. tadbiru-l-mutawahhid. But at this stage we note already his 
exclusively metaphysical motivation of political association. Mutual 
help in acquiring food, shelter and clothing, mutual protection and 
defence of hfe and property, regulated by Law, do not for him furnish 
the reasons for the origin and development of the State as for all the 
other Falasifa. It is only logical that Ibn Bajja should now proceed 
to an explanation of how the union with the Intellect can be effected. 
There are two methods for this possibility : one natural, the other super- 
natural or divine. The natural one is attained by science by man’s own 
spontaneous (and unaided) effort. The divine way originates in God's 
help through his messengers and prophets who spread that knowledge 
which is God’s most precious gift to man. Quranic verses are cited to 
prove that this science, this knowledge is postulated by the Shari‘a. God 
wishes man to draw near to Him. This is possible only by a knowledge 
of His essence. It is for this reason that God created the Intellect, His 
dearest creation and creature. Through its possession man has become 
a created being dearest to God. Only through knowledge can man 
draw near to God, therefore knowledge leads to God and ignorance 
removes man from Him.*! 

Ibn Bajja illustrates the special character of the truly human man 
by comparisons with the animal world. This applies in particular to 
the meaning and value of Delight or Pleasure (iltidhadh).°? “ The political 
human contact for mutual help such as contact for instruction and perception is the 
intellectual encounter. The divine encounter is for the necessity of this kind of 
science.”"33 This, then, is the ultimate aim. 

No doubt, the religious fervour apparent from the clated description 
of the Divine element in man, the Intellect, is genuine. The space 
allotted to this description is considerably bigger than that given over 





30. risala : 37 : 7-16. 

Cp. also Alfarabi, mad. {as 54. in the &. ittisal Ibn Bajja uses the same simile to emphasize the difference 
between the su’ada and the jamhur (20.3) and later on makes again the distinction between clear, direct 
vision and vision through reflection. See Plato, Republic VII, 514-516 C and ns. 35, 37 and 41, below 

Alfarabi uses the same analogy of direct or intermediate vision of the sun in his discussion of the 
Active Intellect in the k. al-siyasat, 7 and, to illustrate the difference between imagination and percep- 
tion 55.8 ff. 

31. risala : 3 & 24-39.14. 

Note that self-perception is the noblest form of knowledge leading to the most exalted stage of the 
pe ion of the intellect. Asin refers in a note to the observation of |. Goldzsher in : ZA XXII that this 
Hadith is spurious and of neo-platonic origin. Ibn Bajja chose it deliberately, no doubt. 

32. Cp. n. 19, above. 
Suffice it to emphasize the need for a comparative study of the meaning of i/tidhadh in Sufi teaching. 
33. risala, 39-24-40.3. 
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to the description of the natural way, the way of secular study based 
upon man’s own reasoning exclusively. Yet, striking as this treatment is 
it is only one phase—and we repeat our suggestion that it is the first 
phase—in a development that centres in and ends with the union of the 
human with the Divine Intellect which, though strictly an intellectual, 
cogitative process is not so far distant from Ghazzali’s religious way.™ 
Whilst the risala maintains the participation of the seeker after this 
union in the political community the E ittisal shows no trace of any 
connection with a State. In this respect it reflects the culmination 
which Ibn Bajja’s thinking reached in the later chapters of the k. tadbiru-l- 
mutawahhid. In this work its author has shaken off the strong influence 
which Alfarabi’s political-mindedness has exerted upon him in the 
risala, But he has not freed himself from his literary Senondense upon 
his master. 


V 
Alfarabi defines the science of Politics as the science dealing with the 


things through which the people living in states in mes association 
attain happiness, every one of them according to his natural disposi- 


tion.55 It follows from that that Alfarabi will never countenance an 
individual’s segregation and isolation from the community in order to 
attain highest perfection by himself. No, he needs the assistance of 


many men.* 

We will now consider in detail how Ibn Bajja—by contrast—-solves 
the problem which he sets his mutawahhid in relation to the State, in the 
first place the imperfect states. It is obvious that the perfect state is 
ruled with justice and love and thus enables its citizens to reach their 
goal, the happiness of the philosopher who through practice of the 
speculative sciences experiences the bliss of union with the Active Intel- 
lect after the perception of the highest spiritual forms. * Speculative 
knowledge (al-nazar),” says Ibn Bajja in his k. ttisal,....is the future life 
and it is the utmost happiness (or, blessedness), unique to man.”’s’? Obviously, 


34. This is, at least, the opinion of Prof. Asin Palacios. See his introduction to the k. tttisal 
35. Alfarabi, k. tahsil al-sa‘ada, 16.4-8. 
and Cp. also p. 15 about g@¥!) pled 
From the Book of the Agreement, etc. (Dieterici, Alfarabi’s philosophische Abhandlungen, p. 5 of text 
this passage is relevant: 4) gM g2 Slge kel! y Saediali J gid iy Able! S105 9!) Glee! Ji Ug y» Shilew ly 
ole 2! usr Cd e's Ailey) obig ty: ss s' Ug ole ply ed ded! ot Vi se ’ 
lhe stress laid on the Shari‘a is a notable feature, entirely absent in [bn Bajja. 
46. Alfarabi, k. tahsil, 14 : 6-9 and 12-14. 
Man must co-operate with others, therefore, he is called gai! ol gA'9 =D! 3! yh! 
Cp. also mad. fad., 54, 1-10. 
37. k. ittisal 17.25 f. and Alfarabi, &. tahsil, 15.14 ff. 
There are three grades of ascent to this union : the first, natural one, is achieved by the exercise of the 
practical arts, the second through speculative —this grade is compared to seeing the sun in 


water, i. e. reflection, not actual seeing (see above)—and the third is the grade of the blessed ones (a/-su'ada 
who see a thing in itself, i.c., the real thing in its essense. See, ibid., p. 18 f. 
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the Ideal State alone can be the scene of this progressive ascent of man 
true to his unique destiny. The problem of fbn Bajja was, therefore, 
to find a way for such a man to attain his goal under unfavourable 
conditions such as prevail in the existing states which lack true and 
right opinions and consequently are not administered like the Ideal 
State. He found the answer in the isolation of the individual. It is his 
tadbir, self-government, Ibn Bajja wants to set out in this treatise.%® 

He begins with a definition of the term fadbir, distinguishing between 
its general connotation and particular application—he has not studied 
and commented upon Aristotle’s and Alfarabi’s logical writings in vain. 
Its proper application is to city states (mudun) and to the household 
(al-manzil).* Yet, the term “government of the household” is only rarely em- 
ployed and then in a homonymous and restricted sense."39 By contrast, the 
term is then applied to God and His absolute rule over the world, the 
noblest of all, which is only called tadbir because of the alleged similarity 
it bears with the creation of the world.” It is interesting to observe 
that Ibn Bajja distinguishes between the philosophers (al-faiasifa) and 
the mass of common people, the vulgus (al-jamhur). The former use this 
term (and, we may add, all terms) in its “ pure association,” i.e., homony- 
mously whilst the latter use it in an “ ambiguous,” i.e., equivocal sense. *! 

* Plato, says Ibn Bajja, “‘ explained in the ‘ Republic ’* the nature of the 
government of states and what the meaning of right therein is and wherefrom error 
reaches it....and he pronounced on merit, ignorance or vice.* 





See Alfarabi, k. tahsil, 15, 14 Mf for another kind of progressive intellectual endeavour towards perfection 
and Philos, Abhdlg loc. cit. p.3\ about knowledge of God and the philosopher’s Jmitatio Dei (al-tashabbuhu 
bi-l-khaliq). Cp. Plato, Theaetetus, 176B: ** to become like God so far as this is possible ; and to become like God is to 
become righteous and holy and wise.”’ See also 176 C, 

38. tadbir (Asin) : 29.10 f. 

*| Medinah, pl. mudun—Greek Polis, City, later State in general, not necessarily City States which is, 
no doubt, the primary meaning of both the Arabic and the Greek terms ; hence politics, political, etc. 
Otherwise Farabi and Ibn Bajja would not be understandable.—Ed.] 

39. tadbir (Asin) ; 4.13 ff. 

Dunlop reads for 42, in Asin’s text 4 sy and notes: “so MS. apparently. Perhaps 9.” 
(p. 64). Consequently he translates differently. We follow Asin. 

40. tadbir (Asin) : 4.15-5.1. ; 

Cp. with this Alfarabi’s statement (A's philos. Abhdlg. 5): a\d! ash te Ihe Se 6 oll! 

41. tadbir : 5.3 MT St poy Mae Kdl ASS a 56-4! ‘This distinction between the philosophers and 
the mass of the * is, as is well known, common to the Falasifa and some Jewish mediaeval 
thinkers. See also n. 30, above 

42. So Dunlop, whereas Asin translates 4/41! 4\.J! by ‘ political government ! siyasa is usually 
the designation for Phato’s Republic and Tbn Bajja refers to it so on p. 49 (see n. 13 above). Galen’s summary 
bears this title and Alfarabi refers to it as the book fi-l-siyasati in his De Platonis Philosophia (loc. cit., 
p. 20 of text, line 14). Ibn Sina likewise in his Agsamu-l-ulum. 

43. tadbir, 5.18-6.2. 

Alfarabi summarises the contents of the Rebuplic in his Book of Agreement, etc. (Philos. Abhdlg. loc. cit., 5) 
thus: (ila GP OW g Mall aT Fat y Dole ged! gory Mgtdey Sled! 392 salle Sybw! OU 

Ved Salad! SF y Spall Boalt pee gy Shedd Goold! ola! bis 

We would underline that corruption and decay are the result of man abandoning political society 
and note the contrast with Ibn Bajja. Cp. also § 25 on the Republic, p. 19 f. of test in De Platonis Philosophia, 
loc. cit. 
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The household, in Piato’s view, is a part of the State and peculiar to 
man.* Since it is a part of the state its tadbir was not discussed in the 
political art. For, he (Plato) explained there what a household is and how it 
exists, Its best existence is that it should be a common possession.”’’ Further, since 
the household is a part of the state, it follows that its character depends 
upon that of the state. It-is perfect only in the Ideal State, not in the 
four imperfect states. The perfection of the household is therefore not 
intended for its own sake but in order to make the state perfect and for man’s 
natural goal.” Ibn Bajja denies economics the character of an indepen- 
dent science for this reason and says that its discussion is a part of man’s 
government of himself or of politics. It is therefore bound with parti- 
cular circumstances prevailing at certain periods as can be learnt from 
the many books on the subject, ¢.g., Aalila wa Dimna. This view runs 
counter to that held by Ghazzali and Ibn Sina who both adopted the 
threefold division of the practical sciences into Economics, Ethics and 
Politics which, as is well known, goes back to Aristotle.“” The Jdeal 


44. Alfarabi who is strongly dependent on Plato's Republic deals in his &. al-siyasat, 39 with the units of 
association of which the household is the smallest as part of the street which in turn is part of the village 
which is part of the city. The city-association, al-madina is the first perfect unit. For its sake the smaller 
units in themselves defective exist. 

45. tadbir : 6.2 fT 

Dunlop changes the first sina’a to siyasa and translates Republic. He notes that this ‘ correction seems 
necessary, but the passage remains obscure.’ He translates the second al-sina‘a al-madaniyya by Politics. 
In his note he refers to “ Aristotle’s Politics (i, 3 seq.), here apparently ascribed to Plato. There seems to 
have been no Arabic version of the Politics, however. The last part is correct and Ibn Rushd's statement 
that he commented upon Plato's Republic because he had not yet seen Aristotle's Politics holds good for 
the Falasifa to date. (See SAIPT, 7). It may be noted in this connection that Asin whenever al-‘ilm al- 
madani or al-sina‘a al-madaniya which are used by Ibn Bajja synonymously, occur makes a reference to 
Aristotle’s Politics. This is very misleading and we have failed to locate even one of the numerous refer- 
ences so given, also in other places. 

There is, moreover, no need to go outside Plato quite apart from the difficulty to ignore the text which 
clearly means Plato whether we adopt Dunlop's correction or not. It would be easiest to make the change 
since Plato nowhere in the Republic explicitly deals with economics. But oikos, household, and ‘ economics ° 
are, though briefly, dealt with both in the Politikes and the Nomoi. It is here that we have to look for the 
source of Ibn Bajja’s statement. Both treatises were known to the Falasifa, at least in Summaries (see 
Alfarabi De Platonis Philosophia, loc. cit. YXQ18 and 27) Alfarabi's Summary of the Laws will soon be published. 
We know from Hunain b, Ishaq that Galen wrote a Summary of the Politikos. The source for Ibn Bajja’s 
statement may therefore be t in Politikes 258E-259D, esp. 259B and such passages in the Laws as 
Book 111, 680B-E, Book V, 729, 737, 739, 749 and 742. It is by no means impossible that even Republic 
369f, on the beginnings of social and political organisation can be claimed, esp. 369D. 

Political art or science comprises all these Platonic writings and more 4. is so evident from Alfarabi's 
De Platonis Philosophia. One may even think of Alfarabi‘s treatises and certainly the Nicomachia is included. 

46. The basis for the four imperfect states is naturally Plato's Republic, 445DE and 544C. There are 
four states mentioned in the mad. fad. of Alfarabi, 61, apart from the Ideal or perfect state. We cannot 
agree with Asin who in his 2. 6 on p. 36 of his translation refers to the &. al-siyasat, 57. ‘There are, however 
only three mentioned in addition to the Ideal State and we are not justified to see in the nawabit of this 
passage (see later) “ perfect individuals who live isolated in the imperfect states,” for there they are com- 
pared to “ darnel in the wheat.” 

Whenever Ibn Bajja mentions four other states he means the four mentioned in the mad, fad.. See n. 
51, below for a full treatment. 

47. tadbir (Asin, 7.8 f. What follows in our treatment is a summary of this page 7. 

48. This view is confirmed by another passage in the tadbir (p. 57 bez).. where Ibn Bajja cnumerates 
economics among such * crafts and faculties’ as rhetoric, strategy, medicine, etc. 

Barker (loc. cit. 273) sees in the passage in the Politikes 259B “ there is one science of all of them : and 
this science may be called royal or political or economical " the starting point of Aristotle's Politics which 
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State is characterized by the absence of physicians and judges because 
its citizens are united in love and never quarrel among themselves. 
All its actions are just, its citizens live on a sensible diet excluding illness. 
By contrast, the four simple states have need of both, physicians and 
judges. The further removed these states are from the Ideal State the 
greater is their need for these two ‘ classes’ and the more respected the 
ever-growing number of physicians and judges will be.*® It is to be 
noted that Ibn Bajja follows Plato in this respect without the transmis- 
sion through Alfarabi. Ibn Rushd repeats these statements in his Para- 
Phrase on the Republic.© It must further be pointed out that though 
Ibn Bajja is not interested in the actual government of the state—as has 
been stated repeatedly—he does see the close connection between the 
character of the state and that of its individual citizens. ‘Thus, the art 
of medicine and the administration of Law have great political import- 
ance. They stand for imperfection with Ibn Bajja, their need is due to 
the absence of love and social peace resulting in unjust actions and 
false opinions. He contents himself, however, with a description of the 
Ideal State in which—to repeat—the philosopher can reach ultimate 
happiness in the contemplation of the IJntelligibilia leading him to the 
union with the (Active) Intellect. It is for this reason that the discussion 
of the Spiritual Forms in their grades is bound up with the character of 
the states and their ways of life. Only if we view the state under the 
aspect of individual perfection and blessedness can we understand why 
Ibn Bajja contents himself with simply contrasting the Ideal state which 
he briefly characterizes, with the four imperfect states. Their different 
character, their transition from one to the other as Plato describes it in 





emphasises’ the distinction between the State and the household and therefore between political and 
economic science.’ 

Ibn Sina in his Agsam al-‘ulum distinguishes three practical sciences : Ethics taught by Aristotle's .Vico- 
machia comes first, next economics as set out in Bryson dealing with the regimen for the household which 
man shares with his wife, children and servants, and last Politics which is taught by Plato and Aristotle. 
(See Ibn Sina, Tis’ rasa‘il, Istanbul 1298 p. 73f. or p. 140b in the Latin version contained in Alpagus : 
Avicennae Compendium de Anima, etc. Venice 1546.) The whole ¢ is most interesting and important 
(see -L. Strauss : Eine vermisste Schrift Alfarabis in ;: MGW7, 1936 where he traced that part of Falqera’s 
Reshit hokmah which is not to be found in Alfarabi’s k. tahsil to Ibn Sina’s Agsam). 

For Bryson consult M. Plessner, Der Oikonomikos des Neupythagoraers * Bryson’ ua. s. Einfluss a. d. islamische 
Wissenschaft, Heidelberg, 1928. Alpagus has * liberberus * which is k. birus, birus being one of the forms in 
which Bryson occurs in Arabic (according to Plessner p. 8 and n. 10). Falqera (ed. David, Berlin 1902 
p. 58 for wehag-gosim read wehag-qibusim = ijtima’ at. 

It seems that Ibn Bajja did not know Ibn Sina’s writings. But he knew Ghazzali’s as his frequent 
polemical references show. Yet, cither he did not know Ghazzali’s threefold division into Politics, Econo- 
mics and Ethics in that order or he deliberately ignored it and, perhaps in opposition to it, denied econo- 
mics the rank of an independent science. 

(See Ghazzali, magasid al-falasi/a, Introduction to Part Il, Metaphysics, /i tagsim al-‘ulum, 3f.) In Yehu- 


dah Hal-lewi’s A/l-Khazari, ed. Hirschfeld § 35 we find the same order as in Ibn Sina, Finally, it is to be 


noted that Ibn Sina’s summary of Politics betrays his interest in all aspects of the Republic, e.¢., constitu- 
tional changes as we find it in Ibn Rushd's Paraphrase. We were unable to obtain a copy of Ibn Sina’s 
k. al-siyasa, ed. Cheikhs in Al-Mashrig, 1906. 


49. tadbir (Asin), 9 : Ibn Bajja mentions four simple (a/-basita) states. This must be in contradistinction 
from the mixed states, i.¢. composed of clements of two or more of the imperfect states. Cp. Republic 111, 
404-409 


50. See PG, 163 with as. 
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his Republic ampeee to him irrelevant. He only once distinguishes them 
by names such as Plato or Alfarabi give them. The usual distinction he 
draws is between simple and composite imperfect states, no doubt an 
echo from Pleto’s Statesman and Laws. The latter especially contains a 
description of the normal constitution as a mixture of monarchy and 
democracy. Guided by his own attempt at Syracuse to influence as a 
philosopher-statesman the course of political life, Plato advocated in 
the Laws the co-operation between a tyrant and a young philosopher. 
We see in the Laws the source for Ibn Bajja’s composite states. When 
he speaks now of three, now of four or even of five states he thinks of 
Plato no less--where four and five are concerned—than of Alfarabi 
who mentions five in his k. fi ara’i ahi-l-madinati-l-fadilati,—Plato’s Ideal 
and four imperfect states, as well as seven which may be traced to Plato's 
Statesman where two classifications are given, first five and then seven 
different constitutions ; and four in his 4. al-siyasatu-|-madaniya— the 
Ideal and three a states. Alfarabi uses a mixed terminology, 
partly a literal translation of Plato’s constitutional terms, partly coining 
possibly his own terms, modelled upon the meaning of Plato's different 
constitutions, as he understood them, and adapted to Islamic concep- 
tions and conditions prevailing in his own time.°! 

After this digression, we resume the analysis of Ibn Bajja’s discussion 
which we follow in order to make clear—as far as we can understand 
this difficult. text—his own train of thought. For, it seems to. us that we 


are not justified to take political statements out of their context since, 
as we stated earlier on, they are used as illustrations and analogies in 
the first place. General observations no less than references to actual 





- Plato’ regards in the Republic, Book IV, 445D, monarchy and aristocracy as a single form and four 
vicious forms in addition : timocracy, oligarchy, Semoemecy ond veaeme IVES Se 544 C.). In the Politikos 
32C-303 A Plato sub-divides the constitutions thus : the Ideal perfect State of the Republic is set apart, 
then come three Law States : monarchy, aristoc seo daienaernnr ep @hanteadb Aebineen ered | tyranny, 
oligarchy, extreme democracy (see Barker, loc. "the 289f). 

These rappeas in the mad. ad of Alfarabi, p62, some with marcy reminiscent of Plato's designation 
in the Republic, 544C : al-jama‘c, al: -karama, i. democracy, tyranny and timocracy, Of the 
<ion ghatitnen  spptied asta gets in wide gnemvete oe veel ta to kno in the sense Plato 
Sas aed vetions te A is the characteristic of its inhabitants (see Republic, 


vicious. 

pred ., 62). Ft occurs also in the k. sapeast eat we micet Wi Sbaduibe Cho ald: fad 61 and 63 and 

. al-siyasat, 57.12), the state in error, This error consists in holding false opinions on God. the Active 
ntellect ete. Just like Plato, Alfarabi sub-divided the ignorant states in both books (see mad. fad. 62 and 


80, &. al-siyasat, 58 ff.) Shoes Pan Balle nantes eee hreand Sos we comnts onemanete hewn O8 fe sypce 
so since al-jahiliyya is 


in fact, it is defined 
ete. Gea acme a to opinions 

f State to others, false ones. wehbe: ond por py 80 is mubaddala, on p. 61 mutabaddala). 

ible that al-nadala of k. al-siyasat is corrupted from baddala ? The Hebrew version (sepher hahathalot, ed. 
ili " p. 47) has hahamuda which though usually meaning carnal desire occurs once in the form 
‘ with mamon, desire for money, It is newther the equivalent of nadala, vile, nor of baddala, 
but as * * could perhaps be interpreted to mean phutocracy ? 

Narboni (ed. Herzog, p. 8) does not wanslate al-basita but gives instead these four terms ; kvhanil, mamo 
nit, gahalit and nissuhit. We shall come back vo these terms in n, 72, below. 


Pepe 
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political events and situation serve as justification, we are inclined to 
think, for the mutawahhid, the philosopher, the homo sapiens who isolates 
himself from uncongenial society organized in an imperfect state in 
order the better to overcome the animal part of his nature as an import- 
ant step towards reaching his truly human goal : to know himself by 
knowledge of the Jntelligibilia with the help of the most excellent of the 
three grades of Spiritual Forms in preparation of the union with the 
Intellect which draws him as near to God the Creator as is in man’s 
nature.*2 

A basis for this anti-political and anti-social view may be found in 
Plato’s Refublic, Book Vi. But whereas in the Republic it is assumed 
that the philosopher ought to be the ruler yet he cannot benefit the 
state by his philosophic rule because the people reject him as useless 
and consequently deny him honour and esteem which are due to a 
true ruler. [bn Bajja’s mutawahhid neither considers it his duty to benefit 
the community of citizens nor has he any other intention than ruling 
himself by withdrawing from Society. Besides, we find in Ibn Bajja’s 
treatise nothing of the grave dangers Plato finds inherent in the very 
virtues of the philosopher against which he must guard lest the virtues 
turn into defects and vices. 


VI 


In addition to just actions which, as has been noted, is characteristic 


of the Ideal State, it possesses also only true opinions. It is due to both 
that to every citizen in it is given the best his natural disposition warrants. There 
is no false opinion in it, its actions are exclusively excellent in the absolute meaning 
(of the term). Yet, every action outside even if good is so in relation to an existing 

ion.5* Consequently, if opinions should arise in the Ideal State 
different from those of its citizens, they must be false, just as actions 
not in keeping with its proper actions are wrong. There is, thus, no 

Tdeal State 


room in the or discourses putting forward views and deeds 
in opposition to those appropriate to it. “‘ This is possible in the four 
states.”” But just as false opinions may arise there and men may be 
led by their nature or taught by others to actions, so, right opinions and 





52. See the passages from the risala quoted in ns. 30 and 31 and those from Alfarabi there and in as, 35 
and 36, above, 


£3, Republic, V1, 487B to 497A, esp. 489ABE and 491 AB. 


overemphasized that Alfarabi and Ibn Rushd do not allow the philosopher to withdraw 
‘ imperfect society, Though Ibn Bajja is aware that highest perfection and blessedness is not 
within reach for his mutawahhid he insists on his withdrawal to reach as high a degree of both as is possible 
tadbir, self-government. Alfarabi and Ibn Rushd foliow herein Plato who states in the Republic 
VII, 519 and 540 that the philosophers are only allowed to retire to the Islands of the Blest after they have 
done their duty by the state, i.c., ruling for the public good. See concluding paragraph of this article. 
54, tadbir (Asin) 9.6 ff. 


Dunlop (p. 66) reads led VK JI o's and «gy with this translation: “ How could a 
view in it be false ?” and “ the corruption of its existence” for our “ an existing corruption.” al-fadila 
we rendered “ excelent.” in connection with madina always “ ideal ” in the sense of perfect in contrast to 
the four non- or imperfect states, See also ‘adbir, 9,12-14, 
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good conduct are possible in an otherwise imperfect state. This axiom 
leads Ibn Bajja to justify the existence—in these four states—of beings 
different from the general run of that society. “* Those who fasten on a 
true opinion which did not exist in.that state or there exists the opposite of what 
they believe, are called al-nawabit. Whenever their beliefs occur very often and 
prominently this term is applied to them ; in a specific sense. In a al sense it is 
used for those whose opinions differ from those of the citizens of the state be they 
true or false. This term ts transferred to them from the plants growing sponta- 
neously among a cultivated field. Now, we would attribute this term exclusively 
to those who hold true opinions. It is evident that it is of the essence of the Ideal 
State that there are no * nawabit’ in it if this term is used in its specific sense 
because there are no false opinions represented therein; nor in a general sense, for 
when does it become diseased, its affairs corrupted and itself imperfect ? But in 
the four (imperfect) ways of life the ‘ nawabit’ are to be found and their existence 
is even the reason for the coming into being of the perfect state.”’™ 

Ibn Bajja then states that all ways of life existing in his as well as in 
former times are composed of the five ways, most of them of the four 
(imperfect) ways of life. He leaves the explanation to those who examine 
the ways of life in his own time. “ But the three classes which either exist or 
can exist are the nawabit, the judges and the doctors. The blessed ones, in so far as 
they can at all exist in these states, enjoy an isolated blessedness. For the just 
government is only the government of the isolated, be he one or be they more than 
one, whilst neither nation nor city-state are in agreement with their opinion. The 
Sufts allude to them by their term ‘ the strangers’! For, though they live in their 
own countries and among their friends and neighbour: —-th-y are strangers in 
their opinions, they travel in their thoughts to other planes which are for them like 
homelands...” Already Munk noticed that this characterisation of the 
‘strangers’ is in part borrowed from Alfarabi. Steinschneider follow- 
ing up Munk’s remark, quoted the Hebrew translation of Alfarabi’s 
k. al-siyasat.“’ On the basis of the incomplete text of the fadbir in the 
form of Narboni’s Commentary we were at that time not able to guage 





55, tadbir (Asin), 10. 7-11.2 

Tbn Bajja uses mostly the term “68 for the perfect ideal state in his 4. tadbir for the more usual Ua6, 

56. tadbir (Asin) : 11; 3-14. 

Cp. Plato, Republic, UX, 580B : monarchy, timocracy, democracy, tyranny. Like Alfarabi Ibn Bajja is 
fond of using the combination 4j.+ 9! %! here and often. The use of A~ bar~ reflects Plato's 
emphasis on bios, ‘ way of life’ in the various states, ‘This is also a trait borrowed from Alfarabi, possi- 
bly. Note the isolated blessedness if it is possible. 

Gp. also PG, 165. 

57. PG, 165, n. 34. As stated there we had only the German translation at our disposal. Now, as the 
result of a study of the relevant passage in the &, al-siyasat, 50.7 ff. it is clear that only men living under 
the rule (ri‘asa) of the ra‘is who has received the gift of prophecy by the emanation of the Active Intellect 
on to his passive by the mediation of the acquired intellect, are capable of reaching sa‘ada (which we 

. translate by ‘ blessedness ’ or the usual * happiness *) and become, in Alfarabi's phrase Dglolatt UL 
#! deed! y 2% 9! 9 «If they form a nation (umma) this nation is fadila, do they unite in one domicile under 
such a prophet-philosopher-king (for this is the meaning of this ra‘is) there comes into being the madina 
Sedila. Yet, if they are dispersed over a number of domiciles the inhabitants of which are ruled by a diffe- 
rent kind of ri‘asa then they are only excellent (not su’ada !) and are strangers in those places. See also n. 63, 
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the significance of that dependence on Alfarabi nor could we realize the 
full importance of Ibn Bajja’s deliberate deviation though we ‘ conjec- 
tured that Ibn Bajja, taking up a side-line of Alfarabi’s consciously 
turned to an individualistic-mystical concept and thus paved the way 
for Ibn Tufail.’ That guess is now fully confirmed as the following 
analysis will show. 
' Alfarabi mentions the nawabit once in connexion with the states in 
contrast to the Ideal State : the ignorant, vicious, and erring states. 
iddebitdledbendintes Uachuusie The nawabit in the states are in the 
ition of the among the wheat or the thorns that sprout among a cultwated 
Full thn ther deat White are ubihts or Gauging tw rege aad t 

Whereas here the naweabit are purely negative, a danger to the Idea 
State within which they grow,*? as well as in the other states. Alfarabi 
paints a rather complex picture of “the nawabit in the excellent states ”’ 
towards the end of his treatise. He distinguishes six main classes of 
varying degrees of error and imperfection making them heretics in the 
worst case (al-mariqa). Yet—and this is decisive Ibn Bajja’s entirely 
positive evaluation of the nawabit—there are others who “ isolate them- 
selves in it and disiort (?) it with themselves and with others in speech but in doing 
so they are not to the Ideal State but follow the right road and seek after 
truth..." is kind of nawabit, guided by the imaginative faculty can 
ultimately reach true understanding. But be it noted that Alfarabi 
says nothing about reaching his goal : ultimate happiness or blessedness. 
This, as has been stated before, is possible only for the citizen in the full 
eee of the term and is therefore impossible for him who isolates 
himself. 

It will be clear from these statements that Ibn Bajja though depen- 
dent upon Alfarabi in his explanation of the term nawabit not only 
turns its meaning into the direct opposite by restricting it to those who 
hold right views but excludes them from the Ideal State altogether. 
Since they arise spontancously in the imperfect states they must needs 
live in isolation ion an otherwise corrupt socicty. By adhering to a 


discipline (tadbir) befitting a philosopher they are capable of reaching 
their goal and even, presumably if they become numcrous cnough, can 
be the means for an Ideal State coming into being. The contrast to the 
view held by the majority of the Falasifa, notably by Alfarabi and Ibn 


oo 


58. Alfarabi, k. al-siyasat, 57.11 ff. 


Dicterici-Bronnle translate : “ the officials in the vicious state” for: Mb Mola! &,al) g Sityil! » 
Perhaps they read “la! for bell) 


59. In the mad. fad., 61, 18 ty of Dieterici’s text must be Sali § cal gt! corrected to aly 
in the light of the passage in k. al-siyasat referred to in the previous n. The translation assumes newa'tb ws 
correct ; * Also individuals are often in opposition to it (the Ideal State) as representatives (or : deputies) 
of these "(other states), ‘The same translation is used in the *. alsiyasat, 74.8 where Dicterici must have 
tead again nawa‘ib. Our text correctly reads nawabit. 

. 60, Alfarabi,k. al-siyasat, 74.20 : 75.2 : 


Dicterici-Bronnie and the Hebrew translator must have read. Sigh’ for Site. of the Hyderabad 
edition. 
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Rushd could not be more pronounced. The perfect, ideal state is possible 
in their view only on the basis of the perfect, divinely revealed Law, 
a view which Plato came to adopt more and more in his advancing 
years.©' As a rule, they follow Plato in assuming a downward trend of 
change from one state to another. Without the philosopher who is at 
the same time lawgiver and prophet®™ no ideal state can come into being 
and exist. For Ibn Bajja, on the other hand, human beings like the 
nawabit who are the strangers and whom he evidently equates in his mind 
with the mutawahhid, can help in the birth of the perfect out of the 
imperfect states.® 





61. Cp. E. Barker, loc. cit., 304 ff.;0n the connection between law and religion esp. 351 ff, See also SAIPT, 
9 f. on the interaction of Politics and Law. Cp. also [bn Bajja’s dictum (tadbir,12) : Si pblal) Gle Mag L's 
Hukuma, wot shari‘a. 

62. Ibn Rushd leaves this an open question. See Maimonides, etc., 198, n. 2. 

63. Alfarabi certainly did not identify the nawabit with the strangers as Lbn Bajja docs. The latter's 
explanation of the term and his explicit statement that it is used by the Sufis raises the point where the 
term bit, sp ‘ous growth, originated. We do not know Sufi literature well enough to be able 
even to suggest that in its mataphorical sense, applied to the political sphere, it stems from those who 
coined the term ghuraba’. Moreover, the juxtaposition of nawabit and ghuraba’ ars to have originated 
in Ibn Bajja. Its etymology points to nabata, grow, as is clear from Alfarabi’s definition which Thn Bajja 
took over in substance. We are indebted to Prof. Arberry for references mg pe where the term is used as 
name of a sect. M. Horten in his Speculative und Positive Theologie d. Islam, Leipzig 1912) mentions nawabit 
in his Glossary as a “ sect who were at the same time adherents of Muawia and Ali.” This designation of 
sect tallies with one of Alfarabi's groups mentioned above. 

In the S hag-gedarim of Menahem b, Abraham Bonafos (latc XTVth or early XVth century) we 
find a entry under the heading someah nam-medina which contains what we find in Alfarabi and 
tbn Bajja together with some additions. It contains the greater part of the Arabic, more than Narboni 
brings—who naturally must have made his Paraplirase from a complete text. On the other hand, Narboni's 
account contains additional matter (Herzog, 8 f.) which is a comment of his own. This is sandwiched 
between Tadbir (Asin) p. 11, end of line 2 and the middie of line 7 thus :“.... he explained that it was his 
intention in this treatise to present the ‘ rule’ of these * plants’ and that their self-government was in accordance with 
that of the perfect State so that they would have no need of the three kinds of medicine for the Lord was their physician. 
Further, the happiness of these * plants’ would be that of the isolated one and their ‘ government’ would be the government 
of the isolated one... . 

Note that from “ Further” Narboni translates almost literally—ihough narrowing the application 
down to the nawabit only— from tadbir, 11.9: 2 All dale 3 91.56 His * three kinds of medicine ° 
take the place of line 8 bal wo 1.9 jfa‘innama. Lines 3-7 ate missitig. ‘The * three kinds of medicine ’ 
staml, of course, for the three classes. Narboni supplies the motif for their absence : God. 

Munk, Melanges, 390, n. 1 gives this explanation : “ C'est @ dire, de la medecine des corps, de la metlecine 
morale et de la justice °-—which throws an interesting light on the conecpt of the nawabil. Cp. ladbur, L284, : 
** medicine souls, of the bodies, af the societies.” See also n. Wb, above. 

It is difficult to find the origin for the nawabit as used by Alfarabi and Ibn Bajja in the Greck plain 
Jahiz, as just mentioned, uses the term without giving a derivation, for a sect on which he wrote a littl 
treatise ( fi-l-nabita) where once the plural it occurs. G. van Vioten edited this treatise under the 
title of a paper he read to a Congress of Orientalists in 1897 : Les Hachwia et nabita, published in : Actes du 
Xie. Congres International des Orientalistes, Paris 1897. It is likely that Alfarabi knew this treatise and that 
his use of nawabit to designate heretics was influenced by Jahiz. 

One might think of passages in the Republic of Plato such as UX, 591, exp. DE and 592A, or, VL. 91.4 
But most probable of all is a passage in VII, 520 B3-5 which is quoted in the concluding paragraph of 
this article, The spontaneous, untended growth in unc nial soil and the consequent aloofness from 
society is strongly reminisecnt of Alfarabi’s definition, quoted in this article, but even more of Ibn Bajja’s 
meaning and use of the term. The French translation by Leon Robin (p. 1109) runs : “ car c'est spentane- 
ment quails » ont pousse....” See n, 81, below. 





2c Editor, Dr. R. Walzer, for having kindly lent us the final proofs of this book. 
See also Asin’s a. 14 (on p. 41 of his translation). 
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He is conscious that something extraneous to nature aflects the 
mutawahhid wherefore his regimen has to be studied and worked out by 
analogy with the physician and the regimen he prescribes for the patient. 
This applies likewise to the isolated nabit (al-nabu al-mufarrad), “how he 
can reach blessedness if it does not exist or how he can remove from. himself the 
accidents that hinder him from (reaching) happiness or what is possible of it... . 
but it is not possible in the three ways of life or a mixture of them.’ 


Vil 


Next, we meet with the familiar statement that man has certain 
features in comm-on with the inanimate and the animal, which Ibn 
_ Bajja discusses on the basis of the three-fold division of the soul into a 
nutritive, generative and augmentative part. The faculties of sense, 
imagination and memory are therefore animal faculties whereas the 
cogitative faculty is exclusive to man. Following Aristotle in his Nico- 
machian Ethics Tbn Bajja finally states that the human actions properly 
so called stem from his free will (ikhtiyar), by which he understands ‘‘the 
will which arises out of reflexion.” Discussing the nature of human actions 
he says that ‘ the majority of human actions in the four ways of life or what is 
mixed together of them consist of animal and human elements. It is rare to find the 
animal element tsolated from the human element for man in his natural state... . 
cannot but think how to act....But the man who acts (solely) because of the 
(right) opinion and judgment without any regard for his animal soul or what 
takes place in it is more worthy that his action be (considered) divine than human. 
Therefore, such a man ts meet excellently endowed with the ethical virtues.® 
is is, as it were, the prelude to the ensuing rather lengthy discus- 
sion of the Spiritual Forms, another expression for the IJntelligibilia. In 
order to preserve their superiority and pure spirituality Ibn Bajja terms 
them Universal Spiritual Forms in contradistinction to the inferior Jndivi- 
dual Spiritual Forms which are bound up with Matter, These two groups 
are the second and third, with a first consisting of the Forms of the Celes- 
tial Bodies or Spheres, and a fourth represented by the Ideas which 
exist in the faculties of the soul, imagination and memory. The Universal 
Intelligibilia are the Active and the Acquired Intellect.© 





64. tadbir (Asin), 12.2-9. 

Dunlop thinks (p. 78, n. 1) that ‘ three’ is probably a slip for ‘ four’. But no change is necessary in 
view of Alfarabi’s k. al-sivasat, 57.11 where three states are opposed to the Ideal State. The whole passage 
is interesting for Ibn Bajja’s contention that medicine and judicature are no sciences since they do not 
exist in the Ideal State, and for his attack on Galen. 

65, tadbir (Asin) : 15.14-16.2 and 16.5-12. See also p, 14. 

Note again the four ways of life or what consists of a mixture of them. He obviously thinks of the many 
shades of mixed social and political organisations which fall under the jahiliyya ov under the jama‘ a, as 
described by Alfarabi in his &. al-siyasat, 58 and 70. 

al-fada‘ ilu-l-shakliyya must, in the context, mean ethical virtues, The Hebrew version has ma‘alot hat- 
tekhuniyo (Herzog, 10) and in the risala (37 =MS, 93a. 18) : ham-middot, Cp. Aristotle's Nicom. Ethics 
Book VI, ch. ii. 2-5 and also Book III, ch. ii. 1-5, 

66, See tadbir 19. 
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His dependence upon Alfarabi is obvious. How far he was directly 
influenced by Alexander of Aphrodisias’s treatise On the Spiritual Forms 
which he mentions in his &. ittisal or by Alfarabi’s Commentary on 
Alexander we are not competent to judge. We confine ourselves there- 
fore to those passages within his discussion which have a direct bearing 
on Politics in general and on the mutawahhid in particular. 

In his discussion of the errors to which man is subject in his percep- 
tion and the resultant false spiritual forms, Ibn Bajja emphasizes that it 
is not his intention to enumerate the classes of government but only 
** the true government because it is the most excellent ‘ iadbir’ and because it 1s 
just possible that through it the mutawahhid may attain essential blessedness. 
As for the employment of a lie it enters only to promote the attainment of blessed- 
ness of the inhabitants of (the imperfect) states ; yet not through a pure lie, rather 
through ambiguous lies, All this is exhaustively dealt with in the Political Scie- 
nce.’ He himself is only concerned about the tadbiru-l-mutawahhid 
(self-government of the unitary, the man who segregates himself from 
society). The false spiritual forms are found in the existing ways of life, 
e.g., hypocrisy and ruse, The use of sophistry misleads——fine psycholo- 
gical insight is thus shown by Ibn Bajja—not only the oulgus but even 
the principal citizens of these states into imagining this to be prudence 
(hikma), the very prudence which Aristotle mentions ‘ in the sixth’ (Book 
of the Nicomachia) .®*® 

Claiming that man loves the spiritual forms by nature he maintains 
that “ The end of all human actions—provided man is a part of the state—is the 
state. But this is the case in the Ideal State alone.’ Yet, in the other four 
imperfect states, the simple or mixed, the people consider all these 
forms from the point of view of pleasure they derive from them as an 
end in themselves. Therefore, what are in the Ideal State introductions 
are ends in the others. We are inclined to interpret this statement in 
the sense that only in the perfect or ideal state is man part of the state, 
i.e, a citizen. 

In his analysis of the various classes of human actions, Ibn Bajja 
remarks that what is considered noble by some ways of life is considered 
ignoble by others. Thus, such actions bring down dynasties without 
affecting personal nobility, however. As an example he cites the conduct 
at the time of the muluk al-tawa’if more even than what happens at the 
time of his writing this treatise.” 





67. tadbir, 29.6-15. 

On al-ilmu-l-madani see n. 45, above, Asin refers again to Aristotle's Polilics without reason. Rather 
might one look to the Republic as the likely source, ¢.¢., Book I, 381 to end, Book TIL. There are very 
few references in Ibn Bajja’s writings on Education. [bn Rushd commented fully in his Paraphrase on this 
kind of education through stories and fables. We hope to deal with this matter in the edition of the Para- 


68. See n. 41, above. Cp. Nir. Pth., Book V1. chs. vy. 1-2 ; viii. 2, 4; xi. 6, 9, 10. 
69. tadbir, 37,9-15. ; 
A very concise description of the difference between the true citizen of the perfect state and the selfish 
in the other states. 
70. tadbir ; 99.%1-16 and 40.3-9. 
A remarkable comment on an actual political situation not iong closed, 
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In connection with the spiritual forms in children and by analogy 
or contrast in animals—based upon Aristotle’s History of Animals and 
On Animals which he commented upon in a separate treatise—, he 
stresses that filial affection varies with the various ways of life since this 
quality derives as much from instinct as from convention. It is greater 
in democracies than in other ways of life for mutual help, as can be 
seen among the Arabs and Berbers.’! 

Another reference to contemporary history is made when the quali- 
ties of old age, above all wisdom, are discussed. Prudénce and counsel 
are naturally not to be expected in childern... Yet, the children of the 
refined and noble families in his time were wrongly credited with them 
and accepted as rulers. “ This is the gravest and most powerful reason for 
corruption in it, whichever of the four states it is. Is it that of the Imam (?) then 
this is in no way possible. Mostly it happens in the cimocracy (?), then in the 
democracy, then in the tyranny.”’7? 

If our conjecture is plausible the text becomes reasonably clear. 
The State presided over by the Jmam would then represent the Islamic 
eae to Plato’s ideaenhtg-? at least in theory, though reality 


. tadbir : 51.5-52.2. 
aciaeed p. 87 of his translation, refers in n. 105 to Alfarabi’s k. al-siyasat, 69 for an identical definition 
72. tadbir : 543-7. 


Asin in his n. 112, p. 91 justifies his translation for al-igamiyya on ethymological grounds as * stable * 
but says that he does not know its technical sense because neither the context nor Alfarabi offer any help. 
I , this term does not-—1o our knowledge-—occur in any of Alfarabi’s three treatises likely to contain 
It. We are led to our emendation through Alfarabi’s imam in his k. tahsilu-l-sa‘ada (Hyderabad 1345), 


ap ea sang ae Rama «ne pave i Taye ebay Aerts 8 with ns.) Besides, 


bn Rushd—follow the same terms. renders imam by kohen, 
priest, (See our Maimonides etc., 198) whilst ee eee ee ee er oe treatise 

on Politics we have seen, it is in itself a legitimate formation. What confirms us str our conjecture 
is, however, the fact, i 
Alfarabi, p. 66, noticed and rendered by ‘ priestly 

are mentioned. peer say ri ee a nape ray wget 
Kehanit ie a lneraltraapiation of on the basis of “* imam 
Paraphrase on Plato’s Politeia towards the end of the second this et 
actions alone are priestly and it has already been told that such a priestly state existed under the ancient Persians.” 5. 
Munich f. 30a). There are further references to priestly states and priestly parts of states in the beginning 
of the third Book of this Paraphrase which will be dealt with in their context at a later date. 
are fownd in the Latin version of Jacob Mantinus in : Aristotelis Omnia, vol. 11, Venice, | 
18Gb, v., 20 sqq.; 187 a, v., SO» Leg seek 37; 187b, 0 > 19 a0. 
from Ibn Bajja \(tadbir, 4 ) who mentions fiv "ar fon at du Na 
of the ancient Persians.”” Asin cannot «race this in Alfarabi. bn Bajja 
Siva. nea ireniret i feel sen  Nclotahin’s Theesores Philos phe 
(Il, p pelea seb post 4 inking priestly state with Aristocracy : 
best— its actions and opinions are —ts called dod te to eal Gat teadand eiung Ge Ciee 

Persians.’ Perhaps Alfarabi Seated besoin or Hellenistic source ? Yet, he may have 

culled his knowledge from geographers or historians which must be verified. 
(Ibn Rushd does not mention Alfarabi in the passage quoted earlier on in this note). See on this ques- 
tion the account by Prof. obs ponpranag ogy aberebngsher ge ~ mp % age ed. eg neg ag 1944, pp. 
97 ff., with references to Tabari on 07 ff. We hope to deal with this questi on It appears 
ay oe ee pre ercbong ying nthe Bag og As the tiene af the. Arab conquest of Persia one 
of these priests governed Persia (see Christensen, op. cit., 119). 

Ibn Rushd’s Paraphrase contains considerable material borrowed from Alfarabi and also some from 
Ibn Bajja. We hope to deal with this in a separate article. Ibn Rushd treats fully of timocracy and oli- 
garchy much in the same way as Alfarabi, In view of Narboni’s term mamoni! Asin may be right in sus- 

y in the missing term, 
73. Ibn Rushd enumerates in his ? five constitutions (in'the beginning of his third Book (MS. 
Munich f. 30b) and says if the first « t constitution is divided into the rule of the king and the rule 
of the best (aristoi) there are six. In this he follows closely Plato. Further subdivision brings the number to 
eight. 
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might look somewhat different. Only in this context is the sequel intel- 
ligible ; that corruption is out of the question. Where we read ‘timocracy’ 
Asin would read ‘oligarchy.’ It is diffrcult to decide either way. If Alfarabi 
can be taken as the source for Ibn Bajja’s terms both constitutions are 
possible. At any rate, democracy and tyranny* seem well established 
through our text and they make it probable if not certain that the two 
other terms are also borrowed from Plato’s four constitutions in the 
Republic. Herein lies the interest of our passage that, apart from the 
conjectural first term, all are going back to a Greek source and concep- 
tion which is highly characteristic for Ibn Bajja. For, in all other places 
where four or three imperfect states are mentioned there is never, as 
stated above, a name given to them. 

Tbn Bajja turns next to a consideration of the ends in respect of the 
mutawahhid : corporeal, individual and universal spiritual forms. “ Jf 
he is a part of the Imam-state™* his ends have already been discussed in the Political 
Science.”” It depends on the nature of one of the imperfect states of which 
he is a part and on his actions in conformity with his being a mutawahhid 
which of the ends it will be. The case of the Ideal State has likewise been 
expounded in the Political Science. Naturally in it he will exercise his 
powers of gee en judgment, reasoning and reflection in his endea- 
vour to attain all his ends. Yet, if his rational faculty is not functioning 


his is an animal action without any connection with the human element. 
Because of his animal actions he cannot become a part of the state 


and must needs live in isolation.” 

The philosopher is the virtuous divine man. By comprehending the 
simple substantial intelligences he becomes himself one of these intelli- 
gences and thus reaches his ultimate end. These intelligences are des- 
cribed in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, De Anima and De Sensu et Sensibili. 

Finally, “‘ it is clear that the mutawahhid (who is not a part of the Ideal 
perfect State), ought not to associate with merely corporeal beings nor with any 
whose end is a spirituality mixed with conpereality. Rather should he seek the 
— of the adepts in the sciences. These men are now more numerous, now less 
and even non-existent in some ways of life wherefore the mutawahhid is obliged 
in some ways of life to retire altoghether from the society of men as much as this is 
possible for him. He should not mix with them except in necessary matters and in 
necessary measure. Or, he should emigrate to ways of life in which the sciences 
are (practised)—if such do exist—. This is not in opposition to what is said 
in the Political Science nor to what is made clear in Physics. For it is made clear 
there that man is a citizen by nature and in the Political Science that retreat is 





* | I would prefer “ tyrannies’ as “tyranny” has acquired a different meaning to that in which it 
was originally used in Greece—Ed. | 


74. We read again imamiyya and huwa for hiya. The passage is tadbir : 54, new chapter (1)—55.1. 


75. Asin (n. 117, p. 92 £.) quotes a long passage from Alfarabi’s k. al-siyasat, p. 57 about men who are 
like domestic animals or wild beasts—this passage follows the one on the nawadbil, They are, if * domesti- 
cated,’ just good enough to be servants but not citizens. No deubt, Ibn Bajja has this passage in mind. 
This is clear from his closely resembling treatment on p. 55 of his tadbir. 
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wholly bad. But this is only so in essence, it is good by accident.”’76 

In other words, since we are dealing not with the Ideal State of the 
Republic with its ‘ pattern set up in the heavens’, but rather with imperfect 
states on earth in our own time a realistic reading of the situation forces 
us to discard—in practice—the ideal standard in order to save the 
divine soui of striving man. This can be done only by avoiding conta- 
mination with the impurity and evil of imperfect human society through 
retreat. A life in retreat is incompatible with the assertion of man being 
a Zoon — who shares fully in the social life of the State. But, postu- 
lates Ibn Bajja, circumstances force the mutawahhid to set himself apart 
and, if necessary, cut himself off entirely from social life. 

In conclusion we would point out once more the striking feature of 
Ibn Bajja’s departure from Alfarabi before and from Ibn Rushd after 
him. Both adhered closely to the Platonic idea of the civic obligation of 
the philosopher. When Ibn Bajja states in his k. iétisal?? that Plato 
describes the state of the blessed metaphorically as that of one who 
gazes into the sun he understands this to mean that man perceives the 
Existing Things as they really are. This, for him, is the highest grade of 
ascent to the Union’ and assures Blessedness. He thus deliberately 
ignores Plato’s explicit insistence on service to the community. This, 

lato expresses in Book VII of the Republic—still within the metaphor of 
the Cave—thus : “‘ Then when they are fifty, those who have come safely 
through and proved the best at all points in action and in study must be brought 
ai last to the goal. They must lift up the eye of the soul to gaze on that which 
sheds light on all things, and when they have seen the Good itself, take it as a pattern 
Sor the right ordering of the State and of the individual, themselves included. 
For the rest of their lives, most of their time will be spent in study ; but they will 
all take their turn at the troublesome duties of public life and act as rulers for their 
country’s sake, not regarding it as a dinstinction, but as an unavoidable task. 
And so, when each generation has educated others like themselves to take their place 
at of the commonwealth, they will depart to dwell in the Islands of the 

st.” 

It is this insistence on (the best) rule of the commonwealth in constrast to 
the self-rule of the phi in isolation from the community, which Plato 
illustrates in the same k VIL: “Jt is for us, then, as founders of a 
commonwealth to bring compulsion to bear on the noblest natures. They must 
be made to climb the ascent to the vision of Goodness, which we called the highest 
object of knowledge, and, when they have looked upon it long enough,they must not 
be allowed, as now are, to remain on the heights, refusing to come down 
again to the prisoners or to take any part in their labours and rewards, however 
much or little these may be worth.....The law is not concerned to make any 





76. tadbir : 78.6-16. 
Here the term al-‘ilmu-l-madani may well refer to Alfarabi’s k. tahsil, p. 14, quoted in n. 36, above. 


77. p. 20.3 £. 
78, See n, 37, above. 
79. 540A—C2, 
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one class specially happy, but to ensure the welfare of the commonwealth as a 
whole. By persuasion or constraint it will unite the cituzens in harmony, making 
them share whatever benefits each class can contribute to the common good ; and its 
purpose in forming men of that spirit was not that each should be left to go his 
own way, but that they should be instrumental in binding the community into 
one. 780° 

Ibn Bajja would keep his philosopher on the summit of his beatific 
vision, he would not bring him down into the cave of social obligation, 
of civic duty. For him, there is no law that holds sway over all citizens 
alike. He seems to hold with the philosophers ° “* compeers in other states” 
who “‘ may quite reasonably refuse to collaborate : there they have sprung up, 
like a self-sown plant, in spite of their country’s institutions ; no one has fostered 
that growth, and they cannot be expected to show gratitude for a care they have 
never recewed,”’®! 

Ibn Bajja freed himself from the beautiful vision of the /deal State, 
and, pondered, instead, over the possibility how to attain blessedness : 
or at least partial blessedness and perfection in the existing—far from 
ideal—states. The result of his reflection is the tadbiru-l-mutawahhid; 
the self-government of the speculative philosopher who retreats into 
his own self and strives for perfection by withdrawing from society.®” 


Erwin I. J. RosenrHan 


m 519D-520A 4, 


. 520B-5, The passages quoted are taken from the English translation by Corntord. (The Republic of 
Plats, Oxford, 1941). 


82. Finally, a word about certain discrepances between the Arabic original and the extracts from it 
contained in Narboni’s Commentary. 

Asin noticed some addition in Munk’s French version in his Melanges based upon Narboni. They are 
of the kind we have given an example in n. 63, above. We must not forget that we do not deal with a 
translation but with a Summary made by a man whose claim to be a philosopher in his own right is a 
strong one. Asin did not notice our example nor a few similar ones. 

But in a contribution to Al Andalus VU, 1942, fas. 2.: Un texte de al-Farabi atribuide a Avempace por Moises 
de Narbona he charges Narboni with adding a whole long passage from Alfarabi to his Summary as an 
cpilogué of Ibn Bajja’s and states that Munk did not suspect such plagiarism. 


‘There is no doubt that the sin Munk sect against extracts from Alfarabi's magala fi ma’ ani al-agql 
are indentical. We compared he passages cited by Asin with the Hebrew text edited by Herzog (p. 20 t.) 
\nd yet, we are not prepared to agree without reservation to Asin’s charge. Immediately after the first 
passage Alfarabi is actually mentioned and no new subject is introd The quotations fit into the 
context quite naturally. They could therefore belong to bn Bajja just as much as to his Commentator . 
Verbal agreement between Alfarabi and Ibn Bajja is not infrequent in the three treatises we considered 
for this article. 


Another factor, though not by itself valid, is a marginal note found in a MS. Herzog used tor the consti- 

— of his text, “and quoted by him as n. 9, on p. 20. It refers to the beginning of first passage dis- 

cussed by Asin. It states that Ibn Rushd apparently referred to this profound © in his On the possi- 

bility of union as one in which nobody else preceded Ibn Bajja. The writer of the gloss is of opinion that 

this passage is the source for Ibn Rushd’s boast in his Long Commentaiy on De Anima, where . 
upon this statement here, that he alone solved the problem of union. Be that as it may, there are ot 

make us hesitate. The Hebrew text contains the end of the text edited by Asin no litera! 

nd the epyit : Complied i ah 20. Asin’s text 

cds aap ad as ths vou rom hha id is what was found of this 

treatise. So mes pnts teas Hecate © Same aang ane tadbir ? Or, wires. Karson, 

the Commentator, summed up the realisation of the aim of paler tn rh that he becomes completely 

free from matter and by devin wane to the Acquired Intellect as much as possible, gains the possibility 

of union with the Active Intellect, in the manner of Alfarabi and Ibn Bajja in the risala and the ittisal. 





THE UNIQUE DIWAN OF HUMAYUN BADSHAH 


INCE finding the diwan of Humayun, repeatedly has the question 
been put to me : how did you find it ? “‘ Curious,” I thought to 
myself, ‘‘ it is always : how did you find it ? Never, how do you 

find it ?” For even a unique diwan of one of the Great Mughals can be 
of little value unless it contains good poetry. Fortunately, however, 
the diwan does contain good try—even very good poetry which with 
its majesty of words and sublimity of thought shows that His Majesty 
was capable of soaring to the heights of Jami. 

If material rew are any index of the quality of verse, then the 
two poets who received, for any single performance, the largest rewards 
from Akbar, namely Qasim-i-Kahi who was paid a lakh of tankahs' 
for his tour de force wherein the word fil (elephant) occurs in every verse, 
and Khwajah Husayn-i-Marwi who was paid two lakhs of tankahs? for an 
ode wherein the first hemistich of each verse gives 963 A.H., the date of 
Akbar’s coronation, and the second hemistich, 977 A.H., the date of 

ahangir’s birth, and similarly, Sa‘ida-i-Gilani, the artist of the Peacock 
rone, who was weighed in silver in 1027 A.H. for an ode in honour 
of Jahangir and re-weighed in silver in 1042 A.H. for an ode praising 
the valour of Prince Awrangzib during an elephant-fight,’ should be 
deemed to have been amongst the greatest ornaments of the Mughal 
court, but curiously these were the very poets whose diwans instead of 
being the best yg had irretrievably perished. I was asking my 
talented friend, Prof. Sayyid Mas‘ud Hasan Ridwi of Lucknow to 
explain this queer anomaly when he went in, brought out a MS and 
ut it in my hands. The world’s solitary copy of the Diwan-i-Kahi ! 
ow I clung to that MS ! It was badly damaged, moth-eaten, difficult 
to read, seething with errors; but I was a drowning man and it was the 





1. One hundred thousand tankahs is equivalent to Rs. 5,000, according to the Khizanah-i-‘ Amirah, Neval 
Kshore ed. p. 411 


i 2. Cf. Khizanah-i-‘ Amirah, p. 411 : 

SF B92 aad gir Cent Syl wed sigdi cio nb SS KL lc 2 gee SE Ww” 

SS 51 ale a 2S Chl se bets 5! ot gd yo — aged Samy om api zs lal ach gat! Agga o! Po s 
BW 99 lam al — aishe GF comes a eggs thy -  ceet gity We Ole} o> Seidl asl 2+ Uy, cee rae 


oa gtee Aegyy seen 
3. See my Mughal Poetry, pp. 49, 50 and 55. 
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diwan of Kahi and everyone knows that a drowning man catches at a 
straw !| At least Prof. Ridwi did when I kept his MS with me for an 
indefinite period, 
Now as working on a subject means working all round the subject 
I proceeded very soon to Kahi’s great patron—-Humayun, The latest, 
and most exhaustive work on Humayun is Dr. S. K. Banerji’s Humayun 
Badshah in two volumes and one of the sources of that work is an “ only 
existing copy of the diwan of Humayun.” Dr. Banerji does not hide his 
light under a bushel : he makes it perfectly plain that the diwan is unique 
and that his guide, philosopher and friend was Mr. S. H. ‘Askari of 
Patna. Dr. Banerji’s work ap ared in 1940 : ten years had passed by; 
and none of the innumerable admirers of Mughal culture in India 
had felt the urge to describe the diwan or publish it. However, incredible 
and inexplicable things do happen and the path was open for me to 
roceed to Patna and obtain the diwan. It is the property of the trust of 
iwan Sayyid Nasir ‘Ali of Kujhwa, District Savan, Bihar and as one 
of the trustees is Nawwab Sayyid ‘Abbas ‘Ali, an eminent philanthropist 
and brother of a beloved friend of mine, the late Nawwab Sayyid 
Mubarak ‘Ali, to obtain the loan of this soul-animating diwan and 
the necessary permission for its publication involved no trouble. There 
was, therefore, nothing sensational about the actual finding of the diwan : 
the sensational thing is the diwan itself full of fragrance and colour, 
buoyancy and depression, wit and humour, piety and learning, showing 
Humayun as he actually was, the conquering hero at Chitor, the deserted 


ex-king in Lahore, the piteous refugee in Iran, the see Emperor in 


Delhi, devoted to Islam, mysticism, opium and Akbar, fond of his 
friends Bayram Khan and Baba Dust, fond even of his enemies like 
Kamran, taking Fortune’s buffets and rewards with equal thanks 
and carrying anger as the flint bears fire, who, much enforced, shows 
a hasty spark, and straight is cold again. 


Tue Parna Diwan or Humayun 


The MS of Humayun’s diwan of Persian poetry consists of 28 folios ; 
lines 8 ; size 9x5} ; 63x3 ; with a decorated ‘unwan and written within 
gold-ruled borders and ornamental triangular corners in a clear nasta‘lig 
apparently in the seventeenth century. Its orthographic peculiarities 
are generally three dots under uw ; one dot for ¢ ; no difference between 
‘and S and no stroke under ha, C.£-5 sme Oem for <= Ose ; > | 
for 5! ; y!> for jl. On the first folio is written in a hand different 
from the scribe’s Os:# Ol»> followed by 1 r sic ! Altogether there are 
16 ghazals, 60 quatrains and 7 fards (isolated verses) comprising 211 
couplets. Notwithstanding the word +4, in coloured ink in the 
middle of f. il b, the ghazals, quatrains and fards are intermixed through- 
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out the MS, without any alphabetical arrangement. Further 4 ghazals 
and 2 quatrains have been ren and the constituent parts given 
on widely separated folios as foilows :— 
Ghazal II, 6 couplets, first 3 on f. 15b, remaining 3 on f. 8a ; 
ghazal IIT, 7 couplets, first 2 on f. 9b, remaining 5 on folios 15a- 
15b ; ghazal V, 5 couplets, firs: couplet on f. 8b, remaining 4 
on f. 5a ; ghazal IX, 5 couplets, first 3 on f. 6b and remaining 2 
on f. 14a ; quatrain XXXIV, first couplet on f. 26a, second on 
. 27b ; and quatrain XXXV, first couplet on f. 25b, second on 
. 24a. 
The order of the other poems in the diwan is as follows, the number in 
brackets being the total number of verses in the poem : 
Ghazals __I (5) f. 1b-2a ; IV (6) f. 3b-4a ; VI (4) f. 5b ; VII (5) 
f. 2a-2b; VIII (5) f. 1l6a-l6b; X (6) f. 9a-9b; 
XI (6) f. 3a-3b ; XII (4) f. 4b ; XIII (4) f. 8a-8b ; 
XIV (5) f. 6a-6b ; XV (6) f. 14a-14b ; and XVI (5) 
f. lla-11b. 
Quatrains I f. 22b ; II f. 25a-25b ; III f. 13a; IV Ff. 13b; VF. 
22a-22b ; VI f. 7a; VII f. 17a-17b; VIII f. 19a; 
IX f. 2la-21b ; Xf. 10b ; XI f. 18b ; XII f. 18a-18b ; 
XIII f. 10a; XIV f. 17b; XV f. 7b; XVI FE. 12a; 
XVII f. 26a ; XVIII f. 27a; XIX f. 13a; XX f£. 
19b-20a ; XXI f. 20b-21a ; XXII f. 23b ; XXIII f. 
2lb ; XXIV f. 21b-22a ; XXVf. 12b ; XXVIf. 23a; 
XXVIII f£. 10b ; XXVIIITf£,20b ; XXIX f. 24b; 
XXX f. 19b ; XXXI f. 7b ; XXXII'f. 13b ; XXXIII 
f. 23b-24a ; XXXVI f. 12a ; XXXVII f. 25b ; 
XXXVIII f. 26b-27a ; XXXIX f. 24a; XL fF. 
24a-24b ; XLI f. 23a ; XLII f. 17b-18a ; XLIII f. 
20a ; XLIV f. 19a-19b ; XLV f. 2la; XLVI f. 
26b ; XLVII f. 17a; XLVIII f. 12b; XLIX f. 
l6a; Lf. 27b; LI f. 26a-26b; LIL f 18a; LIIIf. 
lib; LIV f. 18b-19a ; LV f. 22a; LVIf. 7a; LVII 
f. 25a; LVIIL f. 20a-20b; LIX f. 27a-27b & LX 
f. 10 a. 
If, 28a ; II f. 16a; Uf. 22b;1VE 24b; VE 23b; 
VI f.17a and VII f.28a. 


Tue AUTHENTICITY OF THE PATNA Diwan 


The Patna MS of the diwan of Humayun is the world’s solitary copy 
but being undated and with a vague superscription— Diwan-t-Humayun— 
in a hand different from the scribe’s, its authenticity has first of all to be 
established, especially as the takhallus, Humayun, which occurs in 
ghazals I, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII and quatrains XXXVI and XXXVIII 
of the Patna diwan was borne also by a poet Amir Humayun who died 
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c. 902/1496 and whose diwan exists in the British Museum and the 

Bankipore Library, MS No. 214. There has also been a poet Humayun 

Shah whose verses are preserved only in anthologies but his takhallus 
was Humayun Shah, not Humayun, 

To establish the authenticity of an entire diwan necessitates laborious 
research and I have no doubt, because a doubt had arisen in the minds 
of men as regards the authorship of the Patna diwan and because the 
road to the removal of that doubt was steep and thorny, that the diwan 
continued to remain unpublished. Fortunately for me the two diwans 
are totally dissimilar and if in the sea of Persian poetry the weeds of 
Amir Humayun are found growing in the same waters as the pearls of 
Humayun Badshah, even so, they float on surface and are easily dis- 
cernible, I shall discuss elsewhere the homonymous Humayun ; here 
I have to establish the identity of the Patna diwan. 


A 


If the facts of Humayun’s biography are available from his diwan, 
the fact of his diwan is available from his biography—as recorded by 
Abu’l-Fadl and Firishtah. Says the Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, p. 368 :! 

“Humayun also regarded with favour, poetry and poets. And 
as he had a metrical turn, he spent the intervals of time between 
spiritual and temporal obligations in composing poetry. The diwan 
of his ms is in the grand library. The following quatrains are 
taken from this frontispiece of marvels.” 

Thereupon Abu’l-Fadl cites quatrains III, VIII, XLVI and XLVIII 
of the Patna diwan. 

Similarly Firishtah says, Neval Kishore ed. p. 243: “I have seen 
the diwan (of Humayun’s poems) at various instances and these are its 
verses.”? And he cites 15 verses, namely Ghazals V (4), XI (4) XII(4), 
Quatrain LVII and Fard V of the Patna diwan.> Gulbadan Begum 
(995 A.H.) cites quatrain XXI ;* Jawhar (995 A.H.) cites quatrain 
LVII ;5 the Tadhkirah-i-Salatin- i-C haghtai ( 1137 A.H.) cites Ghazal 
XI (2) and Quatrains III, VII, XLVI and XLVIII of the Patna 
diwan ; es but the largest extracts are contained in a work written only 
twenty years after Humayun’s death, namely, the Nafaisu’l-Ma’athir 
of Mirza ‘Alau’d-Dawlah Qazwini which cites Ghazals I (1), IE (5) 

Le © Mg SIR se fet ple Spled Lab i! D9 5.97 ple SK UniT jy act Wiad y pd jlo fey) 
cael 2 g™ JleSecr ys Sparil aS Dig? 9 — AtKe Jai LULL 42 51S jl ae y Gide jt Mey goad Slariy 
— 99 Se eh p col Shas O15! obs om gly 
ceo gh 5! Slet yt y aT oe 22 faater Cae yi 25 OI ye 
3. Quatrain LVII on p. 237, the others on p. 243. 
. Humayun-Namah, p. 48. 

Tadhkirah-i-Wagi ‘at-i-Hlumayun, ‘Aligarh MS. f. 67 a 

j, ‘Aligarh MS. f. 106a-106b, 
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IIT (6), IV (6), VII (5), EX (1), X (6), XI (6), XIT (4), XIII (4), XIV 
(1), XV (5) ; Quatrains II, VIII, XX, XXXI, XLVIIT and Fard IT 
of the Patna diwan—61 verses in all. In other words no less than 72 
verses namely : 
Ghazals I (1), II (5), IIL (6), IV (6), V (4), VIT (5), TX (1) 
X (6), XI (6), XII (4), XTIT (4), XTV (1), XV (5) ; 
Quatrains III, VIII, XX, XXI, XXXI, XLVI, XLVIII, LVI 
and Fards II and V 
contained in the Patna diwan have been cited by contemporary historians. 
Those verses of Humayun which form part of his correspondence with 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, Shah Tahmasp of Persia and Bayram Khan 
and which have been preserved by historians are, however, not contained 
in the Patna diwan. So far on external evidence. 


B 


To proceed now to internal evidence. Among the 72 verses of the 
Patna diwan whose authenticity has just been established, is the follow- 
ing couplet : 


ip! aha GAS ee gl 3 ge te a 


It is in gazhal XI of the Patna diwan and is ascribed to Humayun by the 
Nafaisu’l-Ma’athir and by Firishtah, p. 243, Neval Kishore ed. But for 
the terminal .* , the second hemistich of this couplet is identical with 


1 ee ow Slab gl F Ole jhe 


—-one of the four hemistichs written on the sides of Hulagu Khan’s 
painting reproduced as frontispiece by Prof. E. G. Browne in Vol. III 
of his Literary History of Persia. As the sister hemistichs of the frontispiece 
indicate : 


de Sl el S Ole N50 cae SET chy py ob JS 


ae ned EG SAHl ye S gae ASST tg a ant KG j py IK 


the original is a ghazal. Obviously, therefore, Humayun was quoting ; 
and it was equally obvious that the poet from whom he was quoting 
had greatly inspired the thought of Humayun. To trace the author 
of the hemistich became therefore an issue of vital importance for I 
had correctly anticipated that on that discovery hinged other discoveries. 


1, Cf. Hafiz from wham “ 12) sto Sle 4 j@ was taken successively by Jami, Humayun and 
Kahi : 9 lab rae Ole 21530 a ot Sade yp vg tb 
The original, in Hafiz,is:  SUbe glad Us! Sole wt» BS am chy old Oe FF 5 Se 
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And so began a heart-breaking search and eventually I found the 
hemistich in the Kulliyat of Jami, Neval Kishore ed. p. 150 : 
cad we Glee SF Ole shy cad EST chy py ots iF 
we Sale 92 Ge me jl ole dale oS il ce SA ae a 
ceeded BS LGN oye Spe ASST 3 ge ae gate KS j Sey of HK, 
cali 3 ji! AT 45} alas ol. tle 29 Bee ryt KH py? Aol 


Thereafter my course was clear : it lay through the works of Jami. 
The Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1 p. 179, states that in 949/1543 Humayun 
endorsed the following verse on the letter to Yadgar Nasir Mirza : 


Dy od cy lie SI 53} ody cows gpl OILS Gighe OL ys 


NS > END eee Spt dip 6 pin ge OLS > ple y phn de gm lid sl 
= — ’ y 


This verse also proved to be a quotation from Jami, Kulliyat, Neval 
Kishore ed. p. 404 : 


ONS > Elo oe > Cyt din 6 cage OS2 Ele s wip de gp slam ysl 


Oss EL Sgro jl oye Oly pak wijld dm boy OLS jlo yb 


OF s EY 9 wY jl galoy ails SA CASE cele BL wT oy 


Obviously therefore, Humayun had made a deep study of Jami and as 
according to contemporary history, Humayun was deeply devoted to 
mysticism 
1. “In 1533 at Qandahar because of his regard for darwishes, 
Humayun held the ewer and poured water on their hands after a 
holy meal.”! 
2. “ Notwithstanding his exalted rank, Humayun enjoyed the 
company of darwishes and did not consider himself aloof from them,’’? 
3. “* Always by favour of divine grace, Humayun consorted with 
saints and mystics.’”* 
the following eight quatrains of the Patna diwan which are at once 
mystical and after the pattern of Jami’s must be of Humayun’s com- 
position ; 


1. Bayazid Biyat, Calcutta ed., pp. 169-170 : 
Ati DURE! Cee OT sirtay S yer Spam FT galt 52 aciste Dior gs2 Um gee Opim 
2. Tadhkirah-i-Bukhara’i, quoted by Dr. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, Vol. U1 p. 354 : 
ala god QUE! 5t GL) yy Ly age <tle Slrgse U ili > 
3, Ma’ athir-i-Rahimi, p. 576, 
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Patna Diwan 


Vv 
Sh rh ST mj Son AT | Ol 
cml rlyns gl SE acewe ile |; 
mm OT Ass 9, 355 OL 
LV 
ttt ae jf Kary oly F 
elt gf Gls, “alee jl 
sb ol “a a 9° Olan 
XXX 


2929 pl oe Clie al 
dept gg ast jl ott wall 
sgn £92 Alam pnt St Ose 
dyna hel lum 9 airyns ex u 


XXXV 
Bae Bh Sie old Guo 5 
Gat Stijl Gly I> owes » 
plde Aide iby ge J? 9 Ole 
Be Fy Oleg RAT Sle « Je 
XLVI 
NS ole cid ILS wh 
DS ele lie le 
pat j551 Jo sBlin Jie jl 
IDS more 9 Oigm 29m dlp 
LI 
0d Qkesy> Jo yd a5 ob 
03 Olys ly Ke Jo oy gu 
02 OL od yl mS at or 
03 QT cael OT 2 95 Shey AT Sie 


Jami’s Lawa’ih 


Flash IT 
cle 9 48,8 52 4S plo 
el ae Jal Gade 52 
pgelstes “as pl aly Y 
st Sem 5 ae ge ei 
Flash XXII 
dyng Clleel 9 osey SL 
dong C12 Arle 9 ple ryle 52 
mgr pte cal 25 52 
syng Ol, jG Xe oss wlb 
Flash XII 
BAe days} ER aly lo o96 » 
Bae dat pe U SY 5 ol 445) Ol} 
Ca mild lade, 4 lie 
Fe At GT Gm dope 5! 
Preface 
OF oj By OS 92 5 he 
WS pjli~ BB pil jy 
OS jh pt tb oy yo 
NS o5ly nek Spe a Mey SI; 
Preface 
o> tl Ole » Sk Jo ob 
o> pat rm ‘aS 59 qt ol 
wD 2gh2 prj yl a> ol) 50 
o> aly apm 29m j ayy aK 
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Patna Diwan 


LVI 
Pole 6) SAL aul ol 


Bre sel) 9 Gte ig 52 
SP et Ba ne ST shy 
KA) 9 IS 9 SH sa Ose 


LVIII 
SK shel cit jt gm Jd Gl 
Sot jlslig doy Ue jas 52 
dag ciety wy ST j AT ale 
Sree Sm 3S shed 


Jami’s Lawa’ih 
Flash XXIII 
Pid ole SF OF way 5! 
Bre ch 9 Gao civ jails 
Slo Se ayay jl 4 
wi) SS Bl, ke SF 
Flash I 
SI oh yw j) me ey HL I 
Sor why! wy pes oly 5m 
bem le! Sal ad Cle Oyen 


Sat Shel mem j J Coren 


Further as quatrain XLVI is independently ascribed to Humayun by 
the Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, p. 653 (see under A above), there can be no 
doubt that the line of reasoning, here pursued, is correct and that the 
seven quatrains of the Patna diwan—V, XXX, XXXV, LI, LV, LVI 
and LVIII all belong to the Emperor Humayun. How direct can 
be indirect evidence ! 


C 


The Patna diwan has to be cxamined against the background of 
Humayun’s character. “* Fond of poetry and of poets”, writes Bada’uni 
in his Muntakhabu’t-Tawankh,! ‘* Humayun used himself to compose 
good poetry. He never remained an instant without wuzu’ nor did he - 
ever take the name of God or of the Prophet : he would say ‘Abd for 
‘Abdu’llah, and ‘Abdu’l for ‘Abdu’l-Hayy. In place of the word 
[huwa] he wrote two alifs side by side [ !! ] whose letters thus arranged 
are cleven, having the same value as ».” This piety and the subtle 
influence of Jami’s Lawa’th or of the Qur’an or the Prophet's traditions — 
displaying in one instance the extreme of reverential caution by referring 
to the Prophet as the Lord of the letter J [lam]—pervade the following 


eight quatrains, XIII, XVII, XXIX, XXXIV, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
LIX, L and Fard I of the Patna diwan addressed either to God or the 
Prophet : 


1. Vol. I, p. 467, Cal. ed. 
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To the Prophet To God 


syed Sel 92 CLE ya Gl cow Sloan! le 5 When aT oI 
tye eee Us le cw Shitel dom gi Gy ob 
1 ale then Lind jem ew Se oti jG nde aT ie ye 
Speais wile Ge 5 Goi ad 1p} Ve Sloeige et gi Sloe | L 


gs Hall phe. Cake WY sly o! 
en eer sky wl » Jil yy 
Al ss Gb gn 4m 22, 3 gle, Oli gy s~* sl 
g dks) Gh gt 8 foils Ob yg Ga 


> pli pylags’ x Pe get oe Ghee Cum y Soap he! cs! 
plde 59) 9 oat pile Saad x &e GH a Shy S 6 
To fap cee et BI GIA, ‘ale Wh gl 
elf pad Oley Ogle ody » 5 Glee GR og S pte gi 
To God 
S59 POL) Ade AST I ete i Se IV clr 
ge ots BY sy5 4) OT pi gS AKL. c pled be LI 
Wei gi CW Ge Qs a le Slyo MHI » Bot. a, ys F 
STN oe greet JS gi Clie tS oi gi Clie ot jl oy jale 


1, Although according to the Prophet's tradition; *‘ Ye will see your Lord as ye see the moon on the 
night it is full without any hindrance in its visibility,’’ God will be visible on Judgment Day, He is not 


visible to us now: *‘ show Thyself to me,”’ said Moses; and God re 
even so, says Humayun, in thinking of Him we can have visions of 
the instant.” 

2. SHY CHEMI ITD Ss “But for thee (ie. 
heavens,” 


. Cf, Lawa’ih, Flash XID: OW yy LS awe 5 


ied : ** Thou canst not see.” But 
is beauty and enjoy ‘the future in 


the prophet Muhammad) I had not created the 


. Cf. Lawa’ih, Flash XXIV: Get GIy 951 Ol cole 

. Cf. Lawa’ih, Flash VI: Glle wey She cee ob 

». Cf. Lawa’ih, Preface: Gait AP eri Kaa 

. The letter J is the first letter of the first word of the following: JWY! ct WI SY J 

riae a52 # © isa literal translation of ‘sa jd! O6 J Qur'an, XVII, 109: “ If the sea 

fer wed for the words of my Lord, the sea would surely be consumed before the words of my Lord are 
9. So in the original ; perhaps 35 
10, Cf. the Tradition : ‘* I do not render praises unto Thee ; Thou art what Thine own praises 


declare Thee ""— lead be cuit Ls cil ade «Li yes! Y —quoted as the opening sentence of the 
Lawa’ ih, 


11, Cf. Lawa’ih, Preface: 29 gf gh gar see lb 
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Fard 


2 st i al Gdlpe ai Osis PoeyY jl oy gy Se 
D 


Humayun’s diwan bears the impress both of his virtues and his 
frailties. Opium is “the most potent, most sovereign, most seductive 
and most enthralling of masters’ and it had enslaved a king. When 
Bega Begum complained that Humayun was neglecting her, “I am 
an opium-eater,” pleaded Humayun, “ if there should be delay in my 
comings and goings, do not be angry with me ”—so says his own sister, 
Gulbadan Begum.* ‘“‘ Humayun Badshah,” writes Mirza Haydar in 
1541, ‘‘was the eldest, greatest and most renowned of Babur’s sons 
but he had contracted some bad habits ; among these was his addiction 
to opium. All the evil that has been set down to the Emperor and has 
become the common talk of the poeple is attributed to this vice. Never- 
theless he was endowed with excellent qualities, being brave in battle, 
gay in feast and very generous.” “* Humayun had also when near his 
departure (from the world),” writes Abu’l-Fadl, “‘ reduced his consump- 
tion of opium. He had seven days’ divided supply. ‘ This is all the 
opium we shall eat,’ said he to his body-servants. On the day which 
was the first stage of his journey to the region of holiness and detachment, 
there remained four pellets. He sent for these and partook thereof in 
rose-water.”> Humayun himself in a Fard found both in the Patna diwan 
and among the extracts of his poetry given by Firishtah says :* 


ryld geil dee Oye aS ms plo Oy Ky ly oF y 


I own treasures which are the envy of Korah (Croesus)—that is 
I have opium in my purse. 

Consequently there cannot be the shadow of a doubt that the following 
four quatrains of the Patna diwan in praise of opium—that sweet obli- 
vious antidote which can raze out the written troubles of the brain 
and cleanse the stuffed bosom of that periless stuff which weighs upon 
the heart—are by the Emperor Humayun : 

Qur'an 1.22 43 es J SEI Ws 

Qur'an, V1. 73, and IX. 95; ba\ptt! 9 — gal! ple 


Tarikh-i-Rashidi, p. 469 ed. Elias & Ross, 1895. 
Akbar-Namah, p. 363, Vol. 1 Calcutta ed : 


Sgt SB abt OLS yg dha gt Ole gle ons 55) cae Sage — safe SF dgdi JI YJ v2 » 
aisls lle a ay ete Gm ole ay ot 9 ral ale ae See Sal SO 5592 22 9 Cel ge? & Sosy 
Boyd Se oh 


4 

4 

3. Humayun-Namah, p. 38 : a¢ J of 5! ay ols PB? be gl 52 SF) — aod! ye aia ola, 
t. 

5. 


6. Patna diwan, Fard V and Firishtah, Neval Kishore ed. p. 243. 
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XXII 


When the incomparable God is generous, 
perception becomes subtle and the 
temper rhythmical. 

In short, it is an auspicious augury and 
state of affairs when there is the opium. 
pill in the purse. 


XXVI 


Since, by the eternal law, my essencc is 
pure, the skies are earth underneath 
my feet. 


Since I act as an antidote on the grief- 


stricken, hence my name is antidote 
(opium). 


XXXIII 


O heart, be cheerful and invoke the In- 
comparable (God); be avaan in 
dealing with the good and the bad. 

If thou eatest .opium by force of habit, 
be sociable Pind) kneaded like the 
electuary in thy dealing with huma- 
nity. 


XLI 


What is deemed pure by the Religious 
Law and wisdom—that am I (the cap- 
sule of the opium-poppy). 


When I come out of my natural dome 


AD O pm Clie cee O gm 
Ach Osjise ab 9 riled slo 
Ath OS gt Se y Sly alee | 
Sth Ogeil em dec aKdy 


aT SL Sit Ke jh ope he | Oye 
at se ei py «= INI 
oS GLA bE sp leone | 
AT SL abuts OT jt ce pli 


wh ore J 4 Ob) Jo! 
wh sais Gey Old 9 SS | 
asl Gye 1 Ser ole 5! 
eh ieee ghey Ie le | 


oy eaKe gg pt Ke ad gil 
SHA ole on) Gy 55 


(i.e., the capsule), in spite of all the 


poison in me, I am an antidote. mks SU py alee | 


E 


Though Humayun quotes ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, Nizami, Salman-i- 
Sawaji and Adhari appropriately to the occasion, his favourite poet, 
after Jami, was Hafiz. eave’ in the Bankipore Library is a diwan of 
Hafiz with marginal notes in the hand of Humayun, showing how 
apposite were the omens he obtained from that diwan;' and the quatrain 
of Humayun, cited by Jawhar f. 67a, Firishtah p. 237, the Nafaisu’l- 
Ma’athir and the Patna diwan LVII which made Shah Tahmasp in 1544 
extend his help to the ‘Ali-loving Humayun is an obvious parallel to 
the quatrain of Hafiz : 


1, Bankipore Library MS No. 151 f. 67b : 

mae shad Bt chet = gt Gl 6 og ET BF eel Coke Sly! gicie Bde tye 5! 

NTT Ares ph ame aid gr — 2 yd wale yh Grd)! old erly y gb di oy Syl GA als 
- ob ne 
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Hafiz 
pe ol ie PW LL Ged 52 
de ok oy a Spd 4T col, 
Oh 9 OS ty Jil ale ji 
de Nol 9 he Nae dy aie 


Humayun 
de oVgl Say Ole jf pal 


de oh & okt Angee eat 
At lb Je jl cols ~~ Ose 
de 20 aye 239 Adee 19,5 


Consequently Ghazal VIII of the Patna diwan (in five verses) which is 
a parallel to the celebrated ghazal of Hafiz must also be Humayun’s 
Hafiz Humayun 

djy) gal wile Ry WL de we poy 


pK O92 So jl gy Ut Celi yo LIL 4o Ly Ogglaw col Good ly! cm Sry 
25)! gb a) Ge Ame lige Se ge HH 48 25) ged pal slo S pr pe cee 4 


F 


** T saw a Hindu lad in the rank of battle : rose was his face with the 
flush of wine. ‘1 am distraught by thy wine-like ruby lips,’ said I, 


He parted his lips in smile. ‘ The lips, a stone ? Humayun!’ he replied. 
KI 5 clti j gh Sliudy 
69 Keg LO glen + CH gatenmys 


Kin wie jail pdiudy “ay ga 
As OF & Ww oe 
The Humayun of this quatrain, Patna diwan No. XXXVI, with its 


reference to a Hindu lad in the rank of battle, can only be the Emperor 
Humayun. 


G 


*“When thou enterest the bath, O brother,” says Humayun in a 
‘Fragment’ ascribed to him by the Nafaisu’l-Ma’athir, “ thou becomest 
distinct from all mankind. Divested of clothing, all by thyself, thou 
art emancipated from worldly attachments and social formalities :” 


FA mm jt sth 2 
FH poy jb jem Sa4 


p>ly cs! Jl a lem 3)? > 

at Bt a orld a j 
Consequently the stray verse on the bath, Patna diwan Fard III, is also 
by the Emperor Humayun : 


As the bath is a house of seclusion, thou 


acquirest freedom when thou dost enter is esha >of 
therein, ¢ SLIP $9) 999 0d 


Ath obs “alla aT plone 
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Summing up, therefore, the internal evidence of sections B, C, D, E, 

F and G, one ghazal of 5 verses, 20 quatrains and two isolated verses 
of the Patna diwan, viz., 

Ghazal VIII (5) ; Quatrains V, XIII, XVII, XXII, XXVI, 

XXIX, XXX, XXXII, XXXIV, XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVI, 

XXXVIII, XLI, L, LI, LV, LVI, LVIII, LIX and Fards I 

and III 
have been composed by the Emperor Humayun. Adding these 47 
verses obtained by internal evidence to the 72 verses obtained by external 
evidence, 119 out of 211 verses of the Patna diwan are Humayun’s with- 
out doubt. And as the remaining 92 verses of the diwan are cast in the 
same mould, with the same peculiarities of style and thought, the con- 
clusion is obvious : the Patna diwan-i-Humayun is the diwan of Humayun 


Badshah. 
ADDITIONS TO THE PATNA Diwan or HuMAYUN 


To the 211 verses of the Patna diwan, the following 45 verses not 
contained in that diwan have to be added. 

A. Two verses inscribed at Turbat-i-Jam, midway between Herat 
and Meshed, with the inscription : ‘A wanderer in the desert of 
destitution, Muhammad Humayun 14 Shawwal 951 ” i.e., 29 Decem- 
ber, 1544 :! 


wt ee gh whe lb py Aat pdy pde i Samy I 
ye ae Kd eS cah) Bae ane Fas 5 yo 0 Byo 
qe} Shp 7 Op las aes ple! 9 Sols ye 


B. Two stray verses given by the Tarikh-i-Sikandari of Sikandar 
b. Ahmad born in 1553 A.D. and by the Tadhkirah-i-Bukhara’i which 
states that the verses are Humayun’s (Dr. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, 
Vol. I, p. 111) : 


col Ose G92 Smad SE ogee a cael Ope lo ay AI ciie amd anes j 


mS she AT gh jl ed ob oT mS sh Cg ok eS Sy 


C. Five verses given by the Nafa’isu’l-Ma’athir, a biographical 
dictionary of Persian poets compiled by ‘Ala’u’d-Dawlah Qazwini 
between 975-982 A.H., i.¢., within 20 years of Humayun’s death. 
The copy of this work in the Rampur State Library cites 66 verses of 
Humayun’s under the following heading : “ since in this work the 
real object was to give an account of the aptitude of His late Majesty 
Jannat Ashiyani (i.e., Humayun) for composing brilliant verses, 
these verses which are the products of His late Majesty’s mind have 


1. Ney Elias, J. R. A. S. 1897. A translation of this inscription is given by Sykes, History of Persia, Vol U 
p. 165. 
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been sponte on the page of sincerity.”' 61 of those verses viz., 
Ghazals I (1), II (5), TIT (6), TV (6) , VII 5), IX (1), X (6), XT (6), 
XII (4), X11 (4), XIV (1), XV '5) . : Quatrains Itt, VIII, XX, 
XXXI, XLVIII ; and Fard II are Sead in the Patna diwan of Huma- 
yun ; but the following 5 verses are new : 

One couplet forming part of Ghazal XII 


a24) Lone phew rie} f) a. 5! cn! Sle de deme y CLO a ort Se~ SG? 


One couplet forming part of Ghazal XIU 

Se jl OL; Ol ore ) on ot ty Dye I) S- 

One Fard 

As wl gle ;! 3,5 ani gl S3»y O'a ; GU yd al shaumy S56 ail 3! aS! 

One Fragment —qit‘ah—-of two verses 

en Pr 3 ok 2 )= ply Ss! a! plem )° i 
aoe das 9 rt! ad j 

D. One couplet given by Bada’uni, Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh, com- 
posed in 1004 A.H., Vol. I p. 445, Calcutta ed. Bada’uni says that 
it is the second half of a quatrain composed by Humayun ; 

cw! yl >i ny} as scl sl, alts 9 

p “al ) ods! lew aS hy Jcpleres lee “Ol aoe Ql 

This verse, however, is no longer to be treated as additional, for 
I have discovered the missing link (see G (ii) below). 

E. Two hemistichs, the second and the third of a quatrain con- 
tained in Abu’l-Fadl’s Akbar-Namah composed in 1011 A.H., Vol. I 
Calcutta ed. Abu’l-Fadl cites from the Diwan-i-Humayun which 
existed in Akbar’s library, four quatrains in all® whereof one exists 
in two different variants as follows : 


Akbar-Namah p R 368 Patna diwan f. 19 a 
oO. 


Bayad, Bankipore MS 1998 f. 65a Nafaisw’ l-Ma’athir, Rampur 
Tadhkirah-i-Salatin-i-Chaghta, Library MS 
‘Aligarh MS f. 106 b 


cue! ale ella oi Clin aT ol aa} gle alla gi clin ail ool 








ph we Bee OD Shy sn! oe Am dk 5 se ee ge ly L 





. mae 
jh ay © ae 


SS op 2 9 Sry > Om F 


Be ee gol ~~ cl oS Cnt edits Yi of Oo} 
‘ oe. 





Opa SMF 5 lee! si Ie a orm OY « J > gf i5i 3-' aga wit wut? —J92? 
Spam oT, aad pu ott cpl « std sheasl pas Spee OT cuckie 9 cen! gh nde gh st oe 
— <3 me Pe! Sas i 
Another MS is in the Br. Mus. Or. 1761; and a third copy has recently been discovered in the ‘Aligarh 
Muslim University. 


2. The other three are III, XLVI and XLVIII. 
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Therefore the underlined hemistichs being common, the Akbar- 
Namah gives two new hemistichs not contained in the Patna diwan. 
F. Seventeen couplets given by the Tarikh-i-Firishtah of Muham- 
mad Qasim Firishtah who died in 1033 A.H. Firishtah cites 32 verses 
composed by Humayun whereof 15 are old, viz.,—Ghazals V (4), 
XI (4), XII (4) ; Quatrian LVII ; and Fard V ; but 17 couplets 
are altogether new, namely :— 

(i) One quatrain produced spontaneously, Neval Kishore 
ed. p. 239 : aS apie chy ol JLT om 

Sip Faye Geb) ab Oye sae Pe pil il I 

sar Ont oe ole gf UI FP Gui pad goby 


(i) One ‘ fragment’ of two verses sent to Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat, Neval Kishore ed. p. 239 : 
sodlind ol yolpy 355 arty » aS oe 3° gl sl — 


SSS yoke 1) Olsb Fe oe at owe TS! 
T Ste oe et Fm rR Ay Pliol 
(ii) A Fath-Namah of thirteen verses sent to Bayram Khan, 
governor of Qandahar, from Kabul in 1548 : 
aS lal gal ¢ oy orld OWI Ob py 255 plead a AT al Ad “Atk 50 
spel geld opm dey Cul olin ol ab sel) 
292K gj! Olags Jo at Sei Gy eee 5 ve jl 
gilacm cups 9 yh &) x eslols jly a5 & Kt 
mca | ~ a ro me Js eS 1) Olets 
jae) Sal oie obal Je jel cul pe jysi iy 
pho 9 gh 28) 228 a gh jb atne lab ok 
cul sctil cIley Se Jo cul ool te Glu 
ee S des eh i F en S eee dhe 
Sled 5 29% ty oho yt 5 oe pe Of 
eet ort Skt jyam aye 5? 
eS de Kl peed ie as ae 6 Si ol jl ae 
398 0dkj Ol 5! aly an a ee LE 
[ tS shee 9 9 net 2 2 eS ES de ye 4]! 
cl ane od at cas} 9 OL; jh pa lge ani 
OF ppm ly lee 92 Olaf pee gl & 
ra verse given by Taqi Awhadi (see G below). 
& 
rc 





rw sic! 


¢ 
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G. Twelve couplets, i.¢., 5 quatrains and one extra verse of the 
Fath-Namah and one stray verse, given by the nearly contem ry ely 
oy i Awhadi who composed his rare anthology, ‘Urafatu’l-‘. mg 

Agra between 1022 and 1024 A.H. Taqi Awhadi, Bankipore MS 
No. 686 f. 805 b, cites 42 verses of the Emperor gi whereof 
12, viz., Ghazal I (2), Quatrains XXXIX, XLVI, LI, LIII and 
LVII, are found in the Patna diwan ; ; 2 quatrains are the same as 
cited by Firishtah (supra Fi and Fii) ; 13 couplets belong to the Fath- 
Namah given by Firishtah (supra F iti) ; one quatrain and one couplet 
are wrongly ascribed to Humayun for I have found them in the diwans 
of ‘Iraqi and Kahi respectively ; but the following five quatrains or 
rather 44 quatrains (see D above), and one couplet not contained in 
the Fath-Namah given by Firishtah, and one fard are new. 

(¢) mew quatrain : 
2 cade 5 Ola iy » np Sade gi GLI 5 pe 
{> colle [am cl] ail Ole Nes GK AT prydr Curie 
(i) new quatrain, addressed to Shah Tahmasp (see D above) 
cased “Ay Lape de CRY y ed 30 cmd “ash Sb 45 aT Ole okt gl 

con “ayle yo ai gF ae Lew aS SK, didn ee alee Chee Shells 

(it) new quatrain addressed to Bayram Khan. The Riyadu’ sh- 
Shu‘ara of ‘Ali Quli Daghistani also cites this quatrain 
and adds : oO Oe oy lye yo lool Ogle 

re by! 9 Saad Jal baa sy ae SY eb wild yk sl 

ye re SH jl co! | ppam yeh DS del i EX 

(w) new quatrain : 

Jo al sleh Gee S 52 Je sl sign Gore ot hy £ 

Sho aul pF am Asli Gore yy Bat ajo gy lad 355 Jo 

(v) new quatrain : 

~ a> |) ore aby ee Oh o> de yy oe) sy Glee OF B 

aS dm bly mis hel Ol nee Gs! Pam dete: yo |, otal 

(vt) one extra verse belonging to the Fath-Namah sent to 
Bayram Khan : 

eS slams 9 pet aS 6 Si de yw a 

(vit) one new fard : 

coal 9g Le pie Dy cen gi Lees F cml 52 Oder Le Bd 9 ald bye 


1, Cf. Quatrain XXXVI of the Patna diwan. 
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H. Three verses, viz., one quatrain and a fard given by the ** ex- 
cecdingly valuable and interesting copy ” of a Persian Bayad (Album), 
Bankipore MS No. 1998 f£. 65 a. There are altogether 15 verses of 
Jannat Ashiyani Humayun Badshah in this 19th century MS whereof 
4 quatrains, vtz., IIL, XLVI, LI and LIII are contained in the Patna 
diwan ; one quatrain is the same as cited by Firishtah (supra F (7)) ; 
another has been cited by Abu’l-Fadl and discussed above (E) ; and 
so, by elimination, there remain 

(7) one new quatrain : axS aloo Ope ghal con 

sh OF ee s! ares oe 3 x) Aw cs! » OS. Fo i! 


4 
1 


c= gum Ay Jd » w ds OLls Olle a5) Ole Z Ole 
(at) one fard addressed to Baba Dust : 
290,98 6 04: wil Ohe pak ja ott wees GL Ge 55 


cnge GY ce le eps yh womegy jh cme! ooh (ae aS} 


1, One stray verse given by the Majalisu’n-Nafais, Teheran ed. 
p. 175, 1323 Hijri-i-Shamsi, which adds : “ this verse was composed 
by Humayun, son of Babur, for a young man by the name of Mugim:”’ 


aid le eli mds (Sly ---- oltol nk ~ yume On 
ad ayia Kaw 5 IS Re coped re as oyle dm lo 52 55 pt Ad nk 

The contemporary Mugim Khans were (a) the rebel mentioned in 
952 A.H. (Akbar-Namah, text p. 235, Vol 1), (6) the servant of Tardi 
Beg mentioned in 962 A.H. (Akbar-Namah, text, p. 354, Vol. 1) and 
(c) the son of Pir Muhammad ‘Arab mentioned in 963 A.H. (Bayazid 
Bayat, p. 197)—so the couplet must have been addressed to Muqim 
Khan, servant of Tardi Beg. These references to Turkish seraphim 
and Hindu cherabim (sce G. (v) above) are peculiar, for Humayun’s 
earthly love was confined to fairies. 

J. Two verses ascribed by Dr. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, Vol. U, 
p. 251, to Humayun Bads hah who produced them extempore at the 
time of Akbar’s departure in 963/1555 : 


ile > an Ls Ord | awileses yl » Os Sel> 

2h Sayleygmy Sie 9 yas j sk cayh Oley 5 GE oe 
Consequently the total number of additional verses are A (2), B (2), 
C (5), D (Nil), E (1), F (17), G (12), H (3), J (1), and J (2)—total 45. 


PRESENT AND Previous CoLLECTIONS oF HUMAYUN’s VERSES 
The Patna diwan contains 21] verses ; the additional verses are 45 ; 


consequently the total number of verses in the present collection is 256, 
arranged in two sets in alphabetical order, to retain the purity of the 
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original diwan. From amongst these verses, my predecessors in the field, 
Mr. M. A. Ghani and Dr. S. K. Banerji have published 53 and 80 verses 
respectively, as follows :— 
Mr. Ghani, A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal 
Court, Part Il, Humayun, Allahabad, 19530 : 
Diwan : Ghazals IV (3); V (4); VII (5) ; XI (5); 
XII (5) ; Quatrains Il], VIII, XX, XLVI, 
XLVIII and LVII 
Additional Verses; Ghazal I (1) ; Quatrains III (1) ; IX; and 
Fragments II (2) and IV (13). Total: 53 
Dr. S. K. Banerji, Humayun Badshah, Vol. 1 Oxford University 
Press and Vol. Il, Maxwell Company, Lucknow, 1941 : 
Diwan : Ghazals I (5), Il (34-3), V (4), VIII (5), 
XV (3), XVI (4) ; Quatrains IV, VIII, XV, 
XVII, XIX, XXI, XXIV, XXVIII, XXIX, 
XXX, XXXIV (one couplet only), XX XVIII 
XLVI, XLVITL, L, LI, LIT, LIV, LVI, LVI 
and Fard I 
Additional Verses : Quatrains III (1), IX; Fards II, V and 
Fragments II (2), III (2) and V (4) 


Total : 80 


Some of Mr. Ghani’s and Dr. Banerji’s verses are common ; conse- 
quently, here is the analysis of all the verses published by Mr. Ghani 
and Dr. Banerji combined : 


Diwan : Ghazals I (5), [1 (3+3), are rh ), VII (5) 
VII (5), XI (5), XII (5), XV , XVI (4) ; 
Quatrains ITI, IV, VIL XV, Qi Il, X1LX, 
XX, XXI, XXIV, XXVITI, XXIX, XXX, 
XXXIV (one couplet only), XX XVIII, XLVI, 
XLVIII, L, LI, LIL, LIV, LVI, LVII 
and Fard I 

Additional Verses : Ghazal I (1); Quatrains ITT (1), TX; Fards IT, 
V and Fragments IT (2), III (2) and IV (13 


Total : 112. 


Consequently as against the 53 verses of Mr. Ghani or the 80 verses of 
Dr. Banerji or the 112 verses of Mr. Ghani and Dr. Banerji combined, 
the present collection gives 256 verses—whereof 142 have not yet been 
published for 1 am taking cognizance of the two verses of Humayun’s 
inscription given by N. Elias in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
London, 1897. So much for the purely numerical value of the present 
edition of Humayun’s diwan. 
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Quorations By HuMAYUN 


composing poetry, the expressions used are the following : 

. He ‘ said’ a verse, ¢.g., ai ol, (Akbar-Namah p. 125 and 
Additions to the Diwan, E.) 

. He ‘said’ a verse spontaneously, ¢.g. +8 44 eh, (Addi- 
tions to the Diwan, G) 

3. He ‘said * because of his poetical disposition : >5+)5 25= ab 39} 5+ j! 
(Additions to the Diwan, D). 

. The verse came on his tongue: i) Ob; » (Akbar-Namah, 
p. 330, Vol. I). 

. He composed, ¢.g., 2/2 ~si5 t4nai (Akbar-Namah, p. 336 
Vol. I). 

. The verses are the products of his mind : ou! oa» GO) Si ‘ax j! 
Akbar-Namah, p. 271 Vol. 1). 07 sw! Spam OT ab 25 j! Sole! yp! 
(Additions to the Diwan, C) 

. The verses are emanations from his mind : ab !2)!y 5! oly! y! 
| Sam Ol ( Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, p. 118). 

8. The verses are sparkles from his enlightened mind : al 52 .y! 
cal slyly nee GL! 5! (Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, p. 118). 

In opposition to GS 2 and GSaee and <i) Obj » «2 which 
is to compose or extemporize verse, the expressions O4si!,> .»: or 
Oil, Ob} » x2 are to recite or quote verse. Consequently when the 
words used are: ilps 22 or sl) OL} » »~ or when the court-historian 
who commands many synonyms indicative of the composing of verse 
and who is far more likely to convert royal quotations into compositions 
than to reduce royal compositions to quotations, merely states : “‘ this 
verse was written or inserted in the letter sent by His Majesty :” 
Dy ed y glare lal cpl 5 ay, edd Cole KE 85) oiy Cle! ppl 5 o96 ce ole! ca! 
or “in this way His Majesty relieved his blistering heart :” © sa gy 

Jo ‘all els eS, there can be no doubt that the verse cited is not 
of royal composition. For these reasons, the following verses given in 


the Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, Calcutta ed. are only quotations by Huma- 
yun and are not to be included in his diwan. 
1. In 941/1534 Humayun “enclosed these two couplets in the 
letter sent to Bahadur Shah of Gujarat” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, p. 
p. 127): 


S98 cye Shil dys Ol yd Se 92 yl 
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cal ailye Job 53 Obj p10 gyb ol pile aS So jl Spee AY aT is! 


a) ghee gy Sn ete She ay} gly Jo eB 45 Oley suse Saye 
The second verse was sent by Shah Isma‘il to Shaybani Khan to 
warn him against attacking Persia. See Tarikh-i-Rashidi, ed. Elias 
& Ross, p. 232. 
2. In 949/1543 Humayun “ endorsed the following verse on the 
letter to Yadgar Nasir Mirza.” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, p. 179). 
o» etd sobs Ke $3} a) —_ wy! ow cisghe ou, )? 


ONF> £12 etye Set Am cay OLS> Elm 9 pie ds gm ylamy cl 
a SS 


As stated in the Chapter on the Authenticity of the Diwan I have 
been able to trace this couplet to its origin, wiz., the Aulliyat-i-Jami 
p. 404, Neval Kishore edition. 

3. When in 1543, during the march to Qandahar, Humayun was 
warned by Bayram Khan that ‘Askari wanted to capture Humayun, 
the ex-king ‘ repeated’ the couplet (Dr. Banerji’s Humayun Badshah, 
Vol. II, p. 97) : 


-S »si\l- ales 1s - e 2 «St 2) 2 
ete mw eld 9 vb 2h apt SF ee Se! ce 


4. On Ist Shawwal 950/28 December 1543, Humayun sent a 
letter to Shah Tahmasp, wherein “ this line was written under the 
cover.” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, text, p. 202) : 


Se edd asi > go Ol eee yo Se gl 
ato keg slp de by ae et IF aT Le pe jl Ot a5 


The above letter contained also four verses quoted from Salman-i- 
Sawaji. See Section : ‘‘ Humayun’s Poetry and Poetry which is not Huma- 
pun’s.”” 

5. In 1544, while visiting the ruins of Tabriz, Humayun “ recited 
aloud this quatrain.”” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, text, p. 220) : 

Aidilpe tc Sila by jl ely) yl 
Ae Oye la Se or dal owe jy AS Oar Hj) lee rye 
As Oye ple Osler Slpak 95) age FS Olpe OT jh dali 5 
Fortunately I have found this quatrain in the Ruba‘iyat of ‘Umar-i- 
Khayyam, quatrain No. 94, Berlin ed., Kaviani Press. 

6. Though out of sight, Akbar was never out of Humayun’s mind; 
and in 952/1545, while besieging Qandahar, Humayun’s thoughts 
flew to Akbar and “in this way he relieved his blistering heart.” 
(Akbar-NamahgN ol. 1, text, p. 232) : 

AF Jo “aT CUT oS Symes sah 


~ 
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glo ya Dla sS oy Cel j siete aS gl gS ble 
2 Eph Ce Aye |) 22 et sh tile Skye 
wilt jl an ad A gpl a5 wt Si » 


dan dS » caulk j as cpl a5 daw S ln a as! 


die eet AE ys og) GUTS ath LT 3} ex 
yh Jo hy G ok 9) yylte oh Sj 


Perhaps the verses were not even quoted by Humayun : they represent 
Humayun’s feelings as interpreted by Abu’l-Fadl. 

7. In 955/1548 apropos of Kamran’s overweening self-confidence 

Humayun “ repeated this verse,” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, text, p. 273): 
Bidil, Oly cite Ol) 2 CH y! 
ps AS ~ 5) oS Gps pae 4 ji rT j2> rr) Isle. 

8. In 955/1548, Humayun sent a letter to Kamran, wherein 
the last sentence is partly in prose and partly in verse : today these 
people are being killed ; tomorrow on the Jugment Day 

cal J glo A gees ance 45 a2 ow ca! ja! 


The blood of that race will be on thy cio F > oh Ol Ope 35 
neck, the hand of that crowd upon thy 


. ~sts 3 ae 5 
shirt. Sets. 59 FOE ! wd ON 


*Twere far better to think on peace, and Sys! Sly ale 2 ae Oe 
bring to pass the ways of gentleness. 


Syl She x» Gepb 
(Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, text p. 278) 


In reply, Kamran “ uttered the following verse”. 43) Ob} » ox »! 

He that would clasp to his breast, Royal- cme oF iS Pg SL ye 

ty, as his bride. ONS pea 
Must woo her in the battle-fray, athwart Ams lh! met ow op dey © 

sharp scimitars. 
This last couplet was originally sent by Shaybani Khan c. 1510 to Shah 
Isma‘il ( Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Elias and Ross, p. 233) and was quoted after- 
wards by Shah Isma‘il to Sultan Salim in 1514 (see Munsha’at-i-Salatin, 
Vol. I, p. 357, Constantinople 1264) and was re-quoted, accordingly, 
in 1548 by Kamran to Humayun. 

9. In 959/155], in a letter sent from Bihsud, Humayun advises 
hin son, Akbar, who was at Kabul not to waste his time and “ quotes 
from Shaykh Nizami :” 25 jams ll aot ce yl sighs yt OF 5: 
(Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, text, p. 316) : 

Sm Gi ET 9 col pe cis ce SL cig i nde Sie 


This verse is in Layla wa Majnun, where Nizami-i-Ganjawi offers advice 
to his son: 55 vs Alp comma 52 
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Six Alpe _ JF Os> Se» AL oie 4 ja! 
Seed mm cab sym Ose SAeny odylm 45 Opt! » 
mm Silay 9 cu! pa cis mm Shy iy i cine Jule 
10. Finally in 963/1556 Humayun wrote this opening verse of 
Shaykh Adhari, on the arch of his portico (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, 
text, p. 363): aiay, tg |) GST at dee cyl 
cme! 2 9ee ale= Bl) wele a5 = ene! 395i! ry) ay \b cnn pl od nt 
Tue Hisrorica, VArue or Humayun’s Porrry 


The path of life leads over hill and dale, over rough and smooth but 
seldom have its varying turns been so admirably registered as in Huma- 
yun’s poetry : it is a short diwan but replete with historical information. 

Humayun’s reign began with a continuance of peaceful relations 
between Agra and Gujarat. ** Never do | think of thee,” wrote Huma- 
yun to Bahadur Shah, “ without weeping bitterly : only occasionally 
do I think of thee that I may not weep frequently :” 

mS slot AT 95 j! oF 2k 05 mS 31) G5 2h SS Se 
And again, “ like a bud, every fold of my heart is blood-red with anger, 
for though we are one, duality is attributed to us :” 

cn! Ope GIr Smid Se ogay & 45 cm! O gm alo Ay Al ie Amd Anad j 
But constancy lives in realms above and soon the relations became 
strained and as in modern times, the prelude to actual fighting was a 
cold war of nerves : they fought with words before they came to blows. 
For various reasons, one of which was an application of help from the 
Rara of Chitor, Humayun in 1534 asked Bahadur Shah of Gujarat to 
stop his enterprise against the Rana. Bahadur Shah pressed the siege 
more vigorously, hoping to finish the Chitor campaign before meeting 
Humayun in the field. Thereupon, Humayun threatened Bahadur Shah 
with dire consequences : 


O thou who art the enemy of Chitor, how _ S ek gue aS sl 
, , 177 39 ae ad S 

shalt thou seize the infidels ? we sate? + oe 

q CpnSKy 1 1, olis 

A king has come down upon thee, shalt 
thou seize Chitor sitting (complacent- “oa . SO 
ly)? Spe yee Seti gS 

And Bahadur Shah sent the spirited reply (Firishtah p. 214, Neval 

Kishore ed.) : 

I who am the enemy of Chitor, by force 
shall I seize the infidels. 


ee a, each 


IF or are eet OD Cp 


rer et 1) Olpié 
Whoever comes to the rescue of Chitor, dee al aK aS 
how I seize him also, thou’lt see." 


athe ype SS ms 


Y 





1. The classical use of ‘ thou'lt see’ is by Harun, the ‘Abbaside Caliph. ‘I have read thy letter,”’ wrote 
he to the Byzantine Emperor, * thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold my reply.” 
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Events moved rapidly. Humayun won and lost Gujarat, lost the 
two battles of Chawsa, June 26, 1539 and Qanawj, May, 17, 1540 against 
Shir Shah and retreated to Lahore on the downward path of life. There, 
on the Ist Rabi‘ul-Awwal 947 A.H., he held a consultative meeting to 
repair his misfortune. The ex-king’s appeal for concerted action, how- 
ever, evoked no response from his half-brother, Kamran, who had re- 
mained aloof at Qanawj ‘and was now thinking of aligning himself with 
the enemy. “ If the Panjab is granted to me,”’ was his message to Shir 


Shah, “I shall, as Humayun’s friend, do unto him what no enemy can 
do :”! 


BS Olys sactd qu AT Ke lay Suge pte 2 Aiylo ple Gila Gey ley “Arye J 


Was Caesar Borgia wrong when he said : ‘*‘ O God, defend me from my 
friends ; from my enemies I can defend myself ?” 
Bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue : look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under’t. 

However, Shir Shah who coveted the Panjab for himself, felt no 
need to reply to the message but he had the courtesy to send a return 
envoy to Kamran and another to Humayun. By this envoy, according 
to Dr. Banerji,? Humayun sent the following quatrain to Shir Shah : 
“ Although one’s image be seen in a Ath Gio dpm aa J aT 45 

mirror, it always remains apart from ‘ pet 
one’s self. Achy lke Cree ge 5 Ai gay 
It is to see one’s self as some one nel Game Grd ne Slice by age 
else : this marvel is the work of God.” aif 
Bch Gle 9 olly yl 


This is an extremely pretty quatrain, quoted by Gulbadan Begum in her 
Humayun-Namah, p. 48,° but being extremely pretty, the evil eye has 
affected it and there is a divergence of contemporary opinion about 
the addressee of the quatrain. 

According to Dr. Banerji, Humayun sent the quatrain to Shir Shah 
whereby Humayun “ meant to say that he had considered the Afghan 
as an age-long friend but his present behaviour separated him from 
himself.”* Why Humayun should consider the Afghan who was his age- 
long adversary : 


My enemy is Shir (Shah; lion) who many sind ch S inp si aig ad ae dans 

a time turned his back and fled before ney we tae li et a po 
me but now he hath turned his face mal oS oye» Cay Cglderaly 51-2 oy! 
towards me. 


. Tadhkiratu’ s-Salatin-i-Chaghta, ‘Aligarh MS. 
. Humayun Badshah, Vol. U1, p. 10. 

3. tr. A. S. Beveridge, London, 1902. 
. Humayun Badshah, Vol. 11, p. 10, 
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as bis age-long friend is not explained by Dr. Banerji, but he has 
obviously depended on Gulbadan Begum’s version, forgetful of the fact 
that according to Gulbadan Begum herself another version is possible :! 
‘“* Hamidah Banu Begum says it was His Majesty who wrote and 
sent the following verse to Mirza (Kamran). I had heard that he 
sent it to Shir Khan by the envoy. This is the quatrain.” 
It is nearly certain, therefore, that Hamidah Banu Begum is correct 
and that the quatrain was not sent to Shir Shah but to Kamran whom 
Humayun, at the time of his accession, had given the provinces of Kabul 
and the Western Panjab, whom Humayun, notwithstanding the popular 
demand for capital punishment,’ had left unmolested—faithful to 
Babur’s dying injunctions*—and who was now requiting all this kindness 
by opening a treasonable correspondence with the enemy. Against this 
historical background how apposite becomes the quatrain of Humayun ! 
‘** Being my brother,” writes Humayun to Kamran, “I thought you 
were my image, part of myself, but like the image in the mirror which 
though part of one’s self is apart from one’s self, you remain apart from 
me and look upon me as somebody else—this unkindiness on your part is 
by God’s will.’ 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies but in battalions ; 
and deserted by his own brothers, one of whom, ‘ Askari, had taken 
Akbar prisoner, Humayun accompanied by his queen and a few select 
friends entered Persia as a refugee. Among these friends was Baba Dust. 

Contemporary history mentions the following Baba Dusts : 

1. Baba Dust, “ yasawal”’ of Mirza Sulayman (Bayazid Biyat’s 

Tadhkirah, p. 13). 

2. Baba Dust Bungatar, minstrel of Humayun (Bayazid Biyat’s 

Tadhkirah, p. 182). 

3. Baba Dust Chuli, Humayun’s bakhshi during the journey to 
‘Iraq (B. Biyat’s Tadhkirah, p. 180) 

4. Baba Dust Qurbegi who was in the party of exiles and was 
killed in action in 951 A.H. (B. Biyat’s Tadhkirah, p. 6 and p. 42). 

5. Mawlana Baba Dust sadr, servant of Hindal, who was transfer- 
red to Akbar’s service in 155] but “as in the educational canon 
nothing is worse than bad company, he, on account of his bad charac- 
ter, was not taken on.” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, text, p. 315).4 





. Humayun-Namah, tr. p. 145 and text, p. 48 : 
lb AS yl ye 2 ST pg odes op g doles Coy) elon 1b Gols yy! Wat 24 Ke MD sibeae 
cowl oy! gle. soles as, gh! Swe 
2. Jawhar : 9292 D929? 9 Pgh ble Wh 9 JG SIV aT ab pS 1, oll ee 
Ss eee wu 
cael aly Wi GK rgd compat 9 pSe Sey Sle jl ls ogh salty sik Ql Lio gi oly 
Spam gee Pm Sg Sd Wg ES SOUT Shoaly Sled ST ed ole pokes Sele gi 


— Ee ge Ft a EU OE cree gi! 9 palay rk Ly oles! 
ABle ol ae cng S55! 
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6. Baba Dust Bakhshi who was in the party of exiles (B. Biyat’s 
Tadhkirah, p. 6 and Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, text, p. 202) and ‘“‘was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of accounts and always displayed great 
aptitude in the affairs of the diwani” (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, text, p. 
222).! 

7. Mir Baba Dust who was with Humayun in the year of Hindal’s 
death, 1519 (Babur’s Memoirs, p. 262) and who interceded for ‘Abdul- 
lah in 1540 (Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, text, p. 171) and who was the 
father of Hamidah Banu Begum and related to Humayun (Gulbadan 
Begum’s Humayun-Namah, text, p. 52).* 

Obviously the most prominent of these Baba Dusts are numbers 5, 6 and 
7 and the Beveridges think that these three are identical (Humayun- 
Namah, p. 239 and Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, English translation, Index, p. 5). 
This is going a bit too far; but there is hardly any doubt that numbers 
6 and 7 are one and the same person—-especially in view of the follow- 
ing unutilized evidence furnished by Humayun himself : 

He, whose kernel weighs more than his 


: SY cet od} . Spe ASST 
“ ‘ —si —ww! Oe wer 
shell, is our old friend, Baba Dust. 9 - 


se Lb — uu Gre yk 


Humayun’s description of Baba Dust as gifted with brains applies ad- 
mirably to Baba Dust Bakbshi, ‘‘ the distinguished accountant, displaying 
great aptitude in the affairs of the diwani ;” and his description of Baba 
Dust as an old friend applies equally well to Mir Baba Dust who was in 
Humayun’s service in 1519 and whom Humayun calls a relative of his 
in 1541. Consequently Humayun’s couplet is addressed to Mir Baba 
Dust Bakhshi, father of Hamidah Banu Begum. 

What Humayun had lost by the sword he was now trying to recover 
by the pen, for hard on the heels of a polite and pathetic letter, he sent a 
quatrain to Shah Tahmasp, preserved in the ‘Urafatu’l-‘Ashigin of Taqi 
Awhadi (vy. 217-18 of my diwan), but known hitherto only by its last 
verse, in the following form, as given by Bada’uni : 

— “p> oe 1 the — dial sree aa “tle dem Qlals 
uma ut here is uma, uma- é © 
pce phoenix—secking the shadow gale yo ode! ew a5 Sy 
of a king (1¢., seeking the king’s pro- 
tection). 

Otherwise known as Simurgh or ‘Anqa, the phoenix, huma, which 
lives on Mt. Caucasus and feeds on bones, is literally a rara avis and so 
auspicious that its shadow confers royalty upon people. Apropos of this 
is an interesting conversation which took place at the Lyric Theatre 
in London in 1917 on the occasion of the staging of the play called ‘ the 





L. Bye Glare Sige SSh Cogn 9 ay) Gyoye cla See 9 jkr Ske ple grt wg? bb 
raat ase) gist 
2. KOS aired - cya UL ne vba oS acca Gol OF te gl Oo wae |v Xs py Venger 


cow le i gles gh Comga LU 
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Bird of Paradise.’ *‘ Have you the bird of paradise in India ?” “ No 

but we have a bird, far more interesting, called the phoenix, huma, 

whose shadow confers royalty upon people.” “ How thrilling ! “* Isn't 
it extraordinary ? For if its shadow fell upon me I'd be a king ; and if 
its shadow fell upon you, you'd be a queen ; and I daren’t say what 
would happen if its shadow fell upon both of us simultaneously.” 

However, Shah Tahmasp sent an equally flattering reply and cited 
from Hafiz,' 1544 : 

His Majesty the phoenix will fall into our al Lo ala Golan ws! Glare 
snare a 

Should Humayun arrive with his stately at! LL ali » Gd 15 SJ! 
air! 

And so, partly by his own powers of persuasiveness (v. 121-122 of my 

diwan) : 

The streaks of dawn flash forth from thy 
countenance; the gates of victory have 
been opened in thy face. Tot ely! ole Ae Say x 

For thee, my prayer to God is this: Be 
ever happy; unrivalled as a monarch; : Rees 
like Noah in age. re se we peaks taek ye 

and partly by the intercession of friends, for when the Iranian nobles 
were trying to dissuade Shah Tahmasp from helping a person whose 
father, Babur, had been responsible for Najm-i-Thani’s death? in 1512 
and whose brother, Kamran, had already promised the peaceful restora- 
tion of Qandahar, Shahzadah Sultanum, the sister of Shah Tahmasp 
and friend of Hamidah Banu Begum, pleaded on Humayun’s behalf 
that he was a lover of ‘Ali and ipso facto entitled to help ; and cited the 
following quatrain of the ex-king’s composition (verses 197-198) : 

We are, heart and soul, the slaves of the ae o¥s! bay Glee 5 gl 
descendants of ‘Ali; our supreme joy is 
remembrance of ‘Ali. Se Oy Oks Aee tee 

Since the mystery of vicegerency was dis- Ac lb fe ji) See pe Ope 
closed through ‘Ali, our incantation is = ike 
always: “Call on ‘Ali (the exhibitor of ge al age 299 Ameo ie, 
wonders).” 

The Shah, whose father Isma‘il revelled in the title, “Slave of ‘Ali”’ 

The love I bear to ‘Ali and his family 
permeates me like the soul in the body: 

Isma‘il, the son of Hydar, is the slave of 
‘Ali (Shah-i-Mardan). 


was delighted and the issue was settled in Humayun’s favour. 


-' 
; 


cae sgl ecst 9 FY 


> 
— 


Accad lim j pilyn 


1. Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, Cal. ed. 1877, p. 205: 296 Se gS Sige y St y's The verse cited 
is the matla’ of a ghazal of Hafiz. 

2. To help Babur in recovering Bukhara and Samargand, Shah Isma‘il despatc hed 12,000 picked troops, 
under Najm-i-Thani Yar Ahmad Isfahani against the Uzbek leader ‘Ubaydullah Khan. In the fierce 
hattle at Ghuiduwan, Nov.12, 1512, Babur fled followed by his reserves, and the Persian army , including 
Najm-i-Thani, was cut to pieces. See Dr. R. Sarwar, History of Shah Isma‘il, p. 69. 

Bayad, MS No. 1998, Bankipore Library, f. 64 b. 
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Tahmasp’s help was like a draught of water to a person dying of 
thirst in the desert sand. Humayun calls himself ‘a wanderer in the 
desert of destitution ’ when he recorded on 14 Shawwal 951/29 December 
1544 an inscription! at Turbat-i-Jam in Khurasan, midway between 
Meshed and Herat (diwan, verses 221-222) : 

O thou whose mercy accepts everyone’s ot Ane pay jae gi amy s! 
apology and who knowest the working 142% 
of every man’s mind, vo Aah nee 9 lis als 
Everyone turns in prayer to the threshold Be aca Sale 
of thy gate, for thy bounty supports f 
everyone with saintly grace. ut dam Rend ded SO ile) 


‘ 5 s 
‘ 
j- euje 


905 Sip yr Opelem dat geletl 2 “aol “ancl 


The saint, Ahmad-i-Jam, who was the ancestor of Humayun’s mother, 
Maham, and his queen Hamidah Banu Begum seems to have res- 
ponded to the prayer which draws its inspiration from Ibn-i-Yamin or 
*‘Umar-i-Khayyam? (see Qualrains of ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, Patna MS 
No. 16 f. 20 b). 

ut dam hin? bae lle 52 dae nee she! uily ! 

ut daw ply phe 9 02 Aus sl ny p26 9 02 Atgi Io 5 yl 


for the ex-king took Kabul and again and again and again—four times 
in all ! 

Humayun’s worst enemies were those of his own household : the 
near in blood, the nearer bloody. And so, because of constant revolts, 
Humayun had to force his entry into Kabul four times within five years— 
November 17, 1545 ; April 28, 1547 ; October 5, 1548 and October 1550. 
It was on the occasion of his third entry when Humayun had defeated 
Kamran in Taliqan and the four brothers—Humayun, Kamran, ‘Askari 
and Hindal—had fraternized that Humayun broke into song and sent 
an announcement of victory to his loyal friend, Bayram Khan, governor 
of Qandahar (diwan, verses 243-256) : 


Once again, Victory hath appeared from Syl SI ne j st 5h 
the unseen world and jubilant are the wa 
hearts of my friends. 290K 9)! Ouse Jo a 

Thank God, once again we are happy Jols jh aS & Ss 


bubblivg with laughter in the company Mek 
of friends. wilde use 9 Fy 9 


We have seen our enemies pulverized, mks Jo ob |) Ghats 
even as the heart desired: we have ‘ Pere 
gathered fruit from the garden of vic- pire '» a EM * de 
tory. 





1, Ney Elias, J.R.A.S., 1897. 

2. Agha Muhammad Shirazi, in his Bombay edition of the quatrains of ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, ascribes 
to ‘Umar-i-Khayyam this wandering quatrain which is ascribed to Ibn-i-Yamin by Sayyid Muham- 
mad Hasan Bilgrami (see his Hyderabad edition of the Khiyaban-i-' Irfan, p. 483). 
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Today is a sort of New Year's day, O par) ml oe Syst jy 
Bayram, when everyone is everywhere ‘ : , 
happy. pay) cul ate whol Uo 

Rejoice my friend, everlastingly: may my ge yble atne fob 


friends never be gloomy or the land un- : 
happy. phe 9 yh 2K 33,8 


All objects of delight are present and my cw! ool ont wt..! 


cm! eotil SIles Su 

When shall we see thy radiant face, my “F Slee 
friend ? When shall we gather fruit from ni faim 
the garden of union? > ley eh j 


heart longs for thy company. 


When shall the ear hear the music of thy 
voice? The eye see the lustre of thy 
face? 

When shall we revel in the supreme joy 
of each other’s company ? 


Hereafter we shall think of India and 
plan the reconquest of Sind. 


Every door that is shut shall be opened; 
and more shall be ours than what we 
desire. 


*Twere well if we relaxed thereafter and 
went to the hills of Kashmir. 


To all we want from the Earth and the 
Age, the trustworthy Gabriel shall say: pilee ao 
‘Amen’! el Seine nel as 

. . - < 

O God, grant me my wishes; grant me Gls, 

the conquest of the two worlds! 


5 5) pil gm anil 


Pyoe 1 u 
: ws 
OS pyres ty Ghee 92 
Endorsed on the Fath-Namah was an impromptu quatrain (diwan, verses 
229-230) : 
O companion of my dejected heart, well- Gane po i! al cl 
proportioned in mind and body cif aS 
Boe ene ee CG Oe 
Sp Gh) wd gi ob 
Gem O95 ge ole gi UT 
If Humayun did not empty Kabul by sending messengers to Bayram 
Khan, he certainly emptied his heart (diwan, verses 219-220) : 
O friend of charming disposition and pure we 0S mle cine yk I 
substance; the most excellent of men, Herth tee 4 ’ 
the most talented! Pe hy! 9 Saad al tne ss 
Open the eye of expectation for with the ae 
light of my presence I shall lead thee 
out from the darkness of separation. 


All the time I think of thee. How fares it 
with thee and dost thou fret for me? 
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*O thou who art essentially the shadow of God and can never be over- 
praised,” replied Bayram Khan, “ since thou knowest how in thy absence 
it fares with me, why dost thou ask me how I fret for thee ?” 


Ja!) oS wtoy Is Ae» 5! Gee “RL oly 
S Bam wil S 2 eres Ose dy ARee Ope 9 GS Glace Oye 


Humayun loved Bayram Khan tenderly, but the expedition of his 
love for Akbar, outran the pauser, reason (diean, verses 74-79 
Thy guide is on the alert, to get on top of 


, ape Pp ny cul obil 
thee with his trickery. 


The cypress has raised its head in the 
garden—to make itself equal to thee. 


Thou art a gem of the purest ray serene; 
how can the pearl emulate thy sub- 
stance? 


Whatever exists in the universe is nothing 
but a manifestation of thee, O my life! 


What is the lover but a broken-hearted 
wretch and a miserable captive of 
thine ? 

Thank God that my life has revived— 
now that my fresh bud has blossomed! 


Akbar was born on the 15th of October, 1542 according to the pretty 
chronogram : 


cal ay ey A St” Heth a 9 jy de 


The night and day and month and year of birth is “ the night 
of Sunday, the fifth of Rajab.” And from 1544 to 1550 when Humayun 
resolved never to be parted from his son again, Akbar was off and 
on under the guardianship of his uncles, ‘Askari and Kamran. This 
guardianship was a form of detention' for Kamran had even exposed 
Akbar in 1547 on the ramparts of the fort of Kabul to the fire 
of Humayun’s cannon.? It seems very likely therefore that the 
poem was composed by Humayun in 1548 as a warning for Akbar 
against the elusive and treacherous Kamran. ‘“ Thy guide who is on the 
alert to get on top of thee with his trickery” is Akbar’s erstwhile guardian, 
Kamran, who has been temporarily subdued but has escaped arrest 
and remains a potential danger, 


1. Akbar-Namah, tr. Reveridge, pp. 498-502 & 565. 
2. hid, pp. 511-512, 
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We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it ; 

She'll close and be herself, whilst our poor malice 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 
“The cypress which has raised its head in the garden to make itself 
equal to thee ” is Kamran trying to displace Akbar; “the gem of purest 
ray serene” is Akbar ; and the comaplet : 

Whatever exists in the universe is nothing but a mainfestation 

of thee, O my life ! 
reflects the exaggerated opinion which Humayun had formed of his son’s 
greatness. Says the Akbar-Namah: ' 
“ Humayun was ina room with latticed windows and the formula 
of the rectification of Akbar’s glorious birth was before him when rays 
of divine light shone forth from the lattices. ‘The night-chamber of the 
universe,’ interpreted Humayun, ‘ will acquire grandeur and beauty 
from my son’s world-lighting rays........ Whatever part of the 
universe is shone upon by his world-illuminating ray will come under 
his dominion and be civilized by the light of his justice.’” 
The last two couplets are self-explanatory : Humayun is thankful to 
God for being re-united with his son for whom he had been pining and 
fretting. 

There is a second reference to Akbar in the diwan when Humayun’s 
own life was drawing to a close. Sustained by a happy augury from the 
diwan of Hafiz :? 


“Seek fortune from the phoenix who is g) “ales db Op le » 3! oye 
auspicious—humayun—and the sha- » 
dow cast by him 


lor the pinion of fortune is. possessed 395 ly net yj 9 eNj aS 5 
neither by crow nor by kite.” . 

Humayun had recovered Agra and Delhi ; but Sikander Sur who had 

plundered the treasury of Bimbhar remained at large ; and because of 

the friction amongst the nobles, the nominal command of the expedition 

which lefi in November 1555 was wisely entrusted to Akbar. The fare- 

well-blessings of the doting father were given in two impromptu verses 

(diwan verses 241-242) : 

With a lamp like thee in the family, why wilerge pil gi Ope ela 
shouldn’t the eye of my soul become ais 2 oh sata te 
bright? tile pte StL) opty) |e 


7% 


May God help thee in all thy adventures: sk Sak Gly 5 GS 
a long life and all enjoyment from the Piped 24e <. : 
realm be thine ! OY aya 9m yt Oe 9 ek J 


eT 


Humayun had the mystic’s premonition of his impending death. 
While inspecting the shrines and graves of Delhi in Sidi ‘Ali’s company 
he recalled the morbid words of one of Babur’s servants : ““ Whenever I 


|. Ibid, pp. 45-47. 
2, Akbar-Namah, Vol. 1, p. 340, 
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see the graves in Ghaznin I feel an inclination to die.” ‘“‘ How sweet !” 
was Humayun’s comment. “ At about the same time,” writes Abu’l- 
Fadl, ““ when Humayun was proceeding to the eternal world, he said 
to several of his companions: ‘this day, after paying my morning 
devotions, a mysterious thing occurred and a secret inspiration brought 
this quatrain on my lips (diwan, verses 175-176) : 
O God, with Thy infinite grace, make IF aols wih) SG ob 
me wholly Thine; make me a gnostic Aiba . oe ft: 
of Thy Special substances (names and W2> ale pln wl 
attributes) 
am sore oppressed at heart by the pds sSSI S2 5 lin jae 5! 
tyranny of reason: call me Thy mad- hae set ae ho a 
man and release me (from earthly U2? eee 9 Olg> 24> silyro 
bondage).’ 
Tears fell from his eyes as he recited the lines.”! A few days later he 
himself had fallen down the stairs of his palace and “ had stumbled out of 
life as he had stumbled through it,” 26 January, 1556. The supreme 
tragedy is that Kahi’s famous chronogram :* 


owl al 3! elsok Os: \@ >} ai) Fs r) ave 8 


Humayun Badshah fell from the terrace—is Kahi’s chronogram. 


gives 962 A.H. as the year of the tragedy and falls short by a year. 
Humayun’s Poetry AND PoETRY THAT 1s NOT HuMAyuN’s 


A poet, the son of a poet, born in a family of poets (for Babur and 
Kamran are known by their diwans and ‘Askari and Hindal by their 
stray verses), Humayun had improved his natural aptitude for poetry 
by a systematic study of the Holy Qur'an and the Persian classics. He 

uotes freely from Salman, ‘Umar-i-Khayyam, Nizami, Jami and Shaykh 
dhari ; he produces verses impromptu ; and as Abu’l-Fadl says, is a 
genuine artist. “Like the moth,” said Mulla Hayrati® to Humayun in 
1544, “ my concern is with the candle : if I go forward, I sear my wings.”’ 


Shame ey 9 Sb ody te J! 4 No cued 9 9 me nce Ailey green 
“T shall go forward even if | sear my wings,”’ corrected Humayun 
(Akbar-Namah, Vol. I, text, p. 211) ; 
djyeee on 9 SES) te pte 


Similarly Humayun emended his own verses, whereof one remarkable 
example, showing the actual artist at work has fortunately survived. 
Here is a quatrain as it appears in the Patna MS of the Diwan-i-Humayun: 





1. Akbar-Namah, wr, Beveridge, Vol. 1, p. 655. 

2. Unique MS of Kahi’s diwan which I am editing. 

3, Died 5th Safar 961 A.H. after falling from the roof of his house (Bankipore Cat., Vol. 11, p. 143) : 
adi -b 5 jae ale 5 AT pal ge oe Zi gh Se 
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O thou whose tyranny is the flag of the cm! ole all gi clin afi 
world, since we are afflicted by thy : er Cig 
love what do we care? ‘coal 9 Am Ak 5 Gotee gal) 


Wert thou to shed my blood and depart, Syd tye 9 Sx) lr Oe 3 


even that would be, love-lorn as I am, ? “J 
the height of kindness. = op TF held A 


/ UV 4 a 


But obviously the copy of Humayun’s diwan which was preserved in 
Akbar’s Grand Library, has to be accepted as the standard copy and in 
that copy, the quatrain, according to Abu’l-Fadl, was as follows :! 
O thou, whose tyranny is the flag of the cm! gle ally gi Glin al Cc! 
world, the day when I do not endure 


° . | - -_ ° 
thy tyranny is tyrannical. em jt et A ee hy 


Whatever pain be meted out by the A: tm gw jl dey AT oh 
tyranny of the sphere, since we are y ae 8 
afflicted by thy love what do we care? meee! pe Am aly 5) Senet gm ty 

In the original version of the Patna MS, the tyranny of the sweetheart 
alone is described and so the words of the hemistich : 55 Ga+ «@ y=!) L”’ 
6S uel pe dm Ath “ since we are afflicted by thy love, what do we care ?”’ 
can only refer to the sweetheart and remain, in consequence, weak 
and insignificant. Humayun therefore, deleted the last two hemistichs 
of the original version and substituted in their place two other hemistichs 
wherein the tyranny of the sphere is pitted against the tyranny of the 
sweetheart. Now everyone knows that the sweetheart is always more 
tyrannical than the sphere; and since where the greater malady is fixed, 
the lesser is scarce felt, lovers clinch the argument by saying, “Since 
we are afflicted by thy love, O swectheart, what do we care about the 
tyranny of the sphere ?” How vastly superior is the revised version to 
the original ! 

Humayun, therefore, did not hesitate in expunging what he wrote ; 
but what he preserved, he considered worth preserving. ‘ All kings seek 
the shadow of the phoenix but here is the phoenix, Huma, secking the 
shadow of a king ;”* “ part of myself and yet apart from myself, like 
the image in the mirror;” 3 “we sigh, being in love : aye, what emerges 
from our love is air !’;* “ how [5 s2=] wilt thou take Chitor ?;’ 
“this changing and yet unchanging world is like the water-wheel and 
the flow of water ’’®—all these are gems of beauty. Similarly, his mystical 
quatrains would find a place in any first-class anthology of Persian 





. Akbar-Namah, Vol.1, p. 368: ST 5! gebs gla Ge! ogre Jie Slekr 22 SpasT ps diye 
ah ehe-ang tap 
2. Verse 218. 
. Verses 125-126. 
. Verse 147, 
. Verses 239-240. 
>. Verse 18. 
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poetry. Humayun has always something new to say. Does mysticism 
mean abandonment of worldly possessions ? Then surely mysticism is 
to be found in the bath where man has literally nothing on his person.' 
I should have thought, therefore, that it would have been impossible 
to mix up the sublime verses of Humayun Badshah with the trite com- 
positions of Amir Humayun of Isfara’in, a poet who flourished at the 
court of Sultan Ya‘qub 1478-1490? and died between 1496-1502. Fortu- 
nately, the diwan of Amir Humayun, whose fakhallus was also Humayun 
has survived ; and a copy thereof exists in the Bankipore Library, MS 
No. 214. On folios 5b and 8b respectively of that MS are found the two 
following ghazals which have been wrongly ascribed to Humayun 
Badshah by Dr. S. K. Banerji in his paper on Humayun’s Religion, 
published in Part II of the Proceedings of the All India Modern History Cong- 
ress, Poona, 1935, pp. 57-59 :° 
A 
¥ Nye jail 9! pee 5! ty Oly Ole +» Wed oe Ole 2 Si ale ae. 
be B92 6 pad NS dhe (ge ABI) Skee ab KW OWL gp J de Ose 
Ms S12 ee Sle yo SI jl el GS cy 3)2 opt bemee b 


— 


Sr oe Os= n ly j! cus UY ait ge a Shree )5 Cn 


Li Shame: Dp Sp 9 > One Ose Shee) AK md Set ret rll 


ded n> |) Ole cll at Oo 2 Ob 


ce ate eS) cule Kl Kligh 
Seger ot ll 5! oe Ole 6 3) 9 yest 


a rae i 4 j 
pane Aa!) ~~ 3 esl we 


4 


ud ae rr) a? a4 aye) ol Ose 
doy eh One Ole ie ai 50 


Il 


Contemporary evidence is the salt of the historian, but if the salt 
has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? Years ago I accepted 
the evidence of the contemporary Khaqani only to discover 20 years 


. Verses 237-238. 
. Dr. R. Sarwar, History of Shah Isma‘il, p. 106, 1939. 


| 
2 
3. Dr. Banerji gives also an English translation of the two ghazals. 
4 


. Soin Banerji’s article but Patna MS 194 429 2S OT ore 5 lg Ey 
5. So Banerji but Patna MS Uke glob te aah gf yp J dae dye 
6. Dr. Banerji: Soe 
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later that the evidence furnished by him as regards his own pupil and 
his own patron was alike erroneous.'! The Atashkadah? and the Majma‘u'l- 
Fusaha> and Messrs Ghani‘ and Banerji® have committed a similar error 
in accepting the following evidence of the contemporary cye-witness, 
. dts . 5 ome . OE 
Jawhar, Tadhkirah-i-Waqi‘at-i-Humayun, ‘Aligarh MS “* f. 47a: 
“ A ‘fragment’ composed by Humayun Badshah because of his own 
rhythmical disposition ’’ [December 28, 1543] : 


55+) res fend Bs 3! a elsok Oe *anles 


O king, the phoenix of my adventurous 
soul, hath, since a long time, made 
the summit of the Caucasus of con- 
tentment its abode. 

The evil times which (deceitfully) show 
wheat and sell oats have reconciled 
the parrot of my disposition to feed- 
ing on millet (instead of sugar). 

My enemy is Shir (lion=Shir Shah) who 
many a time showed his back (and a ee ee ae re 
fled before me) but has now turned ee! 0D Cyt pt GI) SI'S Cely 5! 09 Cy 
his face towards me. 


39 02S (7B preg S08 (9 omer miei 


crave this favour of the king that he AS ol tee & aS pyld ac 
ee uw * ,) 

may do unto me what ‘Ali did unto 3 “stl a 1 

Salman in the desert of Arzhan. Gat AP IP SLd 99 GOuponh ag 


ag i 
> ol oe 


The Salman of the last couplet is Salman the Persian, one of the compa- 
nions of the Prophet. One day, in the desert of Arzhan, a lion confronted 
him and in his helplessness he called upon ‘Ali for aid who appeared 
and drove away the lion. There is a spot known to this day as ‘“* Maqam- 
i-Salman.”’ 

The qitah is equisitely beautiful : it is a ‘ Fragment’ but a fragment 
of the Parthenon. For firstly, the phoenix, ‘ anqa, which lives on Qaf 
(Mt. Caucasus) is also known as huma, and huma is the basis of the 
name Humayun ; secondly, since Qaf is also the letter qaf of the Arabic 
alphabet, therefore like the huma which lives on Qaf, the ex-king, Huma- 
yun lives in the gaf of qana‘at (contentment) ; and finally since shir, 
lion, was the name of Shir Shah, even as ‘Ali saved Salman the Persian 
from the lion in the desert of Arzhan so will Humayun be saved from 
his leonine adversary, Shir Shah, by Tahmasp. 

. See my article on Falaki, /slamic Culture, pp. 79-82, April, 1950. 

. Bombay ed., pp. 24-25. 
3. Vol. 1, p. 62. 

. History of Persian Language ai the Mughal Court, Humayun, p. 23, 1930. 
5. Humayun Badsh ah, Vol. 11, p. 104. 

. MS 

- MS 

. MS & 
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Curiously, however, though the inner meaning of the git‘ah accords 
so well with the outer circumstances of Humayun’s life and though the 
eye-witness, Jawhar, actually affirms that the qit‘ah emanated from 
Humayun’s own mind and though the nearly contemporary, Bada’ uni 
writes in 1004 A.H. in his Muntakhabu't-Tawarikh (Calcutta ed. Vol. I, 
p. 445) that Humayun on a certain occasion borrowed this verse from 
a ‘ fragment ’ of Salman! and sent it to the Shah : 

dal opm sheng by old 9 stud ole 355 0d 5 Crenal tt Olle “Aalei a gy! 


oe rye) Opp! cats 2 fe OL b Az! as Ol u & ole alo dns! ie 5! : 
implying thereby that the other verses were not borrowed, nevertheless 
the actual fact is that all the four verses of the qit‘ah constitute a very apt 
quotation, taken by Humayun from the Diwan-i-Salman-i-Sawaji, MS 
No. 584, Asiatic Society of Bengal, f. 149 a. where it occurs in the follow- 
ing form with a neat pun on Salman (1300-1376) and ‘Alau’d-Din ‘Ali : 
cml 055 OS I cS deb gby 3935 a5 «sl eo Wal» cpl et ok a 


eh 0S ctl 9 eae 2 ew by Up anil 


cad DS eres \ ue wee Sk cle GC Coupe lyre 


cw! eS yl sl ch bs! Sap pe SKE eS gh Sip 


+. . * . « § . % a } 
cael oo» ctr SY wylic ely 3! ao ce! 22 o> Sy cme Sek 9 Sul et all 


cad 0,5 Oj)! Cuts p> fe Ole by anil nel Scie) jl ayldee Cus Ope op 


4 


; * | - .* ar - ‘ . . sh 
Seal ree) oa es gust 40 Sa em ~) SIL Ss~ Olas 2° A. Sk 


I have stated above that the qit‘ah is Salman’s. But is it Salman’s ? 
The vital change is confined to a single word : »\b is changed to +2" 


‘ 


“my horoscope is Leo ” becomes ‘* my leonine adversary is Shir Shah ” 
—and the qit‘ah is Humayun’s ! It is curious how the tendency to 
quote from Salman in an hour of crisis should descend from father to 
son and how the same confusion should arise about the quotation, for 
Babur had quoted from Salman in 1526 at the field of Panipat : 


miles od 9 gt Wa Oey sor 9 poe Oe x 





1. George S. Ranking, the English translator of the Muntakhab, Vol. 1, gives footnotes on Salman 
but has taken no trouble to ascertain from the Diwan of Salman whether the verse is actually an inter- 
polation. 

’, Mr. Ghani, Hwnayun, p. 23, footnote, quotes this line from Bada’uni, without acknowledging 
Bada’uni and without ascertaining, whether, as alleged by Bada’uni, the verse actually belongs to 
Salman-i-Sawaji. 

3. MS «él 

4. ey Cae gy er gry ee” wb gi Ike 9 + 95929 cbs 
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and though Mr. Ghani says in his History of Persian Language and Literature 
at the Mughal Court, Part 1, Babur, p. 50 that “ Babur composed this 


verse on the spot” and cites the Babur-Namah, f. 264, nevertheless the 
verse is Salman’s : 


I] 


When contemporary and modern historians can foist verses upon 
Humayun, why dilate on the errors of tadhkirahs ? 
noticeable examples : 

(1) One couplet ascribed to Humayun Badshah by the Persian 
album, Bayad MS No. 1998 f. 65 a. Bankipore Library : 


I shall present a few 


Bee alld 2 OD ene Oe dy dRe Ose i GAD Gla Ope 


This is the second half of the quatrain sent by Bayram Khan to 
Humayun (Firishtah, p. 239, Neval Kishore ed): 


Jo! oS wig | te 5! Gee “kL oly Sl Cl 
ii) One couplet ascribed to Humayun Badahah by the ‘Urafatu’l- 
‘Ashiqin, Bankipore MS No. 686 f. 805 b and by the Riyadu’ sh-Shu‘ara 
and by Bayad Bankipore MS No. 1998 f. 65 a. 
cal A gl “Alay AT Sot pee net cd aol Al pe BY 2 AT Sel ge ad oy! 
This is the matla‘ of the following ghazal of Qasim-i-Kahi, died 
988 A.H.,! contained in the unique Diwan-i-Kahi which I am editing: 
cl aceli gl “ailyy aT Cus pee not cal aaah BI pe BL yd AT cael ge a OI 
cal al lin LL ab Ol 59> sl cd Gylolig Sp |) anth yl 


— 


. -— eal ‘ ° ~~ . a ° 4 
ee ae o> & Ne ey! wes als Els b acwel Le Ame eo 


~ 


1. According to the following chronogram on Kahi's death 
his diwan, Bankipore MS No, 261 f. 453a. 


given by the contemporary Faydi 


ght pos me Ae 2» 3 PE ol S or yb 


(aan) “Sail wpa eb 3) £9? ~' s pe yids Je yp» «& mea 
& A f 
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(iii) One poly sponiong ascribed by the ‘Urafatu’l-‘Ashigin, Bankipore 
MS. No. 805b, and by the Riyadu’sh-Shu‘ara, Patna MS No, 693 


f. 468 sige med the "Khiyaban-i-‘Irfan to Humayun Badshah : 
neg 93 2 OF jm 92 15 Culolo cmeg! Sy dd “ened KU aS 35! 


This quatrain is contained in the Diwan-i-‘Iraqi, Bankipore MS 
No. 89 f. 39b in the following form : 


eg 99 2 OI aS ole 15 7m 90 meg! Syd HT 2 Olge aS oy! 

seg d dylo 3 on ASST sy gee ot ly » Slo —~~9> al rw ab 

And with strange inconsistency the quatrain is also ascribed to 

‘Iraqi by the Riyadu’sh-Shu‘ara, Patna MS 693 f. 257a. 

Consequently 11 verses of Amir Humayun, 4 verses of Salman-i-Sawaji, 
1 verse of Bayram Khan, | verse of Qasim-i-Kahi and | quatrain of 
‘Iraqi, i.¢., 19 verses in all have been wrongly ascribed to the Emperor 
Humayun. By not including these spurious verses, my collection of 


Humayun’s additional verses has become shorter ; but it has grown more 
effulgent by the loss of substance. 


Hap1 Hasan 
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THE DIWAN OF HUMAYUN 
WITH AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


* Translation of poetry must, at the best, resemble the process of pouring a highly volatile and evanes- 
cent t pies fron one rec eptac le into another. The original fluid will always suffer a certain amount of 
waste and evaporation.” Monier Willams). 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Akbar-Namah (tr. Beveridge) Calcutta edition, text. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji’s, Humayun Badshah, Vol. land 

Diwan-i-Humayun. 

Tantkh-i-Firishtah, Neval Kishore ed. 

Prof. A. Ghani’s History of Persian Language and Literature 
at the Mughal Court, Part I], Humayun. 

Humayun-Namah, tr. Beveridge. 

Bayad Bankipore Ms. No. 1998 f. 65: 

Nafa’isu’l-Ma’athir, MS Rampur State > Libr ary. 

‘Urafatu'l-‘Ashigin, Bankipore Khuda Bakhsh Library, 
No. 686 f. 805 b. 


GHAZALS 
I—D (5), R (1), B (5), U (2) 


et ee ee Before me there is a veil of light ;* there- 
fore my own self hath become alien 
Le fase cp! aie act ol 3! to me. 


cle eg ey vk 5 They'd be a burden—thy royalty, beauty 
ee os oe and a hundred realms—on the soul of 
Ce, SP, 4 See a darwish like me. 
ate Ole » Sx ca. Thou didst reveal thy beauty—to sear 
' 1 Ke my soul and make my condition worse 
— 5 
re fo" than before. 
paSuge lim 9 pues iy Faithful shall I be and bear thy tyranny : 


; these are the tenets of my religion. 
as Care Pg 
oom. )? =~ Sp! > aol 





1, MS) cue bee 
2. Excessive light is darkness ; cf. Gulshan-i-Raz : 
sein vl 9 Sb Satiiag Sila SF yok 


ani pai gh yl 2385 ple Samy ped 59 ee pe 
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25 Oe gt Con Onl How can Humayun look at thy face 


1 4 eA ae when before him there is a veil of 
a a eS Me De light ? 


II—D (3 +3), R (5), B (3) 


. - a hes ‘ an ina fh acs) + S6uy, 
lem 59) } ilo ed Said a madman in a fit of passion: “who 
. ie - can cure the melancholy of love ?” 
Giyo a5 aS |b, gre ot 45 


olin wy Chant ol j! el Oh, the mischief of those dark tresses ; 
ae eh oh, those impish knots of hair ! 
bam YB Glade oO! 5! Sly 


eR pp dee See a |! By her crooked tresses full of curls, my 
a te eet Sa erect stature has been bent double. 

LS 9 el CI 

Ath Ope 4 UE 92 win I shall not say, ‘ Two,’ for how can there 

; : be save the One God anywhere ? 

Ze wm yd ceed CIS Ke ns : 


Don’t entertain in thy mind the idea of 
difference : the Exalted Lord is not 
different from His creatures. 


If thou seest with a comprehensive eye, 
there is no difference between us and 


God. 
III—D (2+5), R (6) 


wish Ks gf Sy Thy face is the envy of the sun and hath 
made the moon draw a veil over her 
face. 

gome etd)) ceey Ever since (the rose of) thy face donned a 
mask of musky tresses, the fresh hya- 
cinth hath become a veil for the rose. 


wl 3)? ol os 3! 


wht Ue 3 jx 


ws? aS 4 yl ;! Because of the wine which thou didst 
Ls wale drink (alone) last night, the hearts of 

wes e os lovers are rent with sorrow : 

plE cukd om Glee Jo5 Their heart’s blood has clotted ; their 

tears are red like wine. 


tase dd 


nee Ded I pd gm bm Ol: Kal 





. The first hemistich of this ghazal is identical with the last. 

. Cf. Gulshan-i-Raz : a 
a) SFI ay Spe ota Some! i 3? 1a Ge SO pe vk 

3. Cf. Gulshani-Raz 
nS gre ath) Saey 2 we AR cme gh ag Sabon y 
aS lah & cay oi oa ge aS te ee SX 2g! ee 

4,.R vlp* 

. This couplet is wanting in R. 

6D vith 





. vl «~ is my emendation. 
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Cala -30 
ennee Chee wh Ans peo 5 eae 
a! J > - > wr »* 


Leite 


Ever since thou didst come to the tavern, 
the mosque and the monastery have 
been ruined. 

When the sea of Being manifested itself, 
the skies became bubbles therein. 


In comparison thereto, the existence of 
the universe is like the water-wheel 
and the flow of water. 


IV—D (6), R (6), G (3) 


— op hj 3s 5 ae ies 


— yp de Ob >> sil 
Po bem OS So 
— oe Ob ST op 
Ul otf 45, 5 ta aS 
am oe Oe Ole ye ie 
la; he. ach a5 
em ope Ol og opi jl oye 


aS gl cm wine y 32 Sarid 
> 3 Fy 3? alam 
c : 


‘ 
4 


4 


— oe OL 


In my tongue® is praise of thy ruby lips ; 
in my heart a (glowing) fire, 


Rose-red tears on a straw-coloured face— 
these are the embers of the fire within 
me. 

Although her arrow has passed through 
me, its pleasure lingers in my soul. 


Whoever belongs to the assembly of 
libertines is unaware of my shrieks 
and moans, 

Whatever they say in praise of her beauty 
it is all there—in my description and 
commentary. 


Both D and R give ~\~- »- which makes the translation run as follows 


* In comparison thereto, the existence of the universe resembles the sphere and the edge of a mirage.’ 
It is certain, however, that the word is not “mithl” but “ mathal”; the ¢ » is not sphere but 


wheel ; and vine ~ is acorruption of eT .- *“ flow of water. 


The Gulshan-i-Raz illustrates the continual efflux of Being by which phenomena are renewed by 
comparing the movement of the heavens to a potter’s wheel which constantly turns out pots. God is the 
potter and we are the pots ; 

sled Fe Og - 9592 Fr & siga SW oy! cnt 3 KX g) 

> Spb oe as Oy oT 5 
Far prettier is Humayun’s illustration of the mystical concept of this changing and yet unchanging world, 
known as the theory of the constant succession of similar phenomena. The buckets ¢ hange every moment 
but the flow of water remains constant. Similarly Jami says in the Lawa’ jh, Flash XXVI, “* the unive rse is 
changed at every breath but the spectator is misled into thinking that the universe is ¢ onstant.”’ 


aalaeg ge 9 Bile bale va So! Flat Alenly BU 9 OUT, rl Tine 29 Ke vance y Jac dle 


— yore del yg Com vl oT 


gia gills deh yo OT 5 


As stated in the introduction, Humayun followed Jami’s school of mystical thought. 
2. Cf. Macbeth : ** bear welcome in your tongue.” 
3. SoinDbutR y 
4R gi 
5. SoinR butD «= 
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Whatever mystery of love thou didst 
able conceal is (an open secret) between 
Me? 38 me and thee. 


V—D (1 +4), F (4), G (4), B (4) 


‘The scar of thy love is on my forehead ;' 
the ruby of Thy lips is the bezel of my 
ring. 

Since I became dust at Thy door, the 
terrace of the sky is the earth whereon 
I tread. 

Whosoever was a king or prince, he is 
now my meanest servant. 


The musky lines (of down) on the rose- 
coloured page (of Thy face) are my 
illumined (Qur’anic) verses of mercy. 

Since I tamed my stubborn (asinine) 


self, the steed of the sky is under my 
saddle.* 


VI—D (4) 


Thy face is my rose-white page (of 
love); thy tresses are my hyacinths full 
of curls, 

O saint. forbid me not from making love : 
love is my faith and religion. 


‘Take an omen from the Qur'an of thy face : 
(the 48th Chapter of) Victory therein 
is my (First) Opening chapter. 
yj! Ste 9 gate ey  O bold-eyed damsel (curiously) scared 
ae ae away by mic, thy eyes are my musk- 
ee et deer ! 


VII—D (5), R (5), G (5) 


cual ects! are & ge 9b I have to deal with a moon-bright maiden 


: and a fire rages in my heart. 
cw! eolsl we! ye 3° 


. 
FP gat for ea ae 


}. F ea 


The corn on the forehead as a result of constant prostration in prayer. 


4. Angels have knowledge but not lust and anger; beasts, anger and lust but not knowledge ; while 


man has all three. Therefore if man suppresses anger and lust he is above the angels who attain 
perfection without effort or choice.” 
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me SY 5) AE ty ol My house is radiant with the lustre of a 
‘jer + friend’s face: a ray from a moon- 

cau! ec ; 5 65 0 : : 

SI DON bright maiden has fallen there. 

AKee ow oe le gl I! Jeo O life, my heart drives me in all directions 
\ “4 < I ever since it succumbed to the charms 
' ests > ¥& - . 

se pede x of a sweetheart. 


Ok; ¢! ps atlem So of And now I shall attain my heart’s desire 


; , aa since a wanton maid has fallen into 
ww! oold en 

oe en ae my hands. 
Oe S! Asst oj! fees ee Damsels of my adoration, seek from me 


, ad neither sanity nor consciousness, for 
5 5 5 5 . . 
at OE re UP ue Humayun lies (prostrate) in (an ecstasy 


of) unconsciousness. 
VILI—D (5), B (5) 


33)! fF at eda alle Sols wl, ! All the happiness of the world is not 
worth a moment’s pain: to me a 
hundred year’s life is not worth a 
single lamentation. 


we wo 4 ' . 5: 
-)) Ss ake ew A Ae yee oH 


by lam Ole Cee Make the most of thy youth for it is a 


, ¥ ee eae pleasant time (of life)—but even for a 

sr em nt I Oa wT st? little while it is not worth (the atten- 
— dant) old age and the ber, back. 

Olin 2p ori an 2lym iy TS! If thou desirest the leaf of constancy, go 

and sow the seed of bounty : the head 


2)! aihes Kn Ak ro) 


a - " 
7 By or which lacks bounty is not worth a 


turnip. 
Sly ge Meet Os Ole cae OFF Where is the throne of Solomon ?* And 
where is the plight of his ants ?* The 
forty treasures of Korah® are not 
worth a single grain of barley. 


aie ° = er 
°)) ot at ge Be Oy) Aim ee 


Humayun does not resent if he is denied 
the Supreme Paradise, for even Para- 
dise is not worth the wandering of 
man (Adam) on carth. 


5 +2),R (1) 


Aly LS “dicey ‘Ny Whosoever is attached to thee, separate 


sie a is his heart from himself. 
Ath le ma! 


1, This is a parallel to an ode of Haliz which begins : 
a5! 3s re, AF be she ro Ss 

2.D. Js sic! 

3. & 4. Qur'an, XXVU—18: “O ants, enter your houses that Solomon and his hosts may not 
crush you.” 

5. Cf. Qur’an, XXVIII—76, Also Sa‘di: tie gw Jee oo as de Ogi 

6. Qur'an, LIII—15. 

7. For the form gg? g- '9li'icue go» cf. Hafiz; cbs cb, Pls Saryrx ie © 

8. There is a pun on ¢?7 i.¢., man and Adam. 
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sm rele SS te J Though he says that thou art the mani- 
L te ates a < festation of God yet he means thereby 

eee ee MS eee God Himself (Who is inseparable from 

His manifestations). 

cat: SH wd 2 » pe Separation from thee is to my heart a 

pray dire calamity : union with thee is its 

A De PP ee cure, 

datgs ge net hwy GI A Whoever drinks the wine of union with 

Pay sae ae the Friend (let him do so, for) this 
(a eee sort of wine is permissible. 

re Sl K& 5 Onk Gl O Humayun, as a legacy of Love, a sigh 

ray { ee Lola is enough: what emerges from our 
’ Ps ae w love is air! (or desire), 


X—D (6), R (6) 


Our lacerated heart is like rue-seed? on 
: : ; thy (fiery) face: may the malice of 
. lol. +31 é . 
ais oS. ps the evil eye be averted from thee ! 
Fy SantS gles yp ay On thy road, lovers fall low when thou 
hy ; ; dost exalt thy head like the tall cypress, 
Ah ae se SIP ~ Oe » 
Kel OL my » Ge 5 Through yearning for thee, we shed 
; : ; showers of tears : O rose, laugh not at 
“ -| : > 
US Gea F ol » weeping lovers. 
A) tape Ohh gf Oh Thy dogs are old friends of mine : I am 
1 Ab |y Ku 6(45) SLs) Sign gS saying so lest (my) rivals kill the dogs. 


as g 7H) US | de My heart has been caught in thy tresses : 
this wild bird has been fastened with 
ropes.® 

-~ oer ee ) Onl Humayun, don’t get restless because of 
her hair : the mischief of her amorous 
glances is enough for thee ! 


Be A gts Fee ol Ae hae 


day ttlapet ‘Cu 155 


i, A play on the word |» which means both air and desire. 
2. The seed of the wild rue (2) is burnt as a fumigation against the Evil Eye. Cf. Hanzalah 
of Badghis : ‘ 
wJ N99 prey Y ome oe 5! 
Mme Dye JEU gy siT pxee gy, | 
.D wa 
. Cf. Shams-i-Tabriz: 5 9 T gai 4% 526 Bp” 
5. So inDbutR Ws 
». Wanting both in D & R. 
-R by 
/R ae 
. The lover's heart is the wild bird ; and the beloved’s tresses are ropes. 
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XI—D (6), R (6), F (4), G (5) 


oe Syl actS nw Js 3) cts Through my bewildered heart has passed 
the shaft of her cruelty : there remains 
with my heart in torment, the pleasure 
of her torture. 


el ON Pane Jd ge ye lak 


Marvel not at her culture if she desires to 
kill her lovers for that is her peculiar 
way of bestowing favours ! 

Who can approach the inviolable pre- 
cincts of His shrine, for even Gabriel, 
the Trusted Agent, is not a confidant 
of His sanctuary ? 

At the dawn of Eternity, the Pen wrote 

a, of His omnipotence that ‘the Destiny 
ill of the world is the result of His edict. 
ce I, I revel in her torment and _ torture : 

far happier than the joys of earth and 
heaven are the pangs of her love. 
Ce ea : If she takes a step forward to inquire 
60 10 ' nF rs after her lovers, a thousand precious 
we PSN lives will be offered at every step she 
takes. 


9 Age Olge 92 Gol j 


R (5), F (4), G (5) 


Happy the time when I sat thinking of 
thee all the time and when in admira- 
tion of thy cypress-stature I jumped 
from my seat ! 

Taunt me not if I said thy tresses were 
restless, for in describing thy locks and 
tresses, my heart had acquired their 
restlessness. 

D sk sic! 

r 

F 
G 
R 

», Cf. Hafiz: cng “yp em sided) Le oe OT we en’ Ss y+ 
. Cf. Gulshan-i-Raz : 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


ceed So ne gg 9 Ca gle cet bdo Ge 2g SK wey OT 20 


dio 5 ple 22 oe 2 oS v2 « J «sy 
» Be. a 
.R te 
. This hemistich is a quotation from Jami’s ghazal ; 
coud» glad I oly ji je 
-R «at cl for <> gh 
122R wi - 
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dem Am dpe SE? AF pe So 52 ]! 


[ pag, Am sly Zilli ate 5! 


dm Fai Fp gl “amd cy5 92 


ely baw ered coed ce So oO! )° ' 


ody Fanny reg j! Sebe yo cugs | 


Seeing me last night, thou didst ask me 
how I was : (oh) in many places I had 
received the darts of thy languorous 
eyes. 

In description of her (mouth like a) bud 
I did not utter a word : in harmony 
thereof I kept the lips closed all the 
time. 


Verily, in the condition of union with 
the Friend, I had, like Humayun, 
unconsciously escaped from self. 


XITI—D (4), F (5) 


Ob 


PS 


Wome ly Oss 3! Gre jy 


re gl ms ath ly S 


emg! Ole Ose |) 9! Gee 


~~ 
Rake 32 ty pig dole 


1 gazed at my sweetheart’s face and 
scorched it up® with my deep fiery 


sighs, 

Last night I was aflame with jealousy 
when the imprudent rival burnt him- 
self at the altar of her love. 

For long my sweetheart was cold and 
unkind : now I am weary of her love. 


How far does it behove me to say how | 
treasured her love in my soul ? 


I lost what I had gained from the two 
worlds—then only did I learn the 
secrets of love-making. 


XIV—D (5), R (1) 


coat) yhenmy geile ol oho b 


oe op Oke cel wold cl 





Ever since I cast a look at thy fiery face, 
a fire has been blazing in my heart. 


|. This verse is wanting in the Patna diwan, and so it is numbered, not here, but in Set Two. “Additions 


to the Patna diwan.’ 
2G. oul 
BR&EG Ki 

4 SoinD&Rbut Fa&G «5, 


5. Cf. “* The appetite of her eye did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass.”” The Merry Wives 0 
I. 


Windsor, Act 1, Se. I 
6. The refers to the .\.+, 


in the first hemistich. 


7. This verse is wanting in the Patna diwan, and so it is numbered, not here, but in Set Two ‘* Additions 


to the Patna diwan. 
8 R Ob& sic! 


9. be, cbgu 's 2gb dle 


10, Farhang-i-Anand Raj explains Wh g-'5 as Sytem orf gle 9. 9 ni Gre SF 





! 
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a 
el a> shee 9 odle! Glee 33 The world was all before me, and Jong | 


- "ie ‘ wandered therein before I selected a 
‘pp el es j ao & ‘ . . 
uP POP I s naive rose-faced beauty like thee. 
Spee gi jl Vik) 9 Se or 3! Sinfulness on my part and kindness on 
thine is becoming. O friend, with thy 
innate kindness, overlook my sins. 


) 
. «f . ‘ . 

cnet opm wile 5! pee LO > se Ss! 

al aed a we oh GIS 50 ke In thy absence long have | wandered in 


eR 2 OPE iT sy my bewilderment : show me a favour, 
yd Adame) | ote So Qe J ’ : 
Vv 7 come to me and be seated for a moment. 


~ 4 


Vlad 9 UU 52 i CK OR | Sym oe Ever since the deer of thine eyes took 
a cover, I have been whining and 
yelling, like dogs, in thy street. 


XV—D (6), R (5), B (3) 


Thy guide is on the alert—to get on top 
of thee with his trickery, 


> Ola! Gb 


The cypress has raised its head in the 
garden—to make itself equal to thee. 


Thou art “‘a gem of the purest ray serene” : 
how can the pearl emulate thy subs- 
tance ? 

Whatever exists in the universe is nothing 
but a manifestation of thee—O my 
life ! 

What is thy lover (but) a broken-hearted 
wretch and a miserable captive of 


thine ? 


Thank God that my life has revived, now 


ws cel ais G that my fresh bud has blossomed. 


XVI—D (5), B (4). 


gr “Aeget “aslo gi Ce ol Thy beauty is the preface to the com- 
pendium of Ideas and the Beatific 
Vision flashes forth from Thy face.* 


Se sleil Sy Gh edt wd 


-D yds for do » 
2. 


SoM e, » is to make a start. 


3. Raives oF » & gty atk U 


aT 


1 R » ee } 


I have interpreted this ghaza! in my Introduction. 
That God is the Eternally Beautiful, the True Beloved, is the keynote of all mysticism. 
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Prola cee) Olyi gi jl lane ad Impossible though it be to live apart 
‘era “eae * a from Thee, I derive consolation from 
we ve} ns imaginary visions of Thy beauty. 
bees okt Us See ; In the realm of beauty, Thou art the 
Fae. eet yt y ‘ supreme monarch; through Thy friend- 
73H Sy OeT ¥ SIH 225 ship I have turned my face of attach- 
t ment towards Thee. 
5) J! 5! a SSF syle 22S orm b Since Thy beauty displayed itself in them, 
Be ee ar igs I did Wamiq become the lover of ‘Adhra 
se ors 3 we aes and Majnun of Layla. 
coll dali 9 as She 4g Pilgrimage is the ideal of the pilgrim and 
hs - 7 E obedience (to Thy command) the 
Ss + cleg Ure 3g rite goal of the ascetic ; but I have no 
other desire save union with Thee. 


- 


* * * + 
QUATRAINS 
I—D 


LS Sem pn dh 5 FF Oe ol © thou whose fresh face is like the moist 
: rose, my enthusiasm is due to thy good 
SEI Gem . . 


os disposition. 
cmt pe Oe ay yl A fire rages in my soul—ever since thy 


' cba face irradiated my home. 
~ $3) 3! as 4 oS le AM L 
II—-D 


Lt Gy U : © Thou towards Whose face the people 
vn ‘ of purity® turn in prayer, Thy street 
e SP is the devotees’ shrine. 

Bl Spa Nd 9 Ole KE Gite My heart and soul are unilateral in Thy 


' 7 ah fa ‘ love : from all sides the facets of my 
‘ ; > $9) pa ? 
hen Pf ) oN = heart and soul turn towards Thee. 


Ili—D, R, A, P,G 
6 ne Sy > pl ple! oo ds «sl O heart, fret not in the street of the 


. Friend nor confide thy condition to 
£51 
— qe & EF dm >> cle any physician. 





1. The use of <2 ¥y els which is the title of ‘Ali is ingenious, for though the words are used here in 
their literal sense (as otherwise likening God to mankind would be anthropomorphism and Humayun 
was not an extremist) nevertheless the expression—-Shah-i-Wilayat—could not be without its appeal! 
to the Persians of the time of Tahmasp. Perhaps the ghazal was written when Humayun was a refugee in 
Persia. 

2. The words <233;%s and J» constitute the figure called 3\is! de) 

3. God is the Beloved par excellence ; and Wamiq and Majnun represent the soul seeking union with God. 

4, Observe the use of congruities: 4*) - ~ ¢ — XT 

5. The pure-hearted par excellence are the mystics. 

6. Soin D; others —3, 23 for os 59° 
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loti! (Sle Of a I Ot 5 peg that a to fulfil thy 39 
‘ ‘ that is a tough proposition and a 
5 \ 2 S . 
—— ree — ane! 
eee" os a” strange anomaly. 


IV-—-D, B 


Whatever be the basis of an edifice, its 
decay and destruction is inevitable 
through the movement of the sphere, 

"Tis not the house or mansion which 
delights the heart ; the heart, happy 
with the sweetheart, is the happy 
heart. 


V—D 


He who derives his greatness from the 
court is ever a seducer of mankind. 


That ass is neither man nor a human 
being : he is an evil fellow, unmanly 
and an ape. 


ViI—D 


em eee gh e igite gil My soul hath claims on _Thy love and 

+ revels in this relationship : 

—  eaneanl wn ~~ op) ae 

Os, 4S Co gw lye A Aled 2 Every moment it desires to fly towards 
Thee but its flight is arrested by a 


ge ; & — . . 
wr Ft ON glance from Thee. 


VII—D 


fb cite 7394 Jo aS Is Alas, my heart is pining for the fortune 
of thy love ; my soul is intensely long- 


wwe (gli : Jes: . . ; 
er. a ing for union with. thee. 





ad) gb po ‘it lay with him to fulfil my want.” S. Haim. New Perstan-Enelish Dictionary. 
Kae dad = Xt ge = Sees See Bahar-i-'Ajam under 3% 
This quatrain is inspired by the following verse of Hafiz : 

cot Me 5) ae gl 


br 


18, 24 “ge co 


a 


22? «is fortune : see S. Haim’s Dictionary. 
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wwe Sle rere gh haze 6 SU Oye Since blandishment is the trait of the 
beloved with silvery legs, verily, sup- 
plication remains the technique of 
lovers. 


oon sk: as ‘an! 
Cee 6 I oe! 


VIII'—D, R, G, P, & B? 


ce! gle ally 95 Glin aS Cl O Thou whose tyranny is the flag of the 
world, since we are afflicted by Thy 
love, what do we care ? 

Wert thou to shed my blood and depart, 
even that would be, love-lorn as I am, 
the height of kindness for me. 


1X—D 


al oe Ae dk gp ee oe ge |) 


ls O Thou Whose Beatific Sight is dearer 
tome than my soul and Whose love is 


dearer than the tenets of my Faith, 


we yt OLE gi Samy jt ti KR Ope Since a glance of Thy kindness has dis- 
bs played my being, this “1” which is 


we mine is an attribute of Thine. 


X—D 


em ye OF gi Clie 5! * oy 


cw Ole FF gi dhe atl ol Thy beauty is a smiling rose: the craving 
for union with Thee is two hundred 


San ejltta 3 ‘Le by! p 
Ge Se PON OF times (more than before). 


a Way I, Cee gf Sy VY Without Thy face, the garden is a prison ; 
: : ad mar without Thy ruby lips, the bud is a 
— ) 2 3 Ame ) ‘ , ° 
ea ee aes xe dart on my heart. 


XI—D 


Thou didst go off to sleep with blandish- 
ment—feigning it was intoxication ; 
thou didst kill me with a smile— 
feigning it was recreation ; 

Thou dost not look at me—feigning humi- 
lity : by God, don’t do so, for really it 
is arrogance. 


1, In the Akbar-Namah and Patna MS the quatrain appears in a different form. See Introduction, 
* Additions to the Patna diwan.”’ F. 


’. See All India Modern History Congress, Proceedings, p. 69, Poona 1935. 
3. Je means 2'2:2 see Bahar-i-' Ajam. 


1. Humayun is using 54) as an antonvm of go9* 
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XII—D 


With thy beauty-spot and the lines (ol 
thy down) our task is geomancy ; with 
the load of thy affliction, our business 
is porterage. 

*Tis better if thou dealest with us kindly, 
since thy beauty is ephemeral. 


Thou of Whose beauty glimpses we 
obtain, for (to behold) the moon of 
Thy face is ever (a joy reserved) for 
the future.? 

Though our eyes have never seen the 
vision of ‘Thy beauty, in thinking of 
Thee we enjoy (the future in the 
instant).* 


XIV—D 


wed hing eyble fi ij |! Because of thy tresses, my heart is restless : 

40 dey . an alien ‘tis to friends and relatives 

ee Ege gs CH! 5G Ah 

whe a! als gg ow Qe 5! My hope of life lies in those ruby lips of 
C4 Ste axe tay abs ie thine, for they are a balm to the wounds 

pole a : of sore-hearted lovers. 


XV—D, B 


cad tb able acne aX! cl As my soul is ever engaged in Thy quest ; 
ole 9) | ' . as my eyes, heart, reason and senses 
we ee) et ee a 238 “ ows 
ED PP IM I OOD are enamoured of Thee ; 


; sé! ‘yo J ‘I 4 . rer , — 
wd) 9 shel CoS ee a 5 As rivals and strangers have wronged me, 


. , this slave has made himself one of 
Sd weale « Qlala J ih ode “al ‘ 
. i Thy chamberlains. 


- 


l. te, 9 C20 Swe 
Sunan-t- Tirmidin, Vol 


II, p. 79. Prof. E. G. Browne, Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. 1, p. 287 quotes Dozy as follows : “Mahomet had 
said : ‘ Ye shall see God on the Day of Resurrection as ye saw the full moon at the battle of Bedr.”” Bedr, 


2. Cf. the Tradition: “49. BG dSgbwVo,ssIUs dl S97 US oy Ke Sil 


in the Prophet's tradition, means the full moon and there is no reference to the battle of Bedr, in that 
tradition. 


3. For an interpretation of this quatrain, see Introduction, Authenticity of the Patna diwan C 
4D 38 


5. ie, Olhele3! cui Ook GH 
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XVI—D 


megs aylo Le OD ees ee Be thou with me for I hold thee as a 
friend : thou art mv life and I am, as 


H OF PPI wr # it were, thy frame. 


v 
cet gel Os ne A Cree ne | Look not at others, for seeing others is 
unfair : look at me, for seeing a friend 


' . . ‘ ‘ 
tee dim sd caegd AS KS oye ; ee Rial 
ron WA how passing fair it is ! 


XVII—D, B 


Joi Oh VY wole ol QO Thou Whose place is the Placeless 
“Deep”', Thy duration is cternity 
without beginning to cternity without 
end. 


Ge oi gy ~ O Absolute Existence without charac teris- 
. tics, lack of characteristics is Thy 
characteristic ! 


wily wl 9 Sil yyo 


31 oils OLY cee et 


XVIII—D 


wend A im Gey Cee # sb A friend who'd love Reality for a moment, 

there is none ; a man who'd pursuc 

the path of Reality, there is none. 

cls Aahady esl > si A person, who through ‘intimacy’ re- 

; : cognizes the heart and in the sea of 

cond dh ie he 6 YW x 5? annihilation is submerged in Reality, 
there is none. 


XIX—D, B 


The streaks of dawn flash forth from thy 
countenance ; the gates of Victory 
have been opened in thy face. 


Del Athy me rb Y AT Se 


For thee, my prayer to God is this : 
‘Be ever happy; unrivalled as a 
monarch; like Noah in age.” 


1. Humayun’s Placeless Valley 5®& ¥ g's is the nearest approach to Milton’s (/’aradise Lost, Bk. 1 
Hoary deep-—a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth and highth 
And time and place are lost. 
2. & 3. Cf. Shams-i-Tabriz : 226 ols) 4 pile asl Oo Yj (ed. Nicholson, p. 124). Also 
Jami, Lawa’th, Flash XXIV: So! Ji y 95! old ob 
4.D 
5. Observe the technical terms of Sufism: GbsT ‘LS je‘ Ge The Sufi travels along a road 
<i to the goal of union with Reality g'3a4) ; and the psychological ‘states’ J! ,>! 
he experiences are meditation, nearness to God, love, fear, hope, longing, intimacy, tranquillity, 
contemplation and certainty. 
6. See note 7. Also a part of this yb3! viz, > goes wellwith .* and ef 
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XX--D,R,G 


al sl O friend, happy | am when I think of 
thee and may | never be happy unless 
1 think of thee ! 
On the day when thinking of thee I 
sigh a hundred times, dost thou even 
think that I sigh for thee ° 


D, H, B 


Although one’s image be seen in a mirror, 
it always remains apart from one’s self, 


It is Strange to see one’s sell “us saine one 
else ; this marvel is the work of God." 


XXIT-—D 


When the incomparable God is generous, 
perception becomes subtle and the 
temper rhythmical. 

In short, it is an auspicious augury and a 

g 


state of affairs when there is the opium- 
pill in the purse 


XXITI—D 


Whoever plucks a rose from the garden 
of Thy face, remains perpetually 
happy ; 

eri Whoever sees my gaze riveted on Thy 


x st face, knows that he is seeing God with 
aS wile 
my eyes. 


XXIV--D, B 


Ac  Blee ldo aren —) 
ery 


j © heart, thou wilt be separated from thy 

a . bias 2 ‘ae rival (i.e., the evil in man) and wilt 
> Oo ene — . 

ca - , 4 for ever tread the path of salvation 


1. This marvel (of a translation) is the work of A. S, Beveridge, Humayun-Namah. p. 48 


DD Ste aI» 
3. Se > is the same as QO Kr 
4. Qur'an Il 2 


: see Puller’s Lexicon, Persico-Latino. 
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Oslo daly aed ety Prophethood thou canst not acquire but 


At polym lam abi) OT 3S lage 5! 


banish self from thyself and thou wilt 

be (one with) God, 
XXV--D 

pty ogee dem ile ds as ae That flirt who ravished all hearts with 

ik b sing ¢ me her hundred coquettish ways and whose 

2g eh! > ro? tresses unravelled the knots from the 

hearts of friends, 

en ps 5 ee In thinking of her love-sick narcissus- 

, syle of bie) & eyes I could not close my eyes in sleep 

396 cel OL) K alin! ’ , 3 ; it 

~ 3 4 4 a even for a single instant. 


XXVI—D 


Since by the eternal law my essence is 
pure, the skies are earth underneath 
my feet ; 

Since I act as an antidote on the grief- 
stricken, hence ny name is antidote 
opium). 


XXVII—D, B 


Soph cel) gi wl Ole dD slye Dost thou desire that the world should 
@ \.: Pie fs 2a? Sg adjust itself to thy nature ? And things 

Pare er S ae may be as thou wantest them to be ? 
Se cw!) Olam ab b i 2 HL Do thou adjust thyself to the nature of 
y the world so that things may be as 
God wants them to be. 


XXVITI--D 


Pye mel gm J! Aneel go lime dm 2G 


O Thou Whose veil (of phenomena) 
has unveiled Thy face,? much rust 
has Thy face cleansed from the mirror 
(of creation) ; * 

1, ** Wonderfully uniform, in all ages, in all countries, in all creeds.... ....is the aspiration of the 
soul to cease altogether from self and to be at one with God.” Prof. BE. G. Browne, A Year amonest 
the Persians, p. 136, ed. Ross. 

2. Cf. Jami’s Lawa’ih, Flash XVI : 

done 9 Som SMe > chips shield gi glee 2s Jeb.» dey) pias ors! A cp mnt 

Shized 9 elles List 

** Glory be to Him who hides Hirnself by the manifestations of His light and manifests Himself by 

drawing a veil over His face. His concealment has regard to His pure and absolute Being, while His 
manifestation has regard to the exhibition of the world of phenomena.” 

t. ** The Divine Real Being is reflected in Not Being as in a mirror and gives it all the reality it possesses,”* 

4 Dd ss ) 
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And every ornament and decoration in 
the realm of possibility has manifested 
itself in Thy lovely face. 


-D, B 


© (Muhammad), prince of the world in 
essential existence,? verily thou art 


the friend of the living worshipped God 


Arise and display thy world-illuminating 
beauty, for thou art the purport of the 
world’s creation.* 


D, Bb 


We are attributes of the Living, Loving, 
Independent God reflected from the 
shining mirror of manifestation, 

We are like a tree in the garden ol 
existence ; the branches are we and He 
is the root. 


D,R 


The light of God shines forth from thy 
fair face, good manners show themselves 
in the beauty of thy form. 


No expert in love-making wilt thou be 
if thou art not able to snatch away my 
heart from me.® 


XXXII--D 


Thy scar’ is better than the lamps® of 
others ; my distraction for Thee is 
better than the mental peace which 
others enjoy ; 


Cf. Jami’s Lawa’ih, Flash Vi: Seyi SUS She in 6 So! pole Gils ate ga SIL 9 Jie 


* Every beauty and perfection manifested in the various grades of beings is a ray of His beauty and 
perfection reflected therein.”’ 

For Jami’s influence on the poetry of Humayun, see Introduction, Authenticity of the Pama Diwan.B. 

2. The prophet, Muhammad is the Universal Reason § \'¢ the first emanation from the Absolute 


3. ** Were it not for thee, 1 had not created the heavens "’—so God is reported to have said to 
the Prophe t. 


4. Soin R hut D os?! 9¥ 

5. & 6. Cf. Abu Salik-i-Gurgani: ! > 25° @ wa gks Q sr yed 

7, & 8. The sear on the forehead as a cesult of constant prostration in prayer. 

9. Like the rose and the nightingale, the scar and lamp are constantly associated in Per-ian poetry, 
cf. Sa’ih : cel AS ge Sle pb 29 ole Fh ge yy gioy » calle yg Ja Fle jl ay 
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And better far than the expanse of any- 
one’s garden is the nook of grief, sorrow 
and affliction where I meditate on 
Thee. 


XXXITI—D (1+1) 


Oh Gye D 3: (O) ES cs ol © heart, be cheerful and invoke the In- 
y comparable God (who hath not banned 
the use of opium) ; be equitable in 
dealing with the good and the bad, 
dss! Sy S| dee ole 5! If thou eatest opium through force of 
habit, be kneaded like the electuary 
and mix well with people. 


wh Baier dieg: Oley + SS | 


PL Gyms Ge la Ga 
XXXIV--D (141), B (1) 


© essence of existence and Absolute 
Being, save Thee all is false and Thou 
art the truth, 

© creator of all creatures, Thou art the 
primordial source and absolute crea- 
tion. 


XXXV—D (141) 


My heart is humming the tune played by 
Love ; in my hand is the flag of the 
bandsman of Love. 

My heart and soul are the companion 
of Love: the heart is the humblest 
servant and the ‘soul, the slave of Love. 


XXXVI—D 


ae Ce Se eee ee ee I saw a Hindu lad in the rank of battle : 
-. ee Be Pes: rose was his face with the flush of wine. 
5 LF 6 ge Shei 5 ol 


aly Oe dW ole» 4  T am distraught by thy wine-like ruby 
: ; lips,” said I. He parted his lips in 
Kise 9 ed giles cig at ede I F I 


5 
se 
4 


smile. ‘“These lips, a stone ? Humayun,” 
he replied. 


XXXVII--D 


ede gs fee Spd gf old Cl O Thou Whose essence is everlasting, 

ania Agia like unto Thee there’s none. Universal 

pdb 5 She 6 agen ve sp! is Thy command ; Pre-Existence is 
Thy realm, 
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lys SA! 9 | ola. 35 pe Ss Were the sea, ink, and the skies, ink-pot, 
even so the pen would despair of des- 


cribing Thy attributes. 


XXXVIII--D, B 


os a os he. 
on wee ee 3 oy 


“ 


I am zero*—devoid even of name, depen- 
dent on Thy grace, night and day, 


Then for the sake of the holy lord of 
J (lam) (i.¢., the Prophet Muhammad) 
shower upon this slave, Humayun, all 
Thy blessings. 


XXXIX-—-D, U 


In my heart is the desire of Thy ruby 
lips—so IT am exultant ; in my head is 
the desire of Thy cypress-stature— 
so I am depressed, 

With Thy tresses I chained this wandering 
heart ; ever since I gave my heart in 
bondage to Thee | have released 
myself from everybody. 


XL—D 


I am reeling with the wine of love ; I 
am bound by the tresses of earthly idols. 


Thank God that never in this old world 
without love’s rapture have I been, 
since I have been. 


What is deemed pure by the Religious 
Law and wisdom*—that am I (the 


capsule of the opium-poppy 


1. Qur’ an XVIII 109. See Introduction, Authenticity of the Patna diwan, C. 


2. The letter J which is the first letter of the first word of the Tradition Jy¥8Y) cus LI 2d ry 


** But for thee, I had not created the heavens.”’ 
3. jod is a technical term in mysticism: rai! od is) ¥ jie Universal Reason or the Prophet 
Muhammad ; and (rai _ Is Ft or Universal soul. 
+. Ch. Jami: gol -* es" 3! S 9 ax” oy or Iraqi Ges!  cwgl * 


. D & sic! 


=" » * 4,* 
=: : 


6. ** The spread of the opium habit is connected with the Islamic ban on alcoholic beverages.” 
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When I come out of my natural dome! 
(i.e., the capsule) inspite of all the fatal 
poisons in me,* I am an antodote.® 


XLU—D 


os ym Lil 9 Rin om ght odd 6! O thou who makest thy stomach, every 
moment, like a water-skin or bellows, 


ares OU Os) 5m : Odd erie o) om : . 
7% hard like a stone by overeating, 


4 
gins, alle 5 13 Saud of Thou carest naught about the spiritual 
ise ey ge re re world, when the thick humours have 

rt de eS pS he Ae Oe A 6 
ve coalesced with thy body. 


XLIII—D 


In my head is the desire to see Thy 
beauty ; in my heart, the longing to 
see Thy perfection. 

Thank God that every moment, without 
interference from strangers, I see, with 
the inner eye, my union with Thee. 


XLIV—D 


Ever and anon, as its votaries, we have 
been serving Love (as an_ external 
object) ; 

But the thing lay hidden in our heart’ 
and by that selfsame thing we are now 
acquainted with everything. 


XLV--D 


o) SY mee dat Los Send Craw Existence is the sea and we are its waves : 
tein si 7. : A , 

. <3 fase ‘ consider, verily by God : are we ever 

3 J om cto “on... % 

7 i distinct from Him ? 


1, The capsules are three inches long and one and a half inch wide : the exuded juice from the incised 
capsules is the crude opium = ¢&® 34.7% which, after puritication, is made into cylindrical balls > 
1/2 inch or 1/5 inch in diameter. 


2. Opium contains 20 or more alkaloids, the more important of which are morphine and narcotine. 

3. Kaempfer, in the 17th century, states that in Persia the best sorts of opium were flavoured with spices 
and called ** Theriaka"’ic., 42,7 . Moderate use of opium, by arresting the secretion of the gastric 
juice, relieves hunger : it also quietens the entire nervous system and acts as a stimulant, enabling the 
consumer to undergo great fatigue. With excessive use, however, all inclination for exertion is lost, busi- 
ness is neglected and the addict becomes a living skeleton : 

camel gg > S yt Pgh Gas gre oe A cael > 

4. D «bale sic! 


2 Pt PY Od! Spe 
5 D oe sic | 

6. For another bitter satire on gluttons, see quatrain LIT. 

7, Cf. Shams-i-Tabriz : > 93 le J"2 pare lel ue y= Je wi rr Ss) 
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wt § We renounced self and said to Him : 
* By God, Thou art all and nothing 
whatever are we.” 


4 


eG mt Le Ge 48 © wh 
a 


XLVI-—-D, A, P, G, B, U 


O God, with Thy infinite grace, make me 
wholly Thine : make me a gnostic of 
Thy Special Substances (names and 
attributes). 
am sore oppressed at heart by the 
tvranny of reason : call me Thy mad- 
man and release me (from earthly 
bondage ). 


XLVII--D 


© thou who art a shining moon in the 
sky of loveliness, | am like a wandering 
particle, enamoured of thee 

My cure is union with thee, O my soul ; 
for God's sake bring the cure to me, 


XLVIII--D, R, A, G, B 


O heart, rejoice in the presence of the 
Friend and serve him as a true devotee. 


Pass each night in communion with the 
Friend and make each day a New 
Year’s day by union with the Beloved. 


XLIX—D 


8 GS Ach aT gale Rn 1 desire that Thy street should be my 
abode : I desire that Thy face should 
be the direction to which I turn in 
prayer. 


&» $9 An at | gm o! ale 


6 awa Sh Ath, 95 Spe 5 Gicncy If the back of man (lit. clay) is turned 


. ‘ ; towards Thee, ‘tis no matter, the face 
/ b 3 — 1 
Y Sow doh © HY Uo SY of his heart should be turned towards 


Thee. 


1. C. ‘Iraqi: Lami‘at: <cHy! 4 ug! * Bh! gt aot § oT we & Ot 





2. A «sadly 


3. Humayun’s Ut!y> Gis seems to me to be identical with Jami’s : - a composite 
term for Divine Names and Attributes, See Lawa'th, Flash XVII 


1. R. variant 2} 


». For the contrast between J and Je see Shams-i-Tabriz, ed. Nicholson p. i42 
se jile SY Sele * gas Jas rr) At Y 
o. & 7. Even if man turns his back upon God (1.¢., even if man sins) he will not be eternally damned 
so long as his heart is turned towards God (i.¢., so long as he is a Believer). This is the view of orthodox 
Muslims. See E. G, Browne, Lit. Hist. of Persia, V ol. 1, p, 281. 
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L—D, B 


OU. 


TYhou art the monarch of the throne of 
the prophets ; thou art the sun of the 
sphere of the saints. 

All persons follow thy path (and guidance) ; 
thou showest mankind the way of the 


Religious Law. 


LI-—D, P, B, U 


O God, give acceptance to the hearts of 


darwishes ; give some healing balm 


for the wounds of the broken-hearted. 

* Give this or that,’ tis not for me to say : 
give only what Thou art pleased to 
give. 


LII—D 


ey Om Rc 9 Ao ge oder s! 
je (9) Sl Atmet g) O2ygm at 
Sie oS 3 ym “dank jl F al G 
9) Gil2 ps of al jw 


O thou whose paunch is like a fiask, whose 
belly is like a jar and whose constant 
diet, pottage and _ beer, 

*Twere better for thee to reduce one 

morsel from thy meal than to observe 


the Fast all thy life.® 


LII—D, P, B, U 


a O° . u a> — > 

. . { . 
tips on # GB el AE 50 
shee 5 re Y adee Ca a> 


Aleos ree Badan ¥ 7 y9 


LIV— 





; but P. yg. 


l 
gg 
3. .P 
4. So in P but D 922 & i+. for 


Seay) de 


6. This is a bitter satire on gluttons who “‘ have their provender tied te their mouths’ 


breaking the Fast, during Ramadan. 
7 PF. Sa 


With Thee in my house, my heart is 
composed ; without Thee, I am dis- 
tracted and wander in the wilderness. 

Being with Thee I retain both self and 
sense ; but sense and self I lose in los- 
ing Thee. 


D,B 


O thou who hast closed the door of ad- 
mittance to thyself and art comfortable 
in the citadel of repentance and piety, 


co! OT 22 Sad glen 


* especially after 
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Never will this isolation help thee: 
when thou hast renounced self, then 
wilt thou be united with God: 


LV—D 


If thou dost not recognize the difference 
between Necessary and Contingent’, 
thou art a villain amongst men. 

Thou art neither Satan nor man, O 


im dastard, then what devil of a sweeper 
S 3s 5 de Siew wd 
as ie a art thou ? 


°7 ‘ 
4 


D, B 


O thou who seckest how to seek the 
truth®, and art truly true and veracious 
like Abu Bakr as-Siddiq 

Beware that thou seest naught but God : 
if thou seest, thou art (a Magian and 
a pagan and a Manichaean, 


LVII—D, F, Jawnar f. 67a, G, B, U 


ad» le We are, heart and soul, the slaves of the 
descendants of ‘Ali ; our supreme joy is 


du & SIS 430 gad - san 
. é remembrance of ‘Ali. 


Since the mystery of vicegerency was 

© is ib ad. ae a disclosed through ‘Ali, our in antation 

on ae a is always : “ Call on ‘Ali (the exhibitor 
of wonders 


> ' . ° 
/ 56 Le il s ‘ 
Am le s*) —_— 38 ~~ Os 


LVIII—D 


© heart, speak not of the affliction of 

i isi strangers, nor seek a_ true-devoted 
mee sO anew Ua OS . ‘ ° 

A ¢ friend in this world of tyranny. 


2 <a : and . ' 
Sore! ee 3! or oe ss! 





1. Cf quatrain XXTV 3S 4) gh lab ead ST aM g' and cf. Jami 
o> whl, 2g 2 gh 5 ogee 51 of > 9%: *> 9> 

Also ‘Iraqi: gs! © 9 9 ‘13 22 yet b3% 25> Sm fory 

2, God is the Necessary Being ; and we are contingent beings 

3. CH. Qur'an CXIV 4,0 bal) orl ge gli 2 

+. Perhaps _g-b~) would be better 

». “With God,” says ‘Lragqi, ‘'it is not ‘seek and ve shall find,’ but ‘find Him and then shall ye seek?’ ’ 
re) © glo b ty cuga OT > Li gor | = «2 

6D | 

7. Henee the title of ‘Ali is Shah-i-Wilayat. 


8, Ci bed ple Le 20 
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Dost thou desire that thy hand may 
receive no prick from the rose ? Be- 
ware then of pursuing the flower that 
has thorns. 


. LIX—D 


O Thou Who hast fixed time and season 
(sic !) no one can utter a word worthy 
of Thy essence. 

Where the Prophet failed to do justice to 
Thy praise, how can a person like me 


describe Thy attributes ? 


LX—D 


Thy beauty irriadiates the world from 
the Moon to the Fish houses and 
royal palaces are illumined by ‘Thy 
lustre. 

By Thy kindness, the faces of the virtuous 
are (red) like the rose ; by Thy wrath 
the faces of the vicious are (pale like 
straw. 


FARDS 
I—D, B 


The (ecstatic) state of ‘‘ there is on 
doubt’ has supervened wherein there 
is neither ‘“‘visible’’ nor “‘invisible.”’ 


l1—D, R 


Sik Fl le Ole 5 10 grec) The soul of the vigilant gnostic tasted 
the pleasure of Thy love : after ages, 
some one did find such good fortune 
se —- suddenly. 

1. Perhaps 972 9 etd ate Ts 


Ee ee ee en 


*O Thou Who art the architect of space and time.’ 
The ¢ of gf) is Sole ol 
2. This is Samy eld 


3% oD < ch thle «lk Lae! Y 


+. In popular cosmogony, the Earth, at first, was tossing like a ship, so an Angel was made to support it 
on his shoulders ; and under the Angel is a mighty rock ; and under the Rock a huge bull ; and under the 
Bull a great Fish swimming in a vast ocean contained by banks of clouds. Hence wk Vel 5 
“from the highest to the lowest. ” 


means 
5. The red face is the face of the hero 
the villain’s face. 
dD 
7. Qur'an Ch, 11 2 
. & 9. Qur'an, Ch, V1. 73 and TX 95. 
. SoinDint R. jos 


— 


; then comes the white face, then the vellow and finally the black, 
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Il1iI—D 


Atk beth i ale ad ole As the bath is a house of seclusion, 
thou acquirest freedom when thou 
enterest therein. 


I1V—D 


dt 25815 Sy 92 Fy 


HANS oll Si 9) dnem Ue yh O God, for the sake of Friday nights and 
the great days, make me “ the obser- 
ved of all observers" and the favourite 


of the public. 
V-—D, F 


lec {= 4 Fe L:. 
ON oe 3 fy OY IF 


oy!2 2OaB Ks, Oly aS ‘oe I own treasures which are the envy of 
& 3 


66s Nie ee Korah (Croesus)— that is, | have 
C219 GO" Game? Gh? A gia opium in my purse.’ 


VI—D 


far Sd Olas Gah de U How long wilt thou set thy heart on the 
ruby lips of sweethearts ? How long 
wilt thou be distracted by the tresses 
of beauteous maidens ? 


VII—D 


Fad Qhiggs Soe} adem U 


ce Se 32 gt be The Divine Epiphany has irradiated 


; cs. awe my heart, all my difficulties have been 
oJ 29 Ae So solved, 





1. The Bahar-i-‘Ajam explains JG 21) as JG Ss 

S-isly So Se seis obs ge 5! dete AS 
= ofthis <4) isdative,ie, 'f &') . Notice the — 4 ~.Aw : \db and céts 
\. » is wanting. 


4. If +! iscorrect,then by ¢' Seb! Humayun means cays like thiey and aslirpy ; 
but probably -Le is the reading, ir., the days of the Fast. 

3. According to the Buyhan-i-Qati* ** Ganj-i-Rawan ” is the name of Qarun’s treasure : it is said to be in 
perpetual motion under the ground. For Qarun see Qur'an, Ch. XXVIII 76-8), 

6. See Quairains XXUL, XXVI, XXXII & XLI. 

7. By taking opium, Humayun felt that he owned the treasures of Croesus. Similarly Prof. B. G 
Browne writes, p. 534, A Year amongst the Persians : “1 tled for refuge to opium. Ten minutes later my 
whole being was permeated with that glow of tranquil beatitude, conscious of itself, nay almost exultant 
in its own peaceful serenity which constitute che fatal charm of what the Persians call par excellence * the 
Antidote’ — 3&3” 
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ADDITIONAL VERSES 
{QuatrRaIn II is counted as one verse, see Introduction] 
GHAZALS 
I—R.G 
22g Aim ley cilgli ete 5! cel Sem dm Sees G2 AT ye Spe G2 
II—R 
eaga! Ob) Clone j & Sage ly Ole ope Hd) S? 
QUATRAINS 
I—U 
lA col 9 Olar iy » lA oI 9 GIP 5 22> 
1» code (dm op! adil ler. Nes GT aT fry Conlle 
II—A, P 
col pee gi jl et i pe AGjyy ca! ple ally si Glin aS! os! 
wel oe dm hl gi pie oe ge | ny cae em jl ay OD nt 
I1I—Bapa’uni (1), U (2), G (1), B (1) 
weed “daha pe Ae 6 eS 9 ced 53 ced “aly Sb a aT Ole ole sl 
cd Tele 52 Aighe 2 SS ale ge Abe Ole OF 
[Only the second half of this quatrain is given by Bada’uni, G and 
B as follows ;] 


(95 “ale 59 oad fp aS SK dalyinee la “Ql aoe Ql ) 


IV—U anp RrvapusH-SHu‘ARA 


pe oly! sy ead Jal tase sy we tS & mb cided yb GI 
os 
we me SS jl oul & pgm ay DP del di GK 


V—J. R. A. S., 1897 


Ae ee i lhe 2b et At pty ye 9 Samy I 
yaa Rnd eS cil) Be asa oF ald gi 52 05yo 
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VI—U 
ds a! gle ore > ws 


Js Al 5 am wcll ace yy 


Vil—U 
Se |) ome a) oe bye 
a! 


Se | ee a el Ol nme S 


VIlI—P 


Se tpt Se SI case eS i Siawe SI si OF} pee 5! 


4 


Ct Gt Ay Co» 2 OLIs OL!> azn) Ole ~ » le 
IX—U, F, G, B 
BIH Fae adele) ale Ose Jaye ble pd! aS! I 
Ge Ose oe rk gi bl PP Shy mw g oh y 
FARDS 
I—U 
ae! pL ete Spe ge Lee Y wan! yd Ghee L bo 9 ld Lyd 
II—TapnkiRAH-I-BuKHARA'I, B 


an! Ope y9d Sami Se ope b ad nl Ope glo Aa) A Caine Ame ved j 


111—P 


cog Lh cele car yb weg i! ee! 0d) (op aT 


IV—R 


ds lg ke 5135 4% 5! say Ob At wl 52 glee, Ge UT j! aT 


V—TapuHKIRAH-I-BUKHARA’I, B 


wi i phe AS gi jl wid Ob od ms I) Gg ok N py 


VI—U 
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FRAGMENTS 
I—R 


eA wm jt tk op stp St ST ole 52 oe 
PAR pry jt jhe Sy A Bog elt A | 
2 ailin yh yaky wets Se 33 pylne cidas ~ 3 | 


ok Sak Oley 5 SE or: 


3), G (13), B (4), U (14) 


295 SY ee | ~~ 3k 
gles jh aS & Ss 


mts Ss eh |!) Ohets 


1 as je jy 


gh pole ateee fob ole 


ye! 


cw! sols! ctley Sw J coe! 2dLl ne le! dae 


we Se 


Syles jy Set Gey oo 


pee 
eS Ae Khe pend 256 
Seek) ot! a lem 4m 

Se ee 


ra! 1.3 am 
4 1 ies 


ole F on) 


cn! 


Hap Hasan 





IR go 
2. This additional couplet is contained in the recently discovered ‘Aligarh copy of the Vafaisu’l- 


Ma’ athir, which raises the total number of Humayun’s verses to 257. 





NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 


JAMIUL-MUJADDEDIN ; by. Professor 
Abdul Bari, formerly of the Osmania 
University, Hyderabad-Deccan, 360 pages, 
to be had from Shabistan-e-Qadam Rasul, 
Harding Road, Lucknow, Rs. 5/-. 


INCE the advent of Islam in India 
many outstanding religious divines 

and exponents of its tenets and traditions 
have come and gone during the last few 
centuries. They have left behind them 


their theological works mostly in Arabic 
and Persian which are accessible to only 
such persons as are well versed in these 
languages which were more in vogue fifty 


years ago than they are now. Since the 
decline of the muslim rule in India the 
influence of these experts and adepts in 
Islamic religion has waned and _ the 
Muslims of this land, generally speaking, 
are more inclined towards modern materi- 
alism than towards their glorious spiritual 
traditions. Their contact with Western 
civilization for the last 150 years has 
shaken their loyalty to their religion. 
Quite a number of them have neglected 
the study of Islamic Shariyat and thus 
they have failed to tread in the foot-steps 
of their forbears. Even the mystically 
minded divines of Islam in India have 
departed from the original discipline and 
strict adherence to the tenets of Islam, 


There has been growing a general belief 


in the miinds of the muslims of India that 
Islam is unprogressive and would retard 
their worldly progress if they follow it 
faithfully. There are other thoughtless 
people who blame Islam for their deca- 
dence and backwardness. 

It was left to Maulana Shah Ashraf Ali 


of Thana Bhawan to write a number of 


books on the correct interpretation and 


elucidation of truly Islamic laws of con- 
duct and spiritual discipline in simple, 
convincing and inspiring language for 
the benefit of the Urdu speaking people 
in this country. These books of his were 
written at various times and were scat- 
tered at different places, some of them 
were available and others had gone out 
of print. Even those that were available 
were not properly understood. Maulana 
Abdul Bari Nadvi, retired Professor of 
Philosophy, Osmania University who has 
already established his reputation as a 
thoughtful writer of no mean order, 
had taken vast pains in collecting the 
writings of Shah Ashraf Ali, studying 
them closely and critically and putting 
his ideas together in a readable and 
sufficiently convincing form almost all 
the essential teachings of his Master. 
The book under review is the outcome 
of his labour of love and contains a 
comprehensive survey of almost all the 
subjects which have been elaborately 
discussed by Maulana Ashraf Ali who 
was born in 1280 A.H. and completed 
his scholastic education in 1301 A.H. 
under the guidance of Maulana Rashid 
Ahmad Gangohi. It was in that veat 
that he migrated to Kanpur where he 
occupied himself with imparting educa- 
tion to the pupils who came there in 
search of Islamic learning. Soon after 
he had the great privilege of coming in 
contact with Maulana Shah Fazlur’ 
Rahman ganj Moradabadi and perform- 
ed his Hajj. It was in those days that he 
was initiated by Haji Imdadullah, a 
famous mystic of those days and returned 
home in 1302 A.H. His intensely practi- 
cal life according to the ideals of Islam, 
his wide and varied scholarship, his deep 
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insight into spiritual values went a long 
way in equipping him with the unenvi- 
able title of Mujaddid-Waqt (religious 
reformer of his time). What he actually 
did was to give a correct interpretation of 
Islamic Shariyat and its relation to spiri- 
tual Jife. He never added anything of 
his own to the fundamental teachings of 
Islam. He remained loyal to its pristine 
purity and called upon his co-religionists 
to study ¢fresh the Word of God given 
to us in the form of the Holy Qur’an and 
the sayings of the Prophet not in a credu- 
lous manner but in a sufficiently rational 
way. He never dogmatised and expected 
people to follow him blindly, He assured 
people through his valuable writings that 
Islam was not anti-humanitarian nor 
anti-rational. The Prophet of Islam fully 
took into consideration the whole scheme 
of human life, its needs and requirements 
and its highest destiny which consisted 
in doing the will of his creator. He also 
emphasized the fact that true worldly 
progress could only be attained by lead- 
ing a strictly moral life and scrupulously 
following the essential principles of Islam 
which taught the middle path and ad- 
vised them to refrain from extremes of 
renunciation and plunging headlong into 
the momentary pleasure of this transitory 
world. A strictly moral life was enjoined 
on the ruler of a State as taught by Islam. 
A genuine muslim endowed with full 
faith had to take the world at its face 
value, realise its ephemeral nature and 
set his heart on that which is Invisible 
and Eternal, True happiness here and 
hereafter could only be attained by doing 
God’s will and treading the path pointed 
out by Him. 

This in brief is the main theme of the 
book under review. There is not a single 
detail of religious life according to Islam 
which has been ignored. It has covered 
all the ground and has dealt with all 
possible questions and doubts that may 
arise in a muslim’s mind, The inestim- 
able value of this book lies in its compre- 
hensiveness. Those who are in search of 
light on religious and spiritual subjects 
as taught by Islam, should carefully read 
this book. They will be immensely bene- 
fitted if they act up to the teachings given 
in this book. Professor Abdul Bari has 
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rendered a great service to the cause of 
Islam by publishing this book and de- 
serves our gratitude. 

M, Hariz Syep 


TAJDID TASAWWUF WA SULUK; by 
Professor Abdul Bari Nadvi, formerl) 
of the Osmama University. To be had 
from Shabistan Qadam Rasul, Harding 
Road, Lucknow, 500 pages. Rs. 5/-. 


HERE has been a great deal of 
controversy raging round the word 
and creed of tasawwuf. There has 

also been great misunderstanding of the 
theory and principles of islamic mysti- 
cism, thus giving rise to several schools of 
thought with divergent methods of spiri- 
tual practices and mode of worship. The 
Muslims of modern times are not as 
keenly interested to-day in spiritual 
aspects of Islam as they were in the past. 
Some Muslims were of the opinion that 
there is a sharp line of demarcation 
between Islamic shariat and the mystical 
way of life called Tarigat. 

It is perhaps for the first time in the 
history of Islam that Maulana Shah Ashraf 
Ali of Thana Bhavan, a great divine, an 
eminent mystic and a philosopher, has: 
done his best to re-orientate the theory 
and practice of Islamic mysticism and to 
prove by authentic sources that there is 
no cleavage between Islamic shariat and 
its farigat. He had left behind him a 
large number of books dealing with these 
subjects, It was not possible for every 
reader to get hold of them and be profited 
by his teachings. Besides, there were 
certain points in the mystical aspect of 
Islam which needed elucidation. What 
great contribution he has made to the 
correct understanding of the theory and 
practice of truly Islamic life, can better 
be judged by a close perusal of the book 
under review whose author Professor 
Abdul Bari is not unknown to fame. He 
has already made his name as a philoso- 
pher and an author and translator of 
several philosophical books. His well 
trained, critical mind with balanced 
judgment, is a sufficient guarantee of 
the fact that the book has been written 
in a logically convincing and re-assuring 
spirit. 
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The theme of the book may be summed 
up in the following words : Everything 
in this outer world has two sides, inner 
and outer, the indwelling spirit and its 
outer form, So has the religion of Islam. 
It has its exoteric and esoteric sides. The 
exoteric side stands for shariat. It deals 
with the injunctions and_ prohibitions 
that are enjoined on every Muslim to 
observe them as loyally and strictly as he 
can, The esoteric side deals with the 
inner motive and intention and the psy- 
chological aspects of ethical life which 
one has to imbibe and live upto its ideal. 
It is not sufficient to say the five times 
prayer and to observe one month's 
yearly fasts as demanded by Islam. But 
one should cultivate love and devotion 
for one’s Creator and do His bidding 
and live spiritual life which consists in 
conscious co-operation with the Divine 
Will. This Divine Will is vouchsafed to 
us through the holy Prophet and_ the 
word of God, the Qur’an. The essential 
Principle of Islamic mysticism stands for 
the harmonious development of outer 
moral life, religious observances and 
their inward realization and assimilation 
within the heart so that one may really 
feel what one says by word of mouth. 
It is not enough to repeat God’s name 
but while doing so one should feel in 
one’s heart His Divine presence with 
complete concentration on Him and His 
Divine attributes. Certain practices are 
laid down by God and His prophet for 
the benefit of man, It is up-to him to 
practise them devoutly in order to attain 
what is called true God realization. The 
aim of an aspirant on the path of spiritual 
development is and should be, according 
to Islam, an intense desire for nearness 
to God and complete satisfaction in doing 
His will. 

A Muslim mystic is expected by the 


tenets of Islam to observe the rules of 


conduct and religious practices strictly 
and devoutly not only in letter but also 
in spirit. Side by side with this correct 
observance he is expected to live a strictly 
moral life, purify his soul of all impurities 
such as hypocrisy, malice, deceit, hatred, 
etc., turn his whole attention to God and 
desire nothing but Him. He is not to be led 
away by a desire of achieving certain 
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powers which makes people feel that this 
is the only goal of mystical development ; 
far from it. To one who aspires to 
attain God-realization these side attrac- 
tions have no value. 

Lastly every aspirant on the path is 
expected to exert himself as fully and 
devoutly as he can, follow the path 
pointed out by his spiritual guide and 
depend more upon his self effort which is 
bound to bear fruit than upon others, 
however spiritually advanced they may 
be; for, all that they can do for him is to 
lay down certain rules of conduct, point 
out means of realization and that is 
all. They cannot do all this for the 
aspirant himself. 

Other subjects dealt with by the learn- 
ed author of this book are initiation, 
how God’s name should be repeated and 
meditated upon; love of God; the 
hidden side of religion ; Divine contig- 
uity ; methods of spiritual practices and 
their discipline ; pure life ; the reason 
why some Sufis were misunderstood and 
wrongly criticised. 

This in short is the quint essence and 
the main theme of the book which is a 
real contribution to the correct under- 
standing of Islam and its teachings. The 
book is very well written indeed and 
deserves to be translated into various 
modern languages for the benefit of those 
who have faith in higher values. 

Professor Abdul Bari deserves ow 
thanks for having given us in a most 
inspiringly readable form the funda- 
mental teachings of his murshid. The 
book is commended to all lovers of Islam 
and its correct ideals. 


M. Hariz Syvep 


ARMS AND JEWELLERY OF THE 
INDIAN MUGHULS, by Abdul Aziz, 
65/6, Temple Road, Lahore, 159 pages, 
price Rs, 6)-. 


SHE Mughal period of Indian History 


which covers a wider range ol 

three centuries and half is rich in 
history and cultural glories. The period 
begins from the early sixteenth century 
when Baber entered India to the middle 
of the nineteenth, when Bahadur Shah IT, 
the last Mughal Emperor, was ousted 
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from the imperial throne. It is a golden 
era of Medieval India which marks a 
vital change and advancement in almost 
all fields of Indian life, social, political 
and intellectual. Its role in the advance- 
ment of Indian Society and Culture 
cannot be over-estimated, Very few dy- 
nasties of Asia and Europe can vie with 
the Mughals in the dynamic leadership 
which they showed in guiding the destinies 
of the sub-continent. 

‘The political and administrative aspects 
of the Mughal history have been clarified, 
to a great extent, by eminent scholars 
as Dr. S. K. Banerji, Dr. B. G. Saxena, 
Dr. Beni Parashad and Sir Jadu Nath 
Sarkar, who have learned volumes to 
their credit. The subject of Mughal 
Government and administration has also 
been brought to light and embodied in 
two learned volumes by late Dr. Ibne 
Hasan and Dr. Saran. The Volumes are 
fairly comprehensive and cover a longer 
range than what was done by previous 
authors of Asia and Europe. But the 
Social and Cultural aspects of Mughal 
history, such as the public and private 
life of the emperors, decoration and 
decency of the Mughal durbars, their 
household affairs, order of nobility, jewe- 
ery, armoury and furniture, etc., are 
still in obscurity. Mr. Abdul Aziz deserves 
great credit for his devotion to the study 
of these aspects which were neglected so 
far. 

It is not long since Mr. Abdul Aziz has 
been introduced to history circles as a 
research scholar, yet it is gratifying to 


note that he has produced a series of 


learned volumes on the various aspects 
of Mughal culture. The series comprise 
The Mansabdari system and the Mughal 
army,” “The Imperial Treasury of” 
Indian Mughals,” “ Thrones and furni- 
ture’ ete, These works furnish ample 
material for the study of the cultural 
aspect of Mughal history on which no 
light had been thrown till now. The 
first work of this series, ‘“ Mansabdari 
System” is an important contribution 
to the study of Mughal military Organiza- 
tion which covers a larger ground than 
what was done by William Irwine. 

The work under review is another 


important contribution to the study of 
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Mughal history and culture. It is a 
neglected Chapter of Mughal history 
which has been laboriously studied and 
brought to light by the author. It is a 
scholarly study of Mughal armoury, 
insignia of royalty and ornament. The 
work is based on original authorities 
beginning from Tamerlane down to 
Aurangzeb. It is a study of arms, 
insignia, etc., used in Mughal times to- 
gether with a_ historical background 
associated with these things. There are 
hundreds of arms, insignia of aristocracy 
and jewellery which passed from one hand 
t© another and made a long history. 
Some of them were presented to the 
emperors and some were awarded by 
the emperors to the higher and lower 
dignitories of State in recognition of thei: 
meritorious services. The historical back- 
ground which has been so carefully re- 
corded, adds to the value of the work. 
It recalls to memory centuries old associa- 
tion, and serves as a valuable data on 
which chronological histories may be 
based. It is a work of patient study and 
laborious research based on authentic 
records. 

The work is fairly comprehensive, 
divided into three parts entitled as Arms, 
Imperial Insignia and Ornaments, pre- 
ceded by an introductory part which 
furnishes necessary information about 
chronology, abbreviations and biography. 
The introduction is very helpful which 
enables the readers to follow the book 
easily. The first part of the book which 
covers 75 pages, deals with all sorts of 
arms, big and small, offensive and de- 
fensive, arranged scientifically into seven 
chapters and several sections, according 
to their type, shape and use, The second 
part which covers 30 pages deals with 
the insignia of royalty including royal 
ensigns, thrones, office equipment and 
other picturesque adjuncts of Mughal 
durbars and Cumps, Both the parts are 
fairly exhaustive leaving hardly any 
adjunct unnoticed. The third part which 
covers 40° pages, deals with various 
ornaments and jewellery arranged into 
seven sections according to their type 
and use. This part is not so exhaustive 
as the previous sections but it is certainly 
very interesting and informative, 
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It is, however, worth-while to point 
out the deficiencies which may be 
made up in the 2nd edition. In the first 
place, the arms, insignia of royalty and 
ornaments which form the main theme of 
the book, are not well described as to 
bring to the readers their exact shape 
and character. As relics of the remote 
past, fading from the memory with the 
passage of Time, they need more graphic 
description than a passing reference in a 
phrase or two. ‘The description of swords 
by the French Traveller Theov quoted 
by the author on page 13 is a good 
example to be followed. Some of the 
arms and insignia of royalty, have, no 
doubt, been illustrated and the pictures 
give an idea of the articles but the orna- 
ments are left in obscurity. It seems that 
the historical side has been dilated upon 
more than the descriptive side. 

Secondly the articles, either 
insignia or ornaments are mentioned 
without the trace of their origin, as to 
where they were originally born, develop- 
ed and later honoured by other nations. 
As a matter of fact, all these things have a 
long history behind them as to their 
birth, development and transition. Al- 
most all the arms, insignia or ornaments 
are borrowed either from Persia, Central 
Asia or India, There are numerous types 
of swords with different names, so pro- 
fusely mentioned by the author, that 
owe their origin to Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Trans-Oxania and India. As far as the 
insignia of pageantry and ornaments are 
concerned they also owe their origin to 
various countries and regions. To cite 
an example, Mahi Maratib, a famous 
emblem of peerage, is one which is entirely 


arms, 


of the Deccan origin, used in the time of 


Bahmani, Nizam Shahi and Adil Shahi 
Kingdoms. Its origin may be traced to 
the pre-Islamic age of the Deccan, when 
the Dravidian Kingdoms of Chalukias 
and Rashtrakutas flourished. It passed to 
the medieval kingdoms and later borrow- 
ed by the Mughals after they came in 
contact with the Deccan culture. It 
was for this reason that Shah Jehan, 
conferred the emblem, for the first time, 
on a Deccani nobleman. It will certainly 
add to the volume of the work if these 
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deficiencies are made up in the 
edition. 

But these remarks do not detract any- 
thing from the value of the work, so 
patiently written and scientifically ar- 
ranged. It fills a big void in the Mughal 
Chronicles and deserves wide circulation, 


2nd 


Asput Magip Sippigi 


THE ISLAMIC STATE AND OTHER 
POL#TICAL ESSAYS ; by Ajit Kumar 
Sen, Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta ; 
Rs, 3-12-0, 


HIS is a collection of twelve avowed- 
ly political essays written by the 
author on various occasions bet- 

ween 1937 and 1949, and they deal with 
a number of varied topics. The book 
under review is divided into four main 
sections, viz., Islamic Political Thought 
(including the Concept of the Islamic 
State, Communism and Islam, and a 
Memorandum on Minorities), Hindu 
Political Thought, Reflections on Go- 
vernment in Indo-Pakistan, and Modern 
Political Theory. We are mainly con- 
cerned here with what the author has 
to say regarding Islamic political thought 
and the concept of the Islamic state, for 
the rest of the book touches practical 
politics of a controversial nature and is 
really beyond our purview. It is a pity 
that even while dealing with pure Isla- 
mic political thought the author has 
chosen to intersperse his remarks with 
extracts from certain speeches such as 
those of Mr. Liyaqat ‘Ali Khan, Sir 
Firoz Khan Noon and Chowdhri Khali- 
qu’z-Zaman, which were bound to have 
diverted his attention to things not cog- 
nate to the matter under discussion, 
However that might be Mr. Sen must 
be given the credit of trying to compre- 
hend what Islamic political thought was 
and to differentiate it from the political 
practice of the Muslims since their deterior- 
ation from their condition in the time of 
the Apostle of Islam. He has quite 
rightly put the question whether any 
existing state might be called ‘ Islamic’ 
and has as rightly answered the question 
in the negative. For “a Muslim state, 
peopled by the Muslims need not be an 
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‘Islamic state,’ as the organisation of 
such a state would be on the basis of 
territory and it would be peopled by the 
Muslims as well as the non-Muslims in 
any case. It is, however, strange that he 
does not perceive that in the first analysis 
the ‘Islamic State’ is bound to be no 
other than the Qur’anic state, i.¢., a state 
based primarily and essentially on the 
principles enunciaced in the Qur'an, 
for it is only in those principles in which 
is found the undiluted form of a purely 
Islamic organisation. There is no ques- 
tion of anyone preferring to call it the 
Qur’anic state (as he has charged the 
present reviewer with reference to one of 
his writings), for there is no doubt that 
the Islamic state, ‘in its pristine form,’ 
can only be the state as envisaged in the 
Qur’an. 

The author has put the theory of the 
Islamic state under a microscopic exa- 
mination and has come to a number of 
conclusions among which the following 
might be noted here : (i) The germ of the 
Islamic state probably emerged at Medi- 
nah; (ii) The Arab people, hitherto 
organised on the basis of kinship now 
became bound together by ties of religion 
into a ‘community of God,’ a state in 
which political power was held by Allah 
and His prophet.’ He then goes on to 
analyse the concept of the Islamic state 
and rightly says that in Islam the union 
of the spiritual and the temporal is 
indissoluble. He chooses to call the Isla- 
mic state a ‘ Church State,’ as if Islam 
recognises anything like a Church, and 
later even calls it ‘ a distinctly totalitarian 
State,’ for “ is the totality of life has once 
for all been regulated by the Will of God 
without reference to space, time and 
object, there is no way of escape from it.” 
It is difficult to find from the context 
whether he means that in the Islamic 
State as he conceives it, the dictator 
would be a human being or God Himself ! 

All this is rather strange as the author 
seems to have studied the Islamic concept 
of the State and has even mentioned the 
niceties of the political theory of the Ima- 
mat among the Shi‘ah, the Sunnis and 
the Kharijis. He should have known that 
Islam is a Way of Life, technically called 
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pie)! bina)! or the Right Path, It is 
far from being a ‘ Religio’ or merely a 
‘respect for what is sacred,’ and even 
‘a Religion’ in its secondary meaning, 
i.¢.,, ‘ recognition of supernatural powers 
and the duty to yield obedience to these.’ 
In Islam the obedience which is demand- 
ed is to Laws of Nature, which are, in 
their essence, immutable and are in the 
last instance ordained by the Almighty. 
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Islam is essentially a 
pointer to the whole of humanity un- 
fettered by ‘space, time and object’ 
to march along the path set by Nature 
itself, and deviation from that path, 
Islam says, would lead to utter disaster 
all round. Moreover, like the human 
body which does not march forward 
in parts but does so as a whole, it is 
impossible for a human being or human 
society to march along this path bit by bit, 
so that a true Muslim has not only to 
believe in the righteousness of Islam but 
he has also to act according to its precepts. 
There is a very strange parallel between 
this aspect of Islam, which knows no 
boundaries between the social, the econo- 
mic and the political, and what the 
learned author enunciates as Hindu politi- 
cal thought in Section 2 of the work 
before us. Says he: “In that early 
Hindu thought compartmentalism 
was at a discount....and human life 
was viewed as a whole. This is the reason 
why politics, with some exceptions, was 
treated as a part and parcel of a general 
scheme of thought ....The State cannot 
be an end in itself ; it tries to remove the 
hinderances which stand in the way of 
our moral and spiritual attainments.” 
Now if we simply change the word 
‘Hindu’ to ‘Islamic’ the description 
would answer exactly to what Islam 
stands for. Islam claims that the precepts 
embodied in it are based on the very 
laws of nature, and are, therefore, as 
ancient as human mind can look back, 
so that in the final analysis all beliefs 
emanate from one source ; and if the 
above quotation is the correct enunciation 
of early Hindu thought there can be 
nothing which comes nearer to Islam, 
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Our author is quite right in pointing 
out the similarities between the inter- 
national aspect of Islam and the inter- 
national aspect of communism, but he 
seems to forget that Islam claims to 


lead to nothing but the natural way of 


life. It is this which makes it not so much 
international ’ but ‘ interhuman.’ This 
almost automatically leads us to Monism 
which is not, as the author avers, the 
result of ‘a monotheistic religion’ like 
Islam, but which is the very basis of all 
there is in the Universe. We who are 
prone to think in terms of Sovereignty of 
the State, Centralization of Power and 
even of the One-ness of Humanity, are 
struck by the argument for Monism in 
the Universe by the pithy and cogent 
proposition in the Qur’an é¢/! 4g.) OS »! 
Gaudi IY! (Had there been in them 
—this Earth and the Beyond—other 
deities besides God, then surely there 
would have been disorder all over). Mon- 
ism, not merely for the sake of argument 
but as a matter of reality, is the basis of 
the laws governing the Creation with 
the Divine Being as its source and pivot. 
It is this idea which pervades everything 
basically Islamic, its society, its economy, 
its political system, and its prayers. Al- 
though our author has come very neat 
this truth he has just got off the mark 
without coming in contact with it. 
One must confess, however, 
Mr. Sen has tried to understand 


that 
the 


bases of Islamic political thought, and if 


he had not dragged the present day 
politics into his consideration his study 
would have borne better fruit. May we 


hope that he would publish a study of 


what real Islamic thought was in the 


same way as he has made a study of 


Hindu political thought without any so- 
called *‘ modern’ trappings ? 


H. K. SHerwant 


ISLAMIC CONSTITUTION ; by kemal 


A. Farugi ; xtiti 146 pages; Kho- 
khropar Gateway Publications ; harachi, 
1952 ; Rs. 2-8-0. 


R. FARUQI’S book on the Islamic 
Constitution has ostensibly been 
written in order “to express in 
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terms of a constitution suitable to this era, 
the enduring and universal principles of 
Islam.” He is a_ believer in Islamic 
ideals, and with the help of certain 
translations of the Qur’an and his own 
knowledge of western countries he wishes 
to know “* what the Islamic constitutional 
conditions necessary for the development 
of Islamic ideals are.” The author is 
clear that one of his objects in writing the 
book was to help the constitution-makers 
of Pakistan, to which it has particular 
reference.”’ But we are not concerned with 
his “* reference "’ for we have no opinion 
to offer regarding the future constitution 
of any country. What we have to consi- 
der, however, is the manner in which the 
author has dealt with the Islamic concept 
of a constitution and has, in an interesting, 
though perhaps unconvincing manner 
interwoven it into the web of the western 
state system. 

The work consists of 14 chapters, 8 
appendices, 3 tables, a glossary and an 
index. The fourteen chapters are placed 
under three rather queer headings, viz. 
Wilderness, Apprehension and Expres- 
sion, The first division deals with certain 
historical facts and opinions, the second 
with basic principles of Islam and in thé 
third is an enunciation of what the 
author thinks may be the constitution 
of a modern Islamic state. ‘The appendi- 
ces contain an enlargement explanatory 
of the matters dealt with in the body of 
the book, while the tables are diagram- 
matic representations of the proposed 
constitution. 

‘The first, and most important truth 
laid down by Mr. Faruqi is that “ the 
mere fact that the state is a Muslim 
majority in population” (sic) does not 
ipso facto make it Islamic. An Islamic 
state is, on the other hand, essentially bas- 
ed on the principles of Islam. This is 
arguing on right lines. For, in order not 
to fall into anachronisms it is necessary 
that a distinction be made between the 
principles on which Islam stands and 
the practices of the Muslims which 
might be, to a large extent, un-Islamic 
and even pagan. We talk in rather a loose 
manner about the History of Islam, 
Islamic political thought and so on, 
although what we mean to stress is not 
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so much the history or philosophy of 
Islam as the history or philosophy of 
those professing the Muslim faith but not 
necessarily following the correct Islamic 
way of life. Most of the attacks on Islam 
would fade away if those who make 
them were to know that the persons who 
are the butt of their attacks do not, in a 
very large number of cases, come any- 
where near the Islamic ideal. 

The author divides the political mo- 
menta of the contemporary world into 
two categories: (i), the Western type 
“whose basis of societal cohesion is 
sovereignty’ born out of the Divine 
Right of Kings, and (i) the Communis- 
tic State, with its creed of Marxism, 
cutting right across ‘ national’ distine- 
tions and challenging the * basic premises 
of Westernism.” He might well have 
added that both these concepts, however 
divergent they might seem, have their 
definite counterpart in the Islamic doc- 
trine. For is not the whole basis of 


Sovereignty (which, as the author says, 
did not really come fully into vogue till 
the rise of Protestantism) directly related 
to the Unity of Godhead which is the 


very basis of Islam and from which flows 
the principle of centralisation which is 
the pivot of the Modern state ? In the 
same way the ‘ international’ aspect of 
Islam with its utter disregard, even dis- 
dain, of any division of humanity on the 
basis of geography, race, language, caste 
or colour, which is the stock in trade of 
the western type of nationalism today, 
was first countered by Islam and _ is 
manifested today in the principle of the 
Mecca pilgrimage. As is well known, 
no one was dearer to the Apostle of Islam 
than the negroid Bilal and no one more 
hateful than his own uncle Abu Lahab. 
The conflict was not between artificial 
barriers like country, race, caste and 
language but between real barriers born 
in the innermost recesses of the human 
mind, 

The author is quite right in his assertion 
that the essential spirit of Islam cannot be 
fully understood so long as Islam is 
regarded as a religion “in the persona- 
listic. use of the term.” He might have 
gone on to elucidate this proposition by 
the truth that Islam is not a ‘ religion 
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founded in the fateful years 610-623 at 
all—it claims instead to have co-existed 
with humanity and consjsts of the basic 
idea of bowing beforé the immutable 
laws of God. It is in the essence of Islam 
that it should cut across all artificial 
barriers as it is meant to be the natural 
path of humanity not limited by birth or 
clime. 

The author now comes to the enuncia- 
tion of the actual “ Islamic’ constitu- 
tion as he would like to be adopted. 
While avowing that the constitution he 
proposes is based on “ Islamic’ princi- 
ples he is obsessed with all the modern 
nomenclature at his command, such as 
Parliament, Commissions, districts, tah- 
sils, Agent-General (which for all intents 
and purposes means the Governor- 
General), etc, He gets over the principle 
of Divine Sovereignty by its supposed 
evolution to His “ Vicegerent,” but 
instead of God’s Vicegerent being the 
Citizen of the World as Islam would 
have it, he makes him a mere citizen of a 
modern state. His Parliament consists 
of two Houses, namely the House of 
Belief and the House of Function. The 
Vicegerents, which is only another name 
for citizens, may belong to all kinds of 
beliefs and as belief is to be the criterion 
of franchise they are to elect their deputees 
in their mosques, synagogues, churches, 
temples and so on. Not only that, but as 
there may be persons who believed in 
Communism or in the “ Western type of 
nationalism,” they would elect their 
representatives in the local Communist 
office or the local Nationalist house as 
the case may be. Here the author seems 
to have ignored the almost insuperable 
difficulty of harmonising * beliefs’) which 
cut across “* Western Nationalistic lines ” 
and loyalty to this very concept evidenced 
by election in local “‘ nationalist houses.” 
There would in fact, be no common 
ground on which the House of Belief 
would stand and chaos would probably 
ensue. Again, while Mr. Faruqi would 
like the House to be elected by those 
* Viceyerents ’ who have attained majori- 
ty, this majority is not to be physical, 
as enjoined by Islamic Law. but artificial 
and legal according to the system in 
vogue in “ Western nationalistic states.” 
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The book is clothed in a kind of mystic (6) Edwin E. Calverley, Hartford 
garb. Apart from the three main divi- Seminary Foundation writes on Islamic 
sions to which reference has been made, Religion. Part Il, entitled The East 
some of the chapters are quaintly word- Meets the West, deals with Current 
ed, e¢.g., the Source of True Guidance, Problems of Near Eastern Peoples. 
the Parliamentary Agency of the Vice- (7) The Interaction of Islamic and 
gerents, Differing Loyalties and the Law, Western Thought in Turkey is by 
Lesser Loyalties and Regionalism, etc., Abdul Hak <Adnan-Adivar, Editor, 
but all this is the result of an attempt to Encyclopaedia of Islam, Istanbul. 
graft westernism on to the Islamic ideal. (8) The same Interaction in Iran is 
Some of the expressions are also rather described by T. Cuyler Young. 
quaint, but these need not detain us here. 9) The same Interaction in the 

In spite of all this the book is certainly Arab World is dealt with by Habib 
thought-provoking and is a sincere at- Amin Kurani of the American Univer- 
tempt at the co-ordination of the western sity of Beirut. 
type of democracy with the Islamic 10) Lewis V. Thomas of Princeton 
ideal. University writes on the National 

H. K. Suerwani and International Relations of ‘Turkey. 
11) The National and International 
NEAR EASTERN CULTURE AND Relations of Iran are described by 
SOCIETY ; edited by T. Cuyler Young, T. Cuyler Young. 
Vol. No. 15 of Princeton Oriental Studies, 12) The National and International 
Princeton University Press. Relations of the Arab States are dealt 
with by Constantine K. Zurayk of the 
SYMPOSIUM on the Meeting of Syrian University of Damascus. 
East and West, edited by T. Cuy- (13) The last subject Near East 
ler Young, Associate Professor of Perspective ; The Present and the 
Persian Language and History at Prince- Future is discussed by H. A. R. Gibb 
ton University, New Jersey, with a of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Foreword by Prof. Philip K. Hitti, Profes- Briefly stated the book gives an ac- 
sor of Semitic Literature, Princeton Uni- count of the present state of the Islamic 
versity, Department of Oriental Langu- world : its general weakness, bankruptcy 
ages. of political power, poor finance, scanty 
(1) The Introduction entitled Near education, feeling of depression among its 

East Perspective : The Past and the leaders and general loss of faith in old 

Present is also written by i. Cuyler Muslim institutions. It traces the growth 

Young. The book consists of two parts: of the interest taken by the Western 

Part 1, The West Mcets the East, deals nations in the present state of Muslim 

with the Progress and Prospect in countries, through various motives. Un- 

Islamic Studies. stinted credit is given to past Muslim 

(2) Richard Ettinghausen, of the achievements in art and = architecture 

Freer Gallery of Art, Washington epigraphy and palacography (by Richard 

D.C. describes Islamic Art and Arch- Ettinghausen), to Muslim contributions 

aeology with 25. illustrations, some of to Science during the Middle Ages, 

which refer to articles that have been when Europe was sunk in ignorance and 
used as objects of Christian veneration. superstition and America was not yet 
(3) Gustave von Grunebaum of the discovered. George Sarton gives due im- 

University of Chicago writes on Arabic. portance to the rediscovery of Greek 

+) Arthur J. Arberry of Pembroke science and Hindu mathematics by Mus- 

College, Cambridge, writes on Persian. lim scientists, and their substantial addi- 

5) George Sarton of Harvard Uni- _ tion to knowledge in these subjects. 
versity, author of History and Philoso- Full tribute is paid to past published 
phy of Science, a monumental work master-pieces of literature in Arabic, 
in several large volumes, expatiates on Persian and. ‘Turkish, representing at 

Islamic Science. present the three most important langu- 
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ages of Islamic peoples. For the better 
appreciation of these works a number of 
useful suggestions are made to trace these 
works in libraries and museums and edit 
and translate them. Special recommen- 
dations are made to search for MSS. 
and publish them under Joint Western 
and Eastern supervision. 

A piece of highly commendable advice 
is given to leaders of Western thought to 
forget past antagonism to Islam, to 
recognize it as an important world 
religion, make a better study of the work 
of its Prophet and of the blessings he 
bestowed on the human race. 

The tone of the Western contributors 
is decidedly sympathetic and the sugges- 
tions made to improve the feelings of 
the West towards the Muslim East 
are sincere and constructive. It is pain- 
ful, however, to note that there is a feeling 
of coldness displayed by the representa- 
tives of modern Turkish nationalism 
towards past Arab culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

The attitude of the Arabic-speaking 
countries towards Turkey at the time of 
the First World War was decidedly unfair. 
Arab leaders were misled or could not see 
clearly the complications that would 
follow their condemnation of ‘Turkish 
suzerainty and duped by false hopes, 
alienated the good feelings of the ‘Turks. 
‘The Arabs were perfectly justified in work- 
ing for their independence, but they 
could have adopted more tactful measures. 
As a result of their unfortunate policy 
they lost the friendship of Turkey and 
failed to realize even a fraction of the 
great hopes they were encouraged to 
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entertain in building up the “ Grand 
Arabic Bloc.” 

The Hashimites had to surrender 
Arabia to the Sa‘udis, and practically all 
the other Arab countries had to submit 
to one Western Mandatory Power or 
another ! The final blow came when 
the Christian World atoned for its past in- 
justices to the Jewish community (old 
pogroms, Judenhetze, etc.) by depriving 
the Arabs of their 1300 years’ old posses- 
sion of Palestine. A side issue of this un- 
fortunate policy of the Arab world has 
been the lack of faith noticed among 
the modern Turk ‘n Islamic institutions. 
However grand their achievements in 
attaining to full-fledged modern nation- 
ality, their attitude towards Islamic 
institutions does scant justice to the 
efficiency of these institutions when they 
were properly functioning under en- 
lightened and sincere administrators. 
Modern Persia also would do well to 


remember her past indebtedness to Aral 
Culture, which culminated at Baghdad. 

The book has little to say about what 
one writer calls * the Rape of Palestine.’ 


It is certainly too big a topic to have been 
included in this brief symposium. It will 
have to be taken up soon, however, to 
maintain peace among the Semitic peo- 
ples. 

Another important writer does well to 
warn the self-complacent modern world 
of the precarious condition of Western 
Civilization in the complications that 
foreshadow the * advent’ of the Atomix 


Age. 


Mom. Aupur RauMAN KHAN 
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to the cost of binding the same material in the conventional library 


binding. Sales are restricted to those subscribing to the paper edition 
and the film copy is only distributed at the end of the volume year. 
Among the other periodicals of the world, microfilms of “ Islamic 
Culture ” are also being made available. The microfilm is in the positive 


form and is furnished on metal reels suitably labeled. Enquiries con- 
cerning purchase should be directed to the above address. 
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